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Suggestions for winning the real war 


with communism. 


CHARLES E. OSGOOD 
University of Illinois 


We are close to the point where either of 
the two major powers in the world today 
will be capable of wiping out the other in 
almost less time than it takes to read this 
paper. We are faced with the potentially 
lethal combination of armaments against 
which there is no defense and tensions from 
which there seems to be no respite. Given 
a world system of competing sovereign 
states, this combination makes probable the 
end of civilization as we know it and at least 
possible the elimination of life on this planet. 
This grim assessment of our situation is the 
consensus of men who have thought and 
written about problems of policy in the nu- 
clear age, regardless of their role in our so- 
ciety. 

In this paper I will try to analyze the dy- 
namics of human thinking which, in para- 
doxical fashion, seem to be driving us know- 
ingly and wilfully toward our own destruc- 
tion. This analysis leads to certain recom- 
mendations for policy. These are made in 
the broadest possible terms, because I do 





1 An earlier version of this paper was written 
at the Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, Palo Alto, as my contribution 
to a seminar on “The Implications of Social Sci- 
ence for Policy in a Nuclear Age.” I want to 
thank the many Fellows in that seminar for 
their acute criticisms and suggestions, most of 
which have been incorporated in this paper in 


_ one form or another. 


not believe that the ordinary citizen— 
whether he be a college professor or a busi- 
nessman—is equipped by knowledge or ex- 
perience to make specific and detailed pro- 
posals in concrete situations. What the 
academician particularly can best do is raise 
questions about the assumptions underlying 
policy and ask that they be re-examined 
rather than simply taken for granted. He 
can also offer what may be novel ways of 
viewing policy problems, in the hope of con- 
tributing to the discovery of alternatives not 
previously believed to exist. 

Some may question the competence of a 
social scientist—particularly a psychologist— 
to discuss international relations and make 
suggestions for policy. If there were a sci- 
ence of national and international politics, 
with all the complexity of subject matter, 
theory, and technique that being a science 
implies, then the non-specialist would cer- 
tainly enter the arena with considerable 
trepidation. But this is not the case. On the 
other hand, there is a significant body of 
historical fact, a great deal of “know-how” 
based on practical experience in depth, and 
much up-to-date “intelligence” which guide 
the practicing politician in his decisions. 
Such information is not shared by most so- 
cial scientists, and this effectively (as well 
as appropriately, I think) limits their role 
to general policy considerations. 
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In the last analysis, however, it is cer- 
tainly true that today we are plagued with 
problems of human nature and human rela- 
tionships. Our understanding and control of 
the physical world has far outstripped our 
understanding and ability to control our- 
selves, and the present generation is faced 
with the consequences of this imbalance. 
Rather than questioning the relevance of 
psychology and other social sciences to 
problems of international relations, it seems 
to me that we should bend every effort to 
correct the imbalance. But, even so, can the 
knowledge gained by psychologists about 
the principles of individual behavior con- 
tribute to our understanding of the “be- 
havior” of nations? Not only does the “be- 
havior” of nations come down to multitudes 
of decisions made in individual nervous sys- 
tems, great and small, but, as Kelman (6) 
has so aptly put it, “we have so few leads to 
an adequate theory of international relations 
that we cannot afford to shut off any line of 
investigation.” 


I. Nature of the Real Conflict 
with Russia and Communism 


Most people think of “war” in terms of 
soldiers and guns, military victories and de- 
feats, destruction and death wreaked by 
each side on the other—in short, “war” 
means the resort to force as a means of re- 
solving internation conflict. In this sense of 
the term, we are in danger of becoming in- 
volved in a war with Russia. But this is a 
narrow conception of conflict between hu- 
man groups and one that is not even held 
by all military men (e.g., King-Hall [7]). 
A broader conception of “war” is that it is 
an attempt to change the system of beliefs 
held by some other group of people, when 
these beliefs conflict with one’s own and 
particularly when they engender behaviors 
which threaten one’s own security. This con- 
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ception is implicit in the phrase “cold war,” 
and it widens considerably the choice of 
weapons and strategies. Infiltration and sub- 
version become strategies of war, as does 
the alignment of a favorable balance of 
power. If we can change the ideology of an 
enemy by educating him, this too becomes 
a strategy of war in this broad sense. From 
this point of view we are now “at war” with 
communism—but equally with other totali- 
tarian systems—and we have been “at war” 
for a long, long time. This war goes on 
steadily in the minds of men, and it is be- 
ing fought as much within the borders of 
nations as across them. 

Just what are we fighting for in this war 
with communism? What is it that we wish 
to gain, to defend, to maintain? Certainly, 
we have no expansionist ambitions in Eu- 
rope or Asia, nor do we wish to annihilate 
human beings on other portions of the globe. 
We are fighting to preserve a way of life, 
a-system of beliefs, an ideology, if you will. 
Stripped to its essentials, this way of life is 
one in which the state is subservient to the 
individuals who compose it. All the things 
which dominantly characterize our way of 
life—a democratic form of government, a 
capitalistic economic system, a legal system 
which guarantees the rights of individuals 
to education and freedom of expression— 
flow from this pervasive underlying notion. 
The development of such a political philos- 
ophy, based upon the essential dignity of 
the individual human being, was a most re- 
markable step along the path to becoming 
civilized; it was both hard come by and all 
too easily lost. 

The basic philosophy of communism, as 
I understand it, is quite the reverse of this. 
In essence, it is that the individuals who 
compose the state are subservient to it. The 
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share in the economy equal to his ability 
and effort—except insofar as serving the best 
interests of the state (defined by others than 
himself) may be considered a right. Such a 
way of life is repugnant and intolerable to 
people who have known an alternative (and 
I believe becomes so to those who have not, 
as they acquire education and economic se- 
curity). If it can be agreed that we are 
fighting to preserve a social philosophy in 
which the state is subservient to the indi- 
viduals who compose it, then one criterion 
in evaluating any policy, in selecting any 
strategy, in our war with communism must 
be that it serve to support our way of life. 

There are case-hardened statesmen who 
will think that the nature of our conflict 
with communism lies primarily in disagree- 
ment over who is to control great and im- 
portant areas between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R., rather than in any question as to 
the preservation of our way of life here in 
this country. Certainly, it is true that ideo- 
logical conflict is not the only basis for wars 
between nations; in fact, “wars” (in the 
narrow sense) over territorial and other 
rights have occurred between nations mani- 
festing essentially the same ideology and 
even the same language. But I would argue 
that wars of this sort are both less likely 
and more easily prevented than those gen- 
erated in the heat of pervasive ideological 


: conflict. 


There are also many well-disciplined po- 
litical scientists who will say that the under- 
lying source of international tensions is still, 
as it always has been, the struggle for pow- 


' er, and in this struggle weapons are simply 
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instruments for effecting a change in the 
balance of power—whether the weapons be 
clubs or atomic warheads. Admitting the 
risk of alienating some readers, I will nev- 
ertheless dub this “The Neanderthal Con- 
ception of International Relations.” Even 
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though the manifest behaviors of nations 
may often conform to this image, I suspect 
that the Neanderthalic bluster nearly always 
has masked a deeper anxiety. Analysis of 
the dynamics behind international relations 
certainly indicates that another major source 
of tensions is mutual insecurity. Today, per- 
haps more than ever before, elite groups ac- 
cept national security as a primary responsi- 
bility and base decisions upon it rather than 
upon national aggrandizement or power- 
seeking per se. No one really wants war on 
present terms, but no one seems able to 
avoid an inevitable spiraling toward it. 

The availability of nuclear weapons with 
awesome capacities for destruction, to say 
nothing about biological weapons, may not 
alter the nature of the real conflict or its 
goals, but it certainly must change radical- 
ly the weights we use in evaluating alter- 
native strategies. It is axiomatic in utility 
theory that, as the punishment for error goes 
up, the odds at which risk will be taken also 
go up. Therefore, a second criterion in eval- 
uating policies must be the extent to which 
they reduce the threat to our survival. 

I take the physicists at their word when 
they say there is no adequate military de- 
fense against nuclear attack. I am vaguely 
impressed when I read in the National Plan- 
ning Association’s Report, entitled 1970 
without Arms Control (12), that “one ther- 
monuclear bomb in the low megaton range 
releases more destructive energy than that 
released by all of the bombs dropped on 
Germany and Japan during World War II.” 
But somehow words do not have the impact 
of events they represent. I am sure that one 
ordinary atomic bomb dropped on New 
York City, with complete television cover- 
age, would do more to convince us of the 
utter horror of nuclear war than all the sta- 
tistics one could amass. Nevertheless, I ask 
those who doubt if nuclear weapons have in 
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any way changed “the old game of interna- 
tional politics” to hold in mind the details 
of shattered bodies and plans, of disintegrat- 
ing human culture and even human proto- 
plasm—and then read further in the same 
report: that in a full-scale nuclear attack we 
could expect by the sixtieth day 72,000,000 
dead and 21,000,000 seriously injured, with 
only 58,000,000 relatively unscathed. Com- 
putations based on comparatively minor and 
localized disasters show that this percent- 
age of the population could not adequately 
care for the injured and bury the dead, to 
say nothing of maintaining a complex civ- 
ilization. 

I realize that, in the long run, threatening 
people with hell-fire probably does more to 
reinforce complacency than to shake it. Peo- 
ple try to avoid and forget information 
about fearful things over which they have 
no control; at the same time, they welcome 
and rehearse information that seems to re- 
assure them and reduce their anxieties. But 
those who are concerned with national pol- 
icy must accept unpleasant realities at their 
full value and remember them. Suffice it to 
say that in the very near future, without 
arms control, warring nations will be able to 
destroy each other many times over, if not 
with nuclear weapons then equally effec- 
tively with biological ones. This factor can- 
not be omitted from the equation. 


II. An Examination of Current 
Policy Alternatives 

In evaluating the policy alternatives be- 
ing seriously considered today, I will use 
three main criteria: (a) support of our way 
way of life; (b) reduction of the threat to 
our survival; and (c) feasibility. The first 
two have already been discussed, and the 
third is probably self-evident. However, it 
must be pointed out that “feasible” is not 
necessarily to be equated with “habitual” or 
“accepted”—as I shall try to show, some of 
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our accepted and habitual policies are really 
no longer feasible. 


PREVENTIVE WAR 


There are several requirements for this to 
be a feasible solution. In the first place, one 
side must gain a sufficient lead over the 
other in the armament race so as to reduce 
the probability of punishing reprisal to a 
level where the risk will be taken. Since the 
cost of an error is so high, what constitutes 
a “sufficient” lead would probably be con- 
siderable. However, the “lead” need not be 
in terms of either new types of armament or 
the amassing of sheer amounts of armament. 
The combination of an effective method of 
infiltration into enemy retaliation centers 
along with a supply of “pocket-size” nuclear 
bombs could provide the sufficient lead. In 
the second place, it is obvious that a pre- 
ventive war of this sort must begin (and 
probably end) with a surprise attack. This 
means that the preparations must be secret, 
and, to be secret, they must be known only 
to a small minority of the population. The 
decision for preventive war in the nuclear 
age cannot, therefore, be arrived at through 
ordinary democratic processes. The govern- 
ment, or clique within a government, that 
decides on this course must assume that the 
people it represents are morally, emotion- 
ally, and attitudinally prepared for such an 
act—or it must be completely insensitive to 
the reactions of the populace. 

This strategy is, therefore, more feasible 
for a totalitarian government than a demo- 
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ic bombs upon the civilian populations of 
the two Japanese cities, Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Whether or not we would come 
to see preventive destruction of the enemy 
as a rational policy at some later time, as a 
means of ending an intolerable stalemate 
(assuming that a sufficient military lead 
were obtained), is a moot point. It seems 
more likely that the Russians, under the 
same set of circumstances, would choose 
this alternative, and we can be sure that the 
attack would be as great a surprise as that 
on Pearl Harbor—but incalculably more dev- 
astating. 

Even if the United States were to adopt 
this strategy at some future time, it is hard 
to see how this would achieve victory in the 
real war as I have defined it. Not only 
would the launching of a surprise attack of 
necessity constitute a lapse of our beliefs and 
values, but it would put us in the position 
of being the major threat in the eyes of the 
rest of the world. Hence we ourselves would 
be under continuous threat of surprise at- 
tack and would be forced to exhaust our- 
selves in policing the globe—or forced to se- 
cure our “way of life” by systematically ex- 
terminating competition. One cannot imag- 
ine our system of government surviving un- 
der such conditions. On all counts, then— 
feasibility, eliminating the threat of nuclear 
war, and achieving our real goal—this strat- 
egy fails. 


MUTUAL DETERRENCE 


The dominant theme in American inter- 
national policy has been “peace through 
strength.” The basic idea is that the only 
way to secure peace in a threatening and 
unstable world is to make one’s self so pow- 
erful that no single enemy or combination 
of enemies would dare to attack. This theme 
is accompanied by the assurance that we 
would never use this power unless provoked 
by aggression from outside—which does 
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more to support idealism at home than to 
reduce anxieties abroad. In a world that has 
resolved itself into two competing groups 
of roughly equal power, the “peace through 
strength” theme automatically becomes 
“peace through fear of retaliation,” and we 
are rapidly approaching the point where it 
becomes “peace through fear of annihila- 
tion.” The underlying hope behind this pol- 
icy is that, with either power capable of 
practically destroying the other by reflexive 
retaliation, a prolonged if uneasy “peace” can 
be maintained by the balance of threat. Let 
us inquire into the dynamics of this situa- 
tion. 

It is clear, in the first place, that this is 
not a situation designed to produce feelings 
of security on either side. There is no elim- 
ination of the threat of nuclear destruction 
and all that it entails in the way of personal 
human suffering; quite the opposite, it is 
this mutual threat that is supposed to guar- 
antee peace. Responsible individuals on 
both sides, in government, in the military, 
in science, feel themselves to be “walking 
on atomic eggs.” The consequences of a 
mistake, of an error in judgment, become 
incalculable. Furthermore, it is difficult to 
maintain just the right degree of threat— 
not so little that the enemy is encouraged 
to aggress through confidence and not so 
much that he is encouraged to aggress 
through fear. I submit that this is an intol- 
erable state of affairs, as much for nations as 
for the individuals that make them up. 

The responses to such a situation of inse- 
curity, anxiety, and conflict are complex and 
varied, but they are all designed to reduce 
these unpleasant states. One response is to 
support demands for research, development, 
and stockpiling of new and better arma- 
ments. But every step that serves to de- 
crease insecurity at home serves to increase 
insecurity abroad. Thus we see that the pol- 
icy of mutual deterrence through fear of re- 
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taliation leads inevitably to an armament 
race. And, since the essential character of 
such a race is continually shifting advantage 
and disadvantage, we do not have the poised 
balance of power that some people envisage, 
but rather a highly unstable, teetering im- 
balance in which either side may find itself 
so far below as to invite aggression or so 
far above as to choose aggression. In other 
words, the policy of mutual deterrence and 
the arms race it generates seem almost in- 
evitably to lead to preventive war as a final 
resolution of intolerable anxiety. 

In the second place we must ask if this 
policy is a feasible one for the United 
States. By “feasible” in this case I mean is 
the United States likely to be able to main- 
tain a favorable balance on the progressively 
expanding seesaw of an armament race with 
the Soviet Union? In my own attempt to 
weigh this question objectively I have come 
to the somber conclusion that we would be 
very likely to lose in such a competition. 
Ours is a smaller nation in terms of both 
area and manpower; our natural resources 
have been much more fully utilized to date 
than those of the Soviet Union; our tradi- 
tional isolation by virtue of the two oceans 
which separate us from potential enemies 
has lost its significance in an age of ballistic 
missiles. We used to be confident in our 
greater supply of educated young people, 
our greater mastery of science, and our 
greater technical know-how; but surely only 
those who are incapable of reading the signs 
in our skies can cling to these illusions now. 

But the biggest factor leading me to this 
conclusion is the difference in our “ways of 
life.” The totalitarian system seems better 
able to wage a war on these terms than a 
democratic system: Where the Communists 
have been able to channel the energies of 
their people into military preparations at 
the expense of civilian needs and comforts, 
we have been trying to maintain both a 
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massive military establishment and the lux- 
urious, civilian economy depicted by Madi- 
son Avenue. Where the Communists have 
been able to order the majority of their 
young people into mathematics, engineer- 
ing, and physical sciences, our democratic 
system demands that young people be al- 
lowed to choose their own careers—and 
most of them choose careers in the business 
world where our free economy provides the 
largest rewards. Where the Communists are 
able to make quick decisions and changes in 
policy without continuous reference to the 
will of the people, democratic systems re- 
quire the consent of the governed (even if 
indirectly through an intricate pattern of 
checks and balances among their represen- 
tatives) and, therefore, display a greater 
inertia in both launching new policy and 
terminating old. 

If I am right, then, pursuing the policy of 
deterrence successfully will require us to 
give up as rapidly as possible a system of 
beliefs which ill fits us for this kind of com- 
petition. As I have defined the nature of 
our conflict, this means losing what we are 
really fighting for in the course of fighting 
for it. 

The signs of erosion in our way of life are 
already becoming apparent: Maintaining 
deterrent pressure demands a unified front 
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in the eyes of the enemy, so the very diver- | 


sity of opinion on which democracy thrives 


becomes dangerous (and we find a presi- | 


dent accusing a senator of, in effect, aiding 
the enemy by publicly disagreeing with our 


policy in East Asia). An arms race demands | 


secrecy, so the information citizens need to 


soe aes 


make intelligent decisions is kept from them | 
(and newspaper reporters try in vain to | 
pierce the fog of secrecy). Maintaining our | 


balance on the slippery seesaw demands 
quick decisions and commitments, so we 
find increasing pressures being brought to 
sidestep the democratic process in determin- 
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ing policy (and policy-executing agencies 
like the military and the AEC assume pol- 
icy-making roles to greater and greater ex- 
tents). 

Some will argue that it has always been 
necessary to give up our freedoms in time 
of war so that in the long run they may be 
preserved. But, not only does the basic con- 
flict with totalitarian systems have no def- 
inite conclusion, the policy of mutual de- 
terrence includes no provisions for its own 
resolution. Few people seem to have asked 
the obvious next question: When and how 
does it end? It promises no removal or even 
reduction of threat, unless through other 
policies we succeed in mutual disarmament 
or aim for the preventive war we seem ideo- 
logically incapable of waging. Our “way of 
life” is a set of learned habits of thinking 
and behaving which can as readily be un- 
learned and forgotten. Prolonged subjection 
to a totalitarian set of beliefs, particularly 
if self-imposed, would probably result in a 
thorough distortion of our own social phi- 
losophy. 

But we are considering only the effects 
within—what about the effects of this policy 
elsewhere? The usual argument has been 
that the Communist system will somehow 
naturally crack if the stalemate persists long 
enough. The conditions under which human 
individuals are willing to forfeit their rights, 
are willing to forego both physical luxuries 
and intellectual freedoms, are those in 
which they perceive an overwhelming ex- 
ternal threat that requires them to band to- 
gether for security. The policy of deterrence 
through fear of retaliation maintains just 
such conditions. In other words, this policy 
fosters the very conditions, both in the 
United States and in Russia, which support 
the totalitarian way of life. In the very basic 
sense, then, this is a weapon turned against 
ourselves. 

There are also two very potent sources of 


uncertainty for both sides in maintaining 
the delicate balance of retaliatory capacity. 
The first is the dispersion of nuclear weap- 
ons to other nations (the “Nth Country 
Problem”). It is estimated that by 1960 
four powers, and by 1970 at least ten pow- 
ers, will have nuclear weapons—unless con- 
trols are instituted (12). Just as the Colt 
45 brought big men and little men to com- 
mon stature during the days of the Old West, 
so will atomic bombs become “the great 
equalizer” among nations, great and small. 
A Mexico armed with nuclear missiles could 
devastate the United States as completely 
as could Russia. We cannot expect the 
smaller nations to forego the “security” and 
power that such equalizers offer; to the con- 
trary, in their own self-interest we can con- 
fidently expect them to beg, borrow, and 
steal the necessary know-how and materials 
—unless controls are instituted. Further- 
more, the source of an ICBM attack is so 
difficult to pinpoint that it becomes easy for 
an aggressive Nth power to touch off a full- 
scale atomic war between the major powers. 
Then, surely, will the meek inherit the earth 
—or what’s left of it. 

The second source of uncertainty is the 
unpredictability of human behavior under 
stress. The entire notion of deterrence as a 
means of preserving peace is predicated on 
the assumption of rationality on both sides. 
But, as the speed of delivery of missiles 
(e.g., from satellite bases) increases, the 
response time for military retaliation de- 
creases; and, as retaliation response time de- 
creases, so does the time available for ra- 
tional thought and considered action. There 
must be dispersion of decision-making away 
from central authority toward more and 
more people whose fingers are closer to the 
“buttons” that must be pressed, and this in- 
creases the chance that someone will be 
psychologically unstable (irrational). Fur- 
thermore, we must accept the fact that there 
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are people with suicidal tendencies who, in 
destroying themselves, have no compunc- 
tions about destroying others, The stresses 
of prolonged massive deterrence can be ex- 
pected to increase the numbers of such peo- 
ple, in high places as well as low. 

The final degradation of human intelli- 
gence and surrender of our capacity to de- 
cide our own fate is to be found in proposals 
for “a push-button for the dead man’s 
hand.” Since a surprise attack could well 
wipe out a major portion of defending per- 
sonnel, the argument goes, we must provide 
automatic devices that will react to blast, 
heat, or radiation levels and release our own 
retaliation. One can imagine the hollow 
pleasure our dying civilians would take in 
the sure knowledge that equal numbers of 
enemy civilians would soon be experienc- 
ing the same torment. 

Massive retaliation is clearly a strategy to 
be employed only as the last resort. Only if 
our own heartland were endangered, only if 
our very survival were threatened, would 
we be willing to let loose such a holocaust. 
Both our allies and our enemies know this— 
the former finding little comfort in it and 
the latter little immediate threat. Therefore, 
it is completely unwieldy as an instrument 
for dealing with the everyday skirmishes of 
foreign policy that have less than survival 
significance. Deterrence through fear of re- 
taliation, and the armament race it engen- 
ders, thus offers no real security. Nor does it 
help us win the real war. Quoting further 
from the National Planning Association re- 
port: “Retaliation plans . . . promote a spirit 
of indifference to the widespread subjection 
of civilians to the horrors of warfare. In the 
seemingly logical pursuit of an idea we may 
thus lose sight of the prime goal of a war 
plan—namely, the best defense of our na- 
tional values, ethics, and institutions.” 
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LIMITED WAR 


The complete failure of massive retaliation 

to provide a workable framework for for- 
eign policy has led people to search for 
ways of reducing the dangers in ordinary 
wars. Proposals usually take either of two 
forms: (a) complete elimination of the use 
of all nuclear weapons; (b) elimination of 
strategic (“saturation”) nuclear weapons 
but use of tactical nuclear weapons. The 
first version assumes that adequate mutual 
agreements and inspection systems can be 
arrived at under present conditions. We shall 
consider this problem in the next section. 
The second version is essentially the Kissin- 
ger Plan (8), and it assumes that interna- 
tional conflicts can be conducted as “gen- 
tlemanly wars” in which certain codes of 
conduct will be adhered to by the military 
and in which adequate, but not “survival 
state,” morale will be maintained by civil- 
ians. 
In the first place, it is clear that as long 
as strategic nuclear weapons are available 
and stockpiled, even though there may be 
explicit or implicit agreement not to use 
them, there always exists the threat of their 
use. Therefore, the Kissinger Plan cannot be 
said to eliminate the danger of nuclear de- 
struction. In fact, it is the presence of mas- 
sive retaliatory capacity in the background 
that is supposed to provide the graduated 
deterrence to keep wars localized—the very 
horror of full-scale nuclear war is supposed 
to prevent antagonists from unleashing it. 
But, by the very same reasoning, this same 
horror already should have led us to nuclear 
disarmament, promptly agreed to by all sides 
—yet it obviously has not. If the horror of 
nuclear attack has not had this deterrent ef- 
fect in a time of relative peace, what hope 
can we have that it will during a time of 
war? 
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The particular danger in the limited-war 
conception is that the attitudes and emo- 
tions generated in wartime—identification 
with allies, involvement with far-flung out- 
posts, frustrations of a war economy, injury 
and death of loved ones—operate to make 
surrender or even compromise psychologi- 
cally intolerable. Even though a conflict 
might begin as a localized affair, waged 
with conventional weapons, each side soon 
finds good reasons to increase the violence 
of its attack. Reversals under conventional 
arms lead to use of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons aimed at military targets—but humans 
are fallible, and what was meant to be tac- 
tical is likely to be perceived by the enemy 
as aimed at civilians. And, when facing the 
threat of disastrous defeat, people who 
would ordinarily shun the very thought of 
nuclear bombing of civilian populations may 
clamor for it, and their leaders may resort to 
it. 

Proponents of the Kissinger Plan see it as 
a strategy which permits us to use war as 
an instrument of foreign policy, enabling us 
to protect the free world by countering ag- 
gression wherever it may occur. The use of 
tactical nuclear weapons is considered ad- 
vantageous for the United States because it 
substitutes highly mobile firepower for sheer 
manpower. How valid are these premises? 
In the first place, we can expect an enemy 
to cancel out quickly the advantage of tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons with similar devices of 
his own. Second, one can understand why 
countries being “protected” might take a 
dim view of being the sites of localized dev- 
astation, since the whole concept of limited 
war is to keep conflicts localized elsewhere 
than in the heartlands of the two major 
powers. 

Finally, there is the whole question of the 
feasibility of “gentlemanly wars.” However 
appealing this concept may be to military 
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men, it seems entirely incompatible with the 
conditions under which wars are fought to- 
day. Modern ideological wars are waged by 
whole populations, not by a few champions 
following rigid codes of honor. Victories and 
defeats are viewed passionately, not with 
the indifference of peasants watching a me- 
dieval tournament. The will to fight in civil- 
ian soldiers and the will to sacrifice in civil- 
ian workers is a monolithic energy built up 
and maintained by the mass media; it is not 
easily guided in its course. The enemy must 
be overwhelmingly evil, and even remote 
objectives must be imbued with survival sig- 
nificance. Under such conditions it is diffi- 
cult to see how wars could long be kept lim- 
ited. Therefore, on the grounds of both in- 
feasibility and failure to eliminate the threat 
to our survival, I find the Kissinger Plan un- 
satisfactory; at base, it is an attempt to sal- 
vage massive deterrence as an instrument of 


foreign policy. 
MUTUAL DISARMAMENT 


Whatever the dominant policy in practice 
may be, our sincere hope is to secure mu- 
tual agreements leading to progressive dis- 
armament. If disarmament included nuclear 
weapons, there is no question but what the 
threat of destruction would be at least tem- 
porarily eliminated, thus satisfying one of 
our main criteria. This policy would also 
foster conditions which favor our way of 
life, as I shall try to demonstrate later, and 
hence would contribute to victory in the 
basic conflict with communism. But the 
problem here is feasibility. 

Negotiations for disarmament are usually 
instigated by anxiety—anxiety created mu- 
tually by more aggressive measures. Thus it 
follows that such negotiations are character- 
istically entered into at times when tensions 
are already running high, and both sides 
bring to the conference table precisely those 
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attitudes which generated the tensions and 
the arms race to begin with. Yet success of 
the policy requires an awareness of the 
greater threat, a trust in the essential hu- 
manity of the enemy, and hence a willing- 
ness to compromise. As Bertrand Russell 
has so wisely (but I think naively) said, it 
requires both sides to accept a course in 
which neither gains and neither loses. Let 
us look more closely into the dynamics of 
this situation. 

Human perceptions are easily influenced 
by previous conditioning, by existing atti- 
tudes, by dominant motives. If the larger of 
two moving dots on a screen is shown be- 
hind the smaller, it is perceived as “chas- 


x 
A B 


ing” the little one; if the larger is shown in 
front of the smaller, it is “leading” the little 
one (but rarely being chased!)—our previ- 
ous experience with size in interpersonal re- 
lations influences our perception of this neu- 
tral event (cf. Heider and Simmel [4]). 
The objectively impassive face of a man in 
a picket line looks “threatening” to a repre- 
sentative of management but “determined” 
to a representative of labor—their attitudes 
toward him differ. Similarly, the same Amer- 
ican military bases in Europe that we see as 
“defensive” (and hence peaceful) the Rus- 
sians see as “offensive” (and hence threat- 
ening). Elsewhere (13) I have summarized 
a great deal of experimental evidence which 
shows how momentary motives affect our 
interpretation of both words and events. 
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Men who have just experienced failure be- 
come sensitized to words signifying fail- 
ure; hungry men are prone to perceive food 
objects where there are none; ambiguous 
words are given interpretations that suit 
one’s purposes and expectations. During 
Khrushchev’s recent visit to this country, 
many instances of such misinterpretation 





occurred—some quite funny and some not 


so funny. 

One experimental demonstration of per- 
ceptual bias in which I myself participated 
many years ago seems particularly relevant 
here. Two bars of light arranged in the 
shape of an X (see the accompanying fig- 
ures) are illuminated in rapid alternation, so 
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that what the observer sees is a single bar | 
rotating from one position to the other—the | 
familiar “phi phenomenon” used in ani- | 


mated neon signs. Now, if the two crossing 


bars are aligned at right angles to each | 


other (Fig. A) when the observer first sees 
them, he will be about equally likely to per- 
ceive either a “rocking” or a “teetering” mo- 
tion. If they are originally aligned in the 
vertical plane (Fig. B), he will always see 
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“rocking”; if they are originally aligned in | 
the horizontal plane (Fig. C), he will al- | 
ways see “teetering’—in other words, the | 
apparent movement ordinarily tends to oc- } 


cur over the shortest distance between | 


lights. But now suppose we start the ob- 
server with the bars in position (B) and, 


while he keeps watching, we gradually shift | 
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the bars through the point of objective 
equality and into position (C). Rather than 
change his mode of perception, the observer 
will persist in seeing the original “rocking” 
movement far beyond the point of objective 
equality, more and more wildly “rocking” 
(D), until suddenly, at some point of gross 
inequality, it breaks into a mild, normal 
“teetering.” 

Now what has all this to do with disarm- 
ament negotiations? It provides a scientific 
basis for one of the major dynamics operat- 
ing in such negotiations, what I shall call 
the biased perception of what is equable. 
We can confidently expect that negotiators 
for both sides, to the extent that they reflect 
in their own nervous systems the dominant 
attitudes, beliefs, and motives of their pub- 
lics—and certainly the publics themselves, 
as they both react and contribute to the 
content of the mass media—will enter nego- 
tiations with reciprocal biases. Hence what 
one group of “observers” perceives as equa- 
ble (fair, balanced, just) must necessarily 
be perceived by the other as inequable (un- 
fair, unbalanced, unjust), and vice versa. 
Bertrand Russell’s rule—that both sides must 
accept a course in which neither gains and 
neither loses—may be logical, but it is not 
psycho-logical. For both sides to agree to 
ban the use of nuclear weapons as a first 
step seems eminently fair in the Soviet 
frame of reference, but it seems eminently 
unfair in the American frame of reference— 
and vice versa for the maintenance of Amer- 
ican bases in Europe. 

Truly equable adjustments would proba- 
bly be ones that both sides see as somewhat 
favorable to the other—but this is a psycho- 
logically uncomfortable viewpoint, and I 
cannot see it being adopted except where 
the costs are slight. Most importantly, we 
also know from laboratory studies that, as 
the motivation level of the observer in- 
creases, as he becomes more hungry, more 


angry, or more anxious, his ways of perceiv- 
ing and interpreting things become even 
more rigid and inflexible (13). As I have al- 
ready pointed out, disarmament negotiations 
are usually entered into when tensions are 
already running high, and these tensions 
amplify the bias in perceiving what is equa- 
ble. 

Finally, we cannot expect nations and 
their negotiators to give up overnight their 
habits of “one-upsmanship”—the belief that 
a successful compromise is one where our 
side comes out on top—or their expectation 
that the other side is playing the same 
game. This brings us to the second major 
dynamism that works against successful ne- 
gotiations, what has been called the self- 
fulfilling prophecy. Negotiators from both 
sides approach disarmament discussions 
with the conviction that the other will prove 
obdurate, unreasonable, and entirely self- 
interested. Prior to each conference, the 
press in each nation warns its readers to ex- 
pect the worst—after all, what can you ex- 
pect from a treacherous enemy? Each group 
believes the other is really using the nego- 
tiations to gain an edge in the cold war 
(which, of course, they do when nothing 
else results from the parley). Believing 
these things, each side behaves so as to 
“win” in the competition, little or nothing is 
achieved, and both sides say, “I told you 
so.” The prophecy has been fulfilled, and 
each fulfilment reinforces the premise about 
the other side that will set the stage for the 
next negotiation. 

We have behind us a long and dismal 
history of unsuccessful negotiations with the 
Russians. We often spend months negotiat- 
ing about the procedures for negotiating 
and even then are unsuccessful. Mutual dis- 
armament requires commitment prior to ac- 
tion, and it is hard to see how far-reaching 
bilateral commitments can be achieved in 
the present climate of fear and distrust. 
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Ill. A Brief Digression on the 
Nature of Social Thinking 


Before moving on to what I hope will be 
the more constructive part of my argu- 
ment, I want to digress a moment on four 
matters that I consider to be necessary in- 
gredients in evaluating policy and choosing 
among alternatives. The first is the matter 
of being aware of the essential relativity of 
human social judgments. The second is a 
matter of being aware of the pressures to- 
ward simple-minded consistency that help 
shape our view of the world. The third is a 
matter of trying to gain a sufficiently broad 
perspective within which to consider the im- 
plications of policies. And the fourth is a 


matter of weighing human values. 


SOCIAL RELATIVITY 


“Man is the measure of all things,” it has 
been said—but this is true, I think, only to 
the extent that his science is primitive. One 
can trace in the development of science a 
progressive freeing of man’s measurements 
or observations from the arbitrary “plat- 
form” of his own senses. Copernicus re- 
moved our planet from the center of the 
conceptual universe; Darwin removed our 
species from the center of God’s creative 
intentions; Freud removed man’s reason 
from an exclusive role in determining his 
behavior. Our social measurements are also 
made relative to our own “position” as an 
observer. The frame of reference within 
which we make judgments, the “zero points” 
of our scales of judgment, are determined 
by a sort of averaging over our own individ- 
ual ranges of experience. What is “big” for 
the child may be “little” for the adult; what 
is obviously “loud” and “risqué” to a New 
England grandmother may be “stylish” and 
“conservative” to her teen-age granddaugh- 
ter. 

I think that one can describe at least 
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three stages in clear social thinking—or in 
“becoming civilized,” if you will. At the sim- 
plest, most primitive stage we unconscious- 
ly project our own frame of reference onto 
others. Since ego assumes alter to be using 
the same reference points as he is, it follows 
that when alter sees as straight what to ego 
is obviously crooked, when he judges to be 
tasteless what to ego is obviously tasty, and 
so on, he must be deliberately “malinger- 
ing,” must be “evil” in some sense, or per- 
haps “sick” or “abnormal.” A classic exam- 
ple of this is given in Hans Reusch’s anthro- 
pological novel about the Eskimo, Top of 
the World: the hero, Emenek, plies his 
white guest with his most savory delicacies, 
like fermented bear brain, and is insulted 
when they are turned down with disgust; his 
wife, Asiak, makes the final gesture of Es- 
kimo sociability, prettying her hair with 
urine, greasing her face with melted blub- 
ber, and then offering herself, giggling and 
blushing, to their guest; the poor man tries 
to flee, whereupon Emenek, outraged, 
dashes himself against the ice wall until he 
is dead (16). 

The second stage is where we recognize 
the relativistic nature of alter’s frame of ref- 
erence but not our own. This produces a 
more humanitarian approach to social prob- 
lems, a “Forgive them for they know not 
what they do” attitude. This is the level of 
understanding at which we account for dis- 
approved behavior in others as being due to 
the conditions under which they happened 
to develop. Thus members of minority 
groups are “pushy,” “aggressive,” or “im- 
moral” because they grew up in an atmos- 
phere of prejudice or without as much edu- 
cation as we have had. This is “the White 
Man’s burden” idea, and at least it leads to 
less punitive reactions than Ernenek’s. 

The third stage, and one that is arrived 
at with great difficulty and maintained with 
even greater difficulty, is where we realize 
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the equally relativistic nature of our own 
frame of reference. Here ego seeks to under- 
stand the nature and location of his own 
“platform” as well as that of alter. This is 
the parent who is able to see that maybe 
his own idea of how high up the trousers 
“look right” is essentially arbitrary. This is 
the visitor to a foreign country who realizes 
that his own neutral points on the clean- 
dirty scale, or the tasty-distasteful scale, or 
the moral-immoral scale are no more “nat- 
ural” than anyone elses. And this is also the 
student of international affairs who sees our 
own strategies and policies to be as relative 
to our experience as the enemy’s are to his. 
Social relativity does not mean that we can- 
not distinguish between truth and falsity or 
good and evil, but it does mean that such 
judgments are very liable to error. 


PSYCHO-LOGIC 


During recent years considerable experi- 
mental information about the dynamics of 
attitude formation and change has been 
gathered (e.g., Heider [3]; Festinger [2]; 
Abelson and Rosenberg [1]; Osgood, Suci, 
and Tannenbaum [15]). Much of it adds up 
to what we have known all along as “the 
consistency of little minds.” Human beings 
generally seem to react to events which do 
not fit their expectations, to propositions 
that are inconsistent with their existing atti- 
tudes, with mental adjustments designed to 
maintain as simple and stable a structure as 
possible. Thus, if we like Ike, and he praises 
Mr. So-and-so, about whom we know little 
or nothing, Mr. So-and-so tends to rise in 
our estimation (it is attitudinally congruent 
for us to favor things favored by people we 
like). Conversely, if the Chinese Reds, 
whom we view with distrust, are in favor of 
“village communes,” about which we know 
almost nothing, “village communes” acquire 
a distinctly unfavorable tone (it is congru- 
ent for us to dislike th 1gs that people we 
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dislike are in favor of). Each of us has a set 
of highly intense values—concerning our 
family, our nation, our religion, our profes- 
sion, and so on—and these serve as anchor 
points in our frame of reference, exerting a 
pushing-pulling effect upon all other ideas 
we encounter in various kinds of communi- 
cations. 

What results is a kind of “psycho-logic”? 
to which we are all susceptible to some de- 
gree—particularly when we are emotional, 
are not alert, or are dealing with matters 
outside our areas of special training. It was 
not logical, but it was psycho-logical, for 
married women to vote against Adlai Ste- 
venson because he was divorced; it is not 
logical for us to conclude that a man who 
beats his wife is a worse poet therefore, but 
it is psycho-logical; it is psycho-logic rather 
than logic that leads us to conclude that 
Nehru is pro-communist because he insists 
on India’s neutrality. The psycho-logic of 
human minds, seeking simple black-and- 
white consistencies in a complex world, runs 
rampant when we try to come to grips with 
problems of international conflict. Never- 
theless we should try to separate the logical 
from the psycho-logical as best we can. As 
I shall try to show later, psycho-logic is one 
of the main blocks to rational thinking in 
our present situation. 


PERSPECTIVE 


It proves helpful for me, at least, to back 
off from our problem once in a while to try 
to view it within a larger chunk of both 
time and space. It is an easy feat for mod- 
ern telescopes to take us out to a neighbor- 
ing galaxy, perhaps a few hundred thou- 
sand light-years away. Now it may well be 
that in the light we receive from this sys- 
tem is included the visible effects of great 





21 have borrowed this apt term from Drs. 
Abelson and Rosenberg (1). 
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wars, waged by great races, on even greater 
planets than our own—yet they were over 
and done when our remote ancestors were 
cowering in unlit caves. By the same token, 
the events which today are shaking the very 
fabric of our lives are all transpiring on the 
knife-thin edge of a little pebble in the sky, 
and they will not cause the slightest pertur- 
bation in the cosmos. As a matter of fact, all 
one has to do is go up as high as some of 
our supersonic planes can go to discover 
that the boundaries between nations are in 
men’s minds, not on the natural terrain. 

One can also take the long view through 
time. He can envisage the interlacing, ever 
expanding tree of human life, bearing its 
generations of ephemeral blooms, yet but 
little affected by the changing national cli- 
mates in its course. The organizations among 
men we call “nations” come and go; a name 
may persist and the human content change, 
or the reverse—and this is as true for what 
we now call “Russia” and the “United 
States” as it was for Rome and Babylon. 
Viewed in sufficiently broad perspective, 
these are relatively minor themes in the 
tapestry of civilization, important though 
they may be to the individual human 
threads. I am not trying to minimize the 
seriousness of our present problems—indeed, 
the entire future of humanity may be at 
stake—but to emphasize different goals. A 
broad perspective makes it possible to sub- 
stitute more remote goals for immediate 
ones. 


HUMAN VALUES 


I think that the main sources of divergent 
opinion about strategy in the war with com- 
munism are differences in the assessment 
of human values. This was particularly clear 
in the recent debate between Bertrand 
Russell and Sidney Hook on the pages of 
the New Leader (May 26 and July 7, 
1958). Russell maintained that a Commu- 
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nist victory would certainly not be so great 
a disaster as the extinction of human life, 
whereas Hook maintained that, even if his 
policy (essentially deterrence through fear 
of retaliation) led to extinction of the hu- 
man race, it would still be preferable to a 
Communist victory. I myself would have to 
side with Bertrand Russell in this calculus 
of human values. For one thing, although 
sheer survival is not a very lofty goal in 
itself, it is (as Russell pointed out) a pre- 
requisite for the achievement or enjoyment 
of any other value. Second, where there’s 
life there’s hope, and, as long as there are 
thinking human beings around, there is al- 
ways a chance for improvement. 

I must also agree with Russell that it is 
selfish and arrogant for a small segment of 
one generation to make such a decision for 
all people and for all future time. Hook 
quite frankly says that his argument is ad- 
dressed only to the present generations: 
“They must make the choice—only their de- 
sires, wishes, fears, and hopes count.” His 
argument must really be addressed only to 
the adult generation in this country, be- 
cause neither our children nor the millions 
of humans in India, China, Canada, South 
America, and so on have much say in the 
matter. The calculus of values also includes 
preservation of our “way of life”—not just 
in the here and now, or in the name of a 
patticular political organization, but in the 
mifnds of men and the way they behave to- 
ward each other. The calculus would in- 
clude some estimate of the comforts we 
now enjoy, the freedom we have for scholar- 
ly and scientific research, the luxury of art 
and entertainment, the kind of life our 
children, and then our grandchildren, might 
be expected to face. 

Now, I do not claim that there is any one 
“right” way to assess and weigh these 
values. But, being firmly committed to the 
democratic way of life, I do believe that 
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individuals should be allowed to make their 
own calculations, express them publicly, 
and, in the leavening process of democracy, 
participate in what really should be the 
“great debate” of our time. This is what 
Hook would not allow. He says: “The pri- 
mary issue between us is whether Russell’s 
position will contribute to the failure of 
those negotiations [between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., on inspection sys- 
tems, etc.] and whether mine will contri- 
bute to their success.” Elsewhere he suggests 
that “Russell’s recent views . . . have al- 
ready done so much harm to the free world” 
and that the Kremlin has been encouraged 
to risk aggression through the belief that 
we might be guided by his views. Hook's 
position here is doubly wrong, I think. In 
the first place, it condemns the freedom to 
express divergent opinions upon which is 
based the way of life Hook himself pre- 
sumably favors; second, it assumes that the 
great debate which we have hardly begun 
has already been decided. I think it is high 
time to bring this debate fully out into the 
open. To be able to do so is a sign of 
strength, not weakness, in our democratic 
way of life. 


IV. Requirements for Victory in 


COREE.” 


serene 


the War with Communism 


Victory in a “hot war” with Russia—even 
granting that winning such a war is con- 
ceivable—would not mean victory in the 
“cold war” with communism. Many people 
do not seem to realize this. As a matter of 
fact, it would be entirely possible to “win” 
the short-term military encounter at the ex- 
pense of losing the long-term ideological 
conflict—that is, by adopting a totalitarian 
way of life. 

The war with communism is a pervasive 
conflict between alien political philosophies, 
and, being such, victory must be sought in 
the minds of men. Yet most of the discus- 
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sion of policy in a nuclear age has been 
framed in technological terms and carried 
on more by physicists and engineers than 
by social scientists. If I am right, nuclear 
technology merely sets the problem; it nei- 
ther explains our difficulties nor offers any 
real solutions. 

We must first ask ourselves this: What 
are the conditions which support the Com- 
munist (or any other totalitarian) way of 
life as against our own way? Then we must 
ask: How can these conditions be changed 
within the existing setup of competing sov- 
ereign states? It soon becomes clear that any 
solution entails a major job of social en- 
gineering. 


CONDITIONS WHICH SUPPORT 
TOTALITARIAN SYSTEMS 


Specification of the conditions which en- 
courage totalitarian systems and discourage 
democratic ones is a job for political sci- 
entists, and I suspect it has already been 
done. I submit that at least the following 
conditions should be included, recognizing 
that my list is certainly not exhaustive and 
perhaps misses some of the most important 
variables. 

Economic scarcityWhen people exist 
near a bare subsistence level, little energy 
is left over for the development of those 
uniquenesses (in dress, in dwelling, in fare, 
in experience, in belief) which make people 
important as individual human beings. Un- 
derdevelopment of basic industries in pre- 
war Russia kept most people near the sub- 
sistence level; diversion of national energies 
into military and scientific efforts has con- 
tinued this condition. Insistence on the 
dignity and freedom of the individual de- 
velops as capacity for, and awareness of, 
differences between people increases. 

Social inequality.—Totalitarian systems 
display gross inequalities in civil, political, 
and social rights, based on the distribution 
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of power if nothing else. The working of 
the system tends continuously to reduce so- 
cial mobility. The Russians came, via revolu- 
tion, from one system of extreme social in- 
equality under the tsars into another under 
communism. The economic equality identi- 
fied with the term “communism” (and now 
more in name than in practice) does not 
extend to social equality—the Communist 
party in Russia is an elite into which the 
masses of the people have only limited 
access. 

Educational deficiency.—Limited or bi- 
ased education prevents people from ac- 
quiring the tools needed to improve their 
state. Totalitarian systems characteristical- 
ly, though not inevitably, develop in places 
where the masses of the people are relative- 
ly uneducated. Although the Communists 
have been greatly expanding the education 
of their people, it has been for the purposes 
of the state rather than for any liberalizing 
influence it might have. 

Information restriction.—Free flow of com- 
munication, both within and across national 
boundaries and both among individuals and 
via the mass media, provides the diversity 
of viewpoints in which lies the vitality of 
the democratic system and the freedom of 
choice people need to govern themselves. 
Such freedom is the anathema of totalitari- 
anism. It is important to note that, although 
the Communists have increased educational 
opportunities, they have not relaxed to any 
significant degree their control over com- 
munication. 

External threat.—Threat from outside im- 
pels people to accept subservience to the 
state and to forego individual freedoms, in 
the interest of what they perceive as the 
common group goal—namely, survival. To- 
talitarian leaders, including the Communists, 
have regularly employed such threat to gain 
acceptance of their policies. The same thing 
applies to democratic systems. It is when 
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we feel secure from outside enemies that we 
are most free to engage in healthy bickering 
among ourselves; it has been in times ot 
external threat that we have tended to lose 
our freedoms to speak, to dissent, to know, 
and to act as we please. 


MODIFYING THESE CONDITIONS 

The totalitarian way of life is primarily a 
political conception of the relationship be- 
tween individuals and their government, but 
it is more than that. It is also a social con- 
ception of the relationship between man 
and man, and even between parent and 
child, in which individuality tends to be 
submerged by authority. This conception 
expresses itself in the ways people habitual- 
ly behave toward each other, as well as in 
their expectations and in the significances 
they attach to events. But, being matters of 
habit, these conceptions can be modified. 
The problem is how—given the existing 
state of affairs. What is the logical design 
for solution of this problem? 

When scientists, working on their own 
much smaller-scale problems, want to 
change something, they operate on the con- 
ditions which produce the phenomenon. In 
our present, infinitely larger-scale problem 
we would like to so modify the background 
conditions in Communist and other states 
as to foster and support a more democratic 
way of life. If we could succeed in doing 
this, no matter what the strategies em- 
ployed, we would be taking a giant step 
toward final victory in what I have called 
the real war. 

The world situation today is one of ex- 
tremely high mutual threat perception be- 
tween two coalitions of essentially sovereign 
states. Degree of autonomy within these 
coalitions is much less than between them, 
of course. It is a bipolar power situation 
aggravated by a fundamental ideological 
conflict. In vicious circular fashion, mutual 
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threat perceptions are driving an arms race 
and vice versa. The combination of ideolog- 
ical differences and threat perceptions has 
led to intense security measures, and both 
sides have erected “iron curtains” through 
which only carefully metered driblets of 
communication can pass. 

I, therefore, see rational policy as re- 
quiring two phases: Phase I—reversal of the 
tensions/arms-race spiral. Before any other 
policies can be employed effectively, mutual 
threat perceptions must be reduced to a 
level where the arms race can be halted 
and then put in reverse. Not only is this 
obviously necessary to escape the very real 
danger of mutual annihilation, but it is also 
the only sure way to dissolve the “iron 
curtains” that hinder the use of other strate- 
gies. Phase II—maintaining the peace. It is 
my contention that our way of life flourishes 
in peacetime and the totalitarian way in 
wartime. If I am right, then prolonging the 
peace works in our favor. 

It is apparent that many of the condi- 
tions supporting the Communist way of 
life—economic scarcity, social inequality, ed- 
ucational deficiency, and information re- 
striction—cannot be manipulated directly in 
our present world situation. They all require 
penetration of the “iron curtains” in one 
way or another, and, therefore, strategies 
pertaining to them belong in Phase II. On 
the other hand, we can manipulate the con- 
dition of external threat directly. This vari- 
able is at least partly under our control— 
because we ourselves, in our words and ac- 
tions, contribute to the level of threat which 
the Russians perceive. We can behave so as 
to raise this threat or lower it; we can 
change it abruptly or in gradual stages. The 
critical, but very sensitive and difficult, 
Phase I—reversal of the tensions/arms-race 
spiral—hinges on our intelligent manipula- 
tion of the condition of external threat. 
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V. Phase I: Reversal of the 
Tensions/Arms-Race Spiral 

The most obvious way to bring an end 
to the arms race would be to negotiate 
bilateral agreements on such things as test- 
ing bans, inspection systems, and, ultimate- 
ly, arms reductions. We see behind us a long 
trail of unsuccessful efforts along these lines, 
and in an earlier section I tried to specify 
some of the mechanisms responsible for 
these failures—particularly biased percep- 
tions of what is equable and self-fulfilling 
prophecies about the enemy, both amplified 
by the high level of international tension. 
Let us look now, therefore, into the possi- 
bilities of unilateral action. 


COMPLETE UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT 

Analysis of a highly improbable situation. 
—Suddenly, without prior hint or warning, 
on the morning of May Day, 1961, the 
world communications networks rock with 
the biggest news item in history; RUSSIANS 
yuNK weapons!! The story goes on, with 
quotations direct from Khrushchev himself, 
to the effect that the Communists have de- 
cided to call off their suicide pact with the 
capitalists across the seas; that, even though 
they were in a position to win the war, they 
have the larger interests of humanity at 
heart; that they believe the Americans will 
welcome this relief from continuing fear 
and will respond in kind. To demonstrate 
the complete good faith of the Russian peo- 
ple, Khrushchev invites President Eisen- 
hower to select a large delegation of civilian 
scientists and military officers to come to 
the Soviet Union to observe the public dis- 
mantling and deactivation of all major nu- 
clear and other weapons—“only leaving arm- 
aments sufficient for our own 
security.” 

Just what would be the most probable 
reactions of our government and our people 


internal 
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to such an event? Perhaps we know our 
own situation well enough to make reason- 
ably good predictions. The first reaction—in 
statements by public officials and in news- 
papers—almost certainly would be “It’s a 
trick!” and we would become doubly alert 
for suprise attack. But as hours and days 
went quietly by, more and more pressure 
would be brought to bear by reasonable 
people to look into this situation fully. So, 
with our defenses up, we would carefully 
extend our feelers and explore the Russian 
action. Gradually it would become clear 
from on-the-spot reports, from the freedom 
of our observers to go anywhere unhindered, 
that this was no trick but the absolute 
truth—we would find ourselves no longer 
faced by a powerful, threatening enemy. 

At this point we would feel somewhat 
awkward standing there with an immense 
military machine in our hands. Certainly, 
we would be under great pressures both 
from within and from without to follow 
the Russian example. Would we take ad- 
vantage of the defenselessness of the enemy 
by releasing nuclear devastation upon him? 
I am certain we would not. Would we oc- 
cupy Russia for a time and try to establish 
democracy there? We might, but I think we 
would find it difficult to impose a system of 
beliefs and make it stick. I think we would 
rapidly reduce our own armaments, would 
enter willingly into agreements for world 
inspection and control systems, would ar- 
range for extensive trade and cultural ex- 
change, and so on. In short, what began as 
unilateral disarmament would soon become 
mutual disarmament. 

Analysis of an equally improbable situa- 
tion.—Now let us turn the tables and apply 
this kind of solution to ourselves. If we 
were to take the same unilateral step of 
complete, publicly announced and publicly 
observed, disarmament, what might we ex- 
pect from the Russians? I am sure that their 
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first reaction also would be one of suspicion 
—“Look out! It’s a trick!” This would be 
good, because it would provide them time 
for rational appraisal. There would be a 





news blackout within and across the Iron | 


Curtain, in all probability, while the Rus- f 


sian leaders “worried it out.” Then there 
would be tentative investigation and finally 
full and complete inspection and observa- 
tion. 


But what would be the Communist reac- | 


tion when it was realized that we were de- 
fenseless in a military sense? Would they 
leap to destroy us with nuclear weapons? 
I am sure they would not—because it would 


be unnecessary, and it would reap certain | 


moral disadvantage. Would they occupy us 
and try to make good Communists out of 
us? They might, but I think that in the long 
run they would be changed more in the 
process. Would they aggressively spread 


—_— 


communism over the world? To West Ger- | 


many? To Korea? To India? They might by 
non-military means, but overt aggression is 


: : ) 
rather pointless when there is no external 


threat. What I think they would do is divert 
their own productive capacity back toward 
civilian needs, take full advantage of the 
productive capacity of the United States to 
raise their own standard of living—and thus 
gradually adopt the conditions which foster 
a more democratic way of life (regardless 
of the fact that it might be called “com- 
munism”). 

The fundamental objection to unilateral 


action.—I can almost hear the objections at 
this point. All this is fantastically, incredibly 


unrealistic! It may be true that Americans 
would react to a defenseless enemy in this 
way, but Russians are another kind of ani- 
mal altogether. And even if the Russian 
people could be assumed to be more or less 
like us in fundamental respects, you cer- 
tainly cannot assume that about the Russian 
leaders. As Sidney Hook has said (5), men 
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like Stalin, Bulganin, and Khrushchev—the 
whole crew of the Kremlin—are power-mad 
fanatics. “Today, a Communist world would 
be a tightly knit despotism of fear without 
sanctuaries, without interstices to hide, with- 
out possibilities for anonymity. . . . A Com- 
munist world could easily become a sci- 
entific Gehenna . . our children and 
grandchildren may curse us for turning them 
over to the jailers of a Communist 1984 in 
which, brainwashed and degraded, they are 
not even free to die until their masters give 
them leave.” 

I deliberately decided to present the hy- 
pothetical case for abrupt and complete 
unilateral disarmament first—because it 
draws out what I believe is the deepest 
objection to any solution of this sort. This 
is what I shall call the bogy-man conception 
of the enemy; it is clearly illustrated in 
Sidney Hook’s arguments above. Now, I 
certainly do not claim any exclusive pos- 
session of the truth, and it may be that 
Hook is more nearly right in this than I 
am. But I can show how the bogy-man con- 
ception develops naturally out of the dy- 
namics of human thinking—when little minds 
seek simple consistencies in a complex 
world, or big minds, like Hook’s, operate 
under intense emotion, as I think was the 
case. It can also be shown, in retrospect, 
that we have produced bogy men in every 
past war—the Simon Legree of the Civil 
War, the murderous Santa Anna of the war 
with Mexico, the Kaiser of World War I, the 
cruel, buck-toothed Jap of World War II. 
Of course, there may be elements of truth 
in these images, Adolf Hitler being a case 
in point, but the question before us is the 
Russian bogy and its validity. 

What are the dynamics of bogy-building? 
First, we have the focal belief that we are 
good, pleasant, kind, honest, fair, noble, 
and so on; in the ordinary use of terms, as 
they apply to everyday interactions with 
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friends and neighbors, this is a necessary 
and generally valid belief. We are opposed 
to THEY; ALLY is opposed to ENEMY. Since 
the Russian Communists have been clearly 
identified as our enemy, psycho-logic dic- 
tates that RUssIANSs must be bad, unpleasant, 
cruel, dishonest, unfair, bestial, and so on— 
the opposites of properties we attribute to 
ourselves. But then we have groups of 
visiting Russians in our homes and on our 
farms—we find them friendly, interesting, 
and in many ways just like us; our own 
tourists return from Russia with reports of 
how friendly, helpful, cultured, and sincere 
the Russians were—what jolly cameraderie 
there was with Russian friends in the res- 
taurants and so on. This puts the attitude 
system under stress again—how can RUSSIANS 
be unpleasant, unfair, and bestial and yet at 
the same time be friendly, helpful, and just 
like us? The typical resolution—and one 
familiar to researchers on human thinking— 
is to break the concept RUSSIAN into two 
parts and assign the conflicting traits to the 
different parts. It is THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
who are really friendly, kind, and just like 
us, whereas it is THE RUSSIAN LEADERS who 
are the bad, dangerous, cruel, and unpleas- 
ant fellows. Fortunately, for the preserva- 
tion of our crude mental maps of the com- 
plex world, we are less likely to have per- 
sonal contact with these bogy men. It may 
be noted in passing that such dynamics 
foster the hope, held out by many com- 
mentators, that the good RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
must soon overthrow the bad RUSSIAN LEAD- 
ERS, This has been a dominant theme of 
“The Voice of America.” No doubt the Rus- 
sian man in the street wonders why the 
good AMERICAN PEOPLE just like him have 
not yet begun the revolution against their 
bad CAPITALIST LEADERS! 

I am not familiar with any direct evidence 
on the: Russians, but the social sciences 
have amassed considerable evidence for the 
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essential similarities of peoples of different 
races and nationalities in many basic char- 
acteristics—for example, in intelligence, in 
ability to solve problems, in the variety of 
emotions and capacity for feeling and ex- 
pressing them. In our own work (9, 10, 
14) we have been able to show that groups 
as different as Americans, Greeks, Japanese, 
and Navajo Indians use essentially the same 
basic dimensions in making meaningful 
judgments and even share subtle synesthetic 
tendencies and metaphors to a high degree. 
The relative ease with which novels and 
poems can be translated and appreciated 
across languages also testifies to the extent 
of shared habits and traits. I realize that one 
can point to what seems to be contrary 
evidence about the Communists: there were 
blood baths during the early days of their 
revolution and violent purges since then; 
there was the ruthless stamping-down of 
counterrevolt in Hungary; there are salt 
mines in Siberia; there have been execu- 
tions of men like Nagy. It is to be regretted 
that men can be inhumanly cruel to each 
other, but this is a potentiality in all men, 
fostered by the very conditions we would 
like to change. 

What were the conditions under which 
the Russians behaved this way? The Com- 
munist revolution unleashed violent hatreds 
that had been festering for decades; Russia 
has been, until very recently, a big but in- 
dustrially and culturally backward country; 
the Russian people suffered more, I believe, 
than any other during World War II; they 
have had reason to perceive an external 
threat for a long period, and revolt in the 
satellite countries was probably seen as in- 
cited by the West and certainly as threaten- 
ing to their security. If not sufficient, these 
are certainly partial reasons for their be- 
havior. And, then, trying to apply what I 
called the third stage in clear social think- 
ing, I must ask about the mote in our own 
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eye. I know that, if “we had the gift to see 
ourselves as others see us,” we might better 
comprehend how they interpret our treat- 
ment of some minority groups, our use of 
atomic bombs against Japanese population 
centers, and our refusal to agree to ban the 
use of nuclear weapons. We have explana- 
tions for these things, it is true, but the 
Russians are just as blind to our justifica- 
tions as we are to theirs. 

Recent travelers to Russia, including some 
scholars whom I know personally, have 
been impressed by the “mirror image” of 
our own attitudes that they find among 
both the people and the leaders there. “Why 
do you Americans want war?” our informal 
ambassadors are asked. And when they 
answer that we certainly do not want war, 
the Russians ask, “Then why do your leaders 
prepare for war? Why do they ring us about 
with missile bases?” When our travelers ask 
them why they are maintaining a great 
army and building up nuclear weapons for 
long-range attack, they reply, of course, that 
we leave them no choice. 

I believe that we must accept these prot- 
estations of good faith as genuine. They 
blame their warlike behavior on us, just as 
we blame ours on them. And, as a matter of 
fact, since men who have experienced a 
disaster are more wary than men who have 
only heard about it, I would guess that the 
Russians are even more deeply worried 
about a “hot war” than we are. We can use 
their concern in either of two ways: We can 
use it to justify a “get-tough” policy (which 
is what we have been doing, in part, and 
which has been driving them to outrace us 
in armaments) or we can use it to justify a 
gamble that they would reciprocate in an 
open policy of unilateral action. 

What, then, do I conclude about the 
bogy man? I am sure it would be unrealistic 
to completely discount the real differences 
between the Russians and ourselves—par- 
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ticularly those concerning the value of in- 
dividual human beings which stem from 
our ideological conflict. In this connection, 
however, I am impressed by Ralph K. 
White’s argument, based on international 
studies of opinions and attitudes, that the 
common people in both the East and the 
West are steadily converging toward a 
“modal philosophy” which values political 
freedom, believes in free economic enter- 
prise, but sides with the economic under- 
dog (20). In any case, I am also sure that 
the Russian bogy man has been overdrawn 
in the workings of our own mental dy- 
namics—particularly by those intellectuals 
who do not distinguish between Russian 
communism and German naziism. In other 
words, the Russian bogy can be cut down 
to more realistic size and shape. The simi- 
larities between us are probably much 
greater than the differences we stress; their 
perceptions of the present situation and re- 
actions to it may be much like our own, 
and they would probably welcome a way 
out as much as we would. 

Rejection of complete unilateral disarma- 
ment.—It is obvious that any policy which 
would leave this nation abruptly and com- 


' pletely defenseless would never be accepted. 


It asks American Man to act in a uniquely 
civilized way and to assume that Russian 
Man would respond in kind, but human cul- 
ture is not ready for such a big step. Even 
though it is completely infeasible, presenta- 
tion of this unpopular alternative has served 
to bring out what is probably the deepest 
source of resistance to any non-aggressive 


_ proposal—the bogy-man conception of the 


enemy. It is interesting to note in passing 
that abrupt unilateral action of this sort 
would be much more feasible under the 
Communist system—and, if I am right, it 
would very quickly result in mutual dis- 
armament—but I do not think we can put 
very much hope in this eventuality! 
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CASE FOR GRADUATED UNILATERAL 
ACTION 


Imagine two husky men standing facing 
each other near the middle, but on opposite 
sides, of a long and rigid, neatly balanced 
seesaw. As either man takes a step outward, 
the other must compensate with a nearly 
equal step outward on his side or the bal- 
ance will be destroyed. The farther out they 
move, the greater the unbalancing effect of 
each unilateral step and the more agile and 
quick to react both men must become to 
maintain the precarious equilibrium. To 
make the situation even worse, both of 
these husky men realize that this teetering 
board has some limit to its tensile strength— 
at some point it is certain to crack, dropping 
them both to destruction. So both men are 
frightened, but neither is willing to admit 
it for fear the other might take advantage 
of him. How are these two men to escape 
from this dangerous situation—a situation in 
which the fate of each is bound up with 
that of the other? 

One reasonable solution immediately pre- 
sents itself: let them agree to walk slowly 
and carefully back toward the center of the 
teetering board in unison. To do this they 
must trust each other. But these men dis- 
trust each other, and each supposes the 
other to be irrational] enough to destroy them 
both unless he (ego) preserves the balance. 
But now let us suppose that, during a quiet 
moment in the strife, it occurs to one of 
these men that perhaps the other really is 
just as frightened as he is and would also 
welcome some way of escaping from this 
intolerable situation. So this man decides to 
gamble on his new insight and calls out 
loudly, “I am taking a small step toward 
you!” The other man, rather than have the 
precarious balance upset, also takes a step 
forward, whereupon the first takes yet an- 
other, larger step. Thus they work their 
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ways back to safety by a series of unilateral, 
yet reciprocal, steps—very much as they had 
originally moved out against each other. 

Assumptions underlying this policy.—_We 
will talk about graduated unilateral disen- 
gagement (rather than disarmament) to 
emphasize the fact that we are considering 
a much wider range of acts of a tension- 
reducing nature than the notion of disarma- 
ment includes. This policy is based on the 
assumption that the Russian people and 
leaders are sufficiently like us to accept an 
unambiguous opportunity to reduce the 
probability of mutual nuclear destruction. 
It also assumes that the Russian leaders are 
susceptible to moral pressures, both from 
without and from within, since such pres- 
sures are an index of the success or failure 
of their system. It assumes that, unlike 
mutual negotiations which can easily be 
twisted into cold-war propaganda, unilateral 
acts of a tension-reducing nature are rela- 
tively unambiguous. It assumes that each 
unilateral act that is reciprocated makes the 
next such sequence easier to accomplish. 
Finally, it assumes that the Communists are 
as convinced that their way of life will win 
out in non-military competition for men’s 
minds as we are that ours will and that they 
would be satisfied to compete on those 
terms. Many statements by Communist lead- 
ers in recent years indicate that this is their 
view. 

Nature of this policy—Although I am not 
competent to specify the details of a policy 
of graduated unilateral disengagement, I 
can outline its essentials and give some il- 
lustrations. To be maximally effective in in- 
ducing the enemy to reciprocate, a unilateral 
act (1) should, in terms of military aggres- 
sion, be clearly disadvantageous to the side 
making it, yet not cripplingly so; (2) should 
be such as to be clearly perceived by the 
enemy as reducing his external threat; (3) 
should not increase the enemy’s threat to 
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our heartland; (4) should be such that 
reciprocal action by the enemy is clearly 
available and clearly indicated; (5) should 
be announced in advance and widely pub- 
licized to ally, neutral, and enemy countries 
—as regards the nature of the act, its pur- 
pose as part of a consistent policy, and the 
expected reciprocation; (6) but should not 
demand prior commitment to reciprocation 
by the enemy as a condition for its com- 
mission. 

In general, the initial acts of unilateral 
disengagement would be small in magnitude 
of potential risk, should they not be recipro- 
cated, but would increase in magnitude of 
risk potential as reciprocations were ob- 
tained. The initial series of unilateral acts 
would be designed to be cumulative in their 
tension-reducing effect upon the enemy but 
non-cumulative in their effect upon our ca- 
pacity to deliver massive retaliation should 
this policy fail—that is, the acts would not 
be such as to weaken us progressively in the 
same area or in the “survival” area at all. 
Progressive unilateral disengagement should 
be viewed as a Phase I “primer,” as a means 
of starting a reversal in the kinds of recipro- 





cal actions now being made (i.e., the arms | 


race); it should not exclude other policies, 
such as mutual disarmament negotiations, 
as they become available to us. Above all, 
it should be a policy entered into sincerely 


as an attempt to probe the enemy’s true in- | 
tentions, not as merely another weapon in | 


the cold war, and it should be continued 
consistently until it is entirely clear what 
the enemy’s intentions actually are. 


The following is intended solely as an il- 


lustration of what a sequence of unilateral 
tension-reducing acts might be like; it is not 
a proposal of what the specific acts should 
be. As I tried to make clear in the begin- 


— 


Sager 


ning, I do not have the necessary training | 


or information to make concrete proposals 
in this area, but I am sure there are people 
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in our government who would be fully capa- 
ble of doing so. 

1. The United States government an- 
nounces to the world that on a date one 
month from that time® it intends to share 
with the Russians (and all other nations) 
the information it has been gathering on 
the conditions of outer space, on the manu- 
facture of “clean” nuclear bombs, and on 
various other developments in science whose 
main values are peaceful and scientific in 
nature. We indicate that, whereas our own 
action is not contingent upon their prior 
commitment, we expect them to respond in 
kind by sharing information of a similar 
nature. We also announce that this is part 
of our new policy—to reduce world tensions 
by direct, progressive unilateral steps. 

2. On the date set, this action is taken. 
Our next move depends upon what the Rus- 
sians have done at this point. (a) If they 
have reciprocated, we take a larger step: 
perhaps we announce that one month from 
that time we intend to deactivate and with- 
draw from a major military base—one closest 
and most threatening to the Russian heart- 
land—and we invite them to send observers 
to check this operation. Again, we assert our 
general policy and suggest appropriate re- 
ciprocation on their part. (b) If the Rus- 
sians have failed to reciprocate to our first 
unilateral act, we take another small step: 
perhaps we announce that on a date one 





8 Time intervals between announcements of 
unilateral acts and their execution should be just 
sufficient for rational consideration by the enemy, 
for his preparation of reciprocating actions, and 
for world opinion to mobilize. 


4It probably should be pointed out that, in 
an age of nuclear missiles, stable military bases 
whose locations are well known are “sittin; 
ducks” anyhow, since they would be the first 
targets in a surprise attack against us; their only 
value is in terms of threat or in terms of a sur- 
prise attack on our own part—which I have 
argued we would not launch. 
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month from this time we intend to ban for 
a period of one year all further tests of nu- 
clear weapons, and again we invite their 
inspection. We restate our general policy 
and our expectation that they will recip- 
rocate. 

8. On the date set, this second unilateral 
action, (a) or (b), is taken. If the Russians 
have been reciprocating, we take still larger 
steps bearing on focal points of tensions. It 
is quite possible, of course, that by this 
time the Russians may be trying to outdo 
us in “walking inward on the seesaw”—they 
have already made some tentative moves in 
this direction (e.g., their unilateral decision 
to ban nuclear-bomb testing for a period). 
If, on the other hand, the Russians have 
not reciprocated, I think we should con- 
tinue our series of tension-reducing but non- 
crippling acts until either mounting moral 
pressure forces them to reciprocate or their 
negative intention becomes completely clear. 

I believe that graduated unilateral disen- 
gagement can provide the basis for a posi- 
tive and consistent foreign policy, one that 
is appropriate to international relations in 
a nuclear age and one in which we can take 
the initiative. In recent years our foreign 
policy has been essentially reactive and op- 
portunistic. This is not only ineffective but 
downright dangerous, because it allows 
others to manipulate us by simply applying 
the right stimuli. We could find many op- 
portunities to apply “psycho-logic pressure” 
to the Russians, if we were not such blind 
adherents to our own psycho-logic—that is, 
always taking a posture of opposition to 
them, regardless of the issue. For example, 
we should side with them on issues where 
we can do so in good faith—-which would 
put their oversimplified picture of the world 
under stress. Acceptance of China into the 
UN may be a case in point. It seems to me 
that we have accepted too readily the role 
of defending the status quo, and, in doing 
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so, we have forgotten that our own way of 
life is itself a major revolution in men’s 
minds that is just getting under way. 


CONSIDERATION OF SOME OBJECTIONS 


There are many deep-seated objections to 
any non-aggressive policy of this sort, and 
it will be well to anticipate them. I have 
had the benefit of many critical discussions 
of this policy with colleagues in many fields, 
and they have helped shake some of the 
“bugs” out of the proposal. Objections tend 
to fall into two classes: those based on more 
emotional grounds and those based on more 
rational or practical grounds. 

More emotional objections—The most 
deep-seated objection to the policy I have 
outlined goes back to what I have called the 
bogy-man conception of the enemy. Many 
people will argue that any unilateral act de- 
signed to reduce tensions would be inter- 
preted by the Russians as a sign of weak- 
ness and, given their inherent nature, would 
encourage them to encroach further on the 
free world. I cannot deny this possibility. 
But, if this is their inherent nature, then we 
should be sure of it before the present bal- 
ance of military power has shifted to any 
significant degree. At least, we would have 
made a sincere effort to test their intentions, 
and the increased risk should be more than 
offset by a gain in favorable world opinion. 
Surely it would be a tragedy, a cause for 
cosmic irony, if two of the most civilized 
nations on this earth were to drive each 
other to their mutual destruction because of 
their mutually threatening conceptions of 
each other—without ever testing the validity 
of these conceptions. 

Some Americans would see this policy 
as deliberate subversion, a Communist-in- 
spired Trojan Horse. They would see it as 
a proposal that we surrender without a fight, 
and anyone making such a proposal must, 
so psycho-logic dictates, be on the Com- 
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munist side. The argument that this is a 
strategy designed to get us out of a dilem- 
ma and win the real war would be incom- 
prehensible to them. The fact that this ob- 


jection flows more from emotion than from | 


reason does not minimize its effectiveness. 
Many more American would probably see 


this policy as a coward’s way, a kind of | 
“moral disarmament,” and therefore entirely | 


distasteful. Pacifism has always been asso- 
ciated with weakness in the American mean- 
ing system; in times of peace it may be 
good-weak (i.e., Milquetoast), but in times of 
war it quickly becomes bad-weak (coward- 
ly). This, too, is as illogical a criticism as 
it is potent. The man who throws away his 
gun and faces his enemy with his bare hands 
and his wits is certainly not a coward. Nei- 
ther are the men who follow the dictates of 
their reason and conscience against authori- 
ty or public opinion. The story of the un- 
faltering passive resistance of the people of 
Norway to the wishes of quislings and their 
Nazi military supporters is a heartening ex- 
ample of courage—courage far greater than 
that of the men with guns who tried to 
break them. 

Probably many people, however, will see 
this policy as an idealist’s fantasy—certainly 
not one that faces up to the hard realities 
of the world in which we live. They would 
say that to weaken one’s own defenses in 
the present situation is as softheaded as it 
is softhearted. However, what seems realis- 
tic within one’s time-bound frame of ref- 
erence may seem highly unrealistic within 
a broader scheme of things. What we call 
“realistic” usually depends upon what is 
habitual, what we are familiar with, and 
immediate goals. Thus it is “realistic” to 
concentrate on earning a living, getting 
one’s children through school, and getting 
a little fun out of life, but it is “idealistic” 
to concentrate on the world of the future. 
So, too, is it “realistic” to react to outside 
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threat with demands for more weapons, and 
“jdealistic” to worry about where it is all 
leading us. Anthropologists are familiar 
with cultures that, through continued blind 
adherence to practices that once were “real- 
istic,” are gradually committing suicide. I 
think we are in exactly the same spot. We 
are continuing to practice rites and rituals 
of international relations that were devel- 
oped in, and appropriate to, the past—firm- 
ly believing them to be “realistic’—in a 
present age that renders them suicidal. 
More rational objections.—But there are 
objections to graduated unilateral disengage- 
ment that arise from considerations other 
than its unpopularity. Even many of those 
who agree with the logic of my general 
argument may come to the conclusion that 
it is simply not feasible. For one thing, the 
existing attitudes and beliefs in the public 
mind, coupled with my own principle of 
psycho-logic, make it likely that, even if 
such a policy were adopted and sponsored 
by thoughtful and courageous leaders, both 
it and they would be rejected by the vast 
majority of people in this country. And more 
than that—would our leaders; charged with 
responsibility for the security of the nation, 
dare to take the risks such a policy involves? 
My answer would be that unpopular causes 
have been won before. Attitudes and beliefs 
can be changed. During the period when 
Russia became our ally and bravely de- 
fended Stalingrad, some of our own re- 
search at the time (19) showed that we 
not only came to think of Russians as kind, 
noble, and fair, but even as more Christian! 
Reviewing some of the war movies of that 
period is quite convincing on this score. 
Changes in public attitudes and beliefs de- 
pend upon events—if not those that occur 
inadvertently in the world, then those that 
are produced by men whose opinions count. 
But what about the objection that grad- 
uated unilateral action involves too much 


risk? Although graduated disengagement 
does involve progressively increasing risk— 
indeed, the open and explicit assumption of 
risk is essential for its acceptance by the 
enemy-—I believe such risk must be taken 
in the interest of our long-term security. 
Particularly is this true because, as I have 
tried to show earlier, our present policies in- 
volve equal or greater risk but yet offer no 
long-run hope of either security or winning 
the real war with communism. We must 
simply accept it as given that there is no 
policy, no alternative we can choose, that 
entails no risk. The best we can do is to 
weigh the risks involved in different policies 
against the ultimate gains that might be 
achieved. 

Another objection made on the grounds 
of feasibility is this: are not my conditions— 
(1) that acts must be disadvantageous to us 
in a military sense and (3) that they must 
not increase the threat to our heartland— 
incompatible? In the first place, there is no 
perfect correlation between the military sig- 
nificance of events and their psychological 
impact. The execution of Nagy had no mil- 
itary significance, but it certainly affected 
attitudes toward the Communists. The Rus- 
sians’ first Sputnik and their more recent 
shot to the moon did little to change the 
balance of military power, but they certain- 
ly had far-reaching psychological effects on 
people in the United States. The full im- 
plications of nuclear armaments for what 
does and what does not constitute military 
potential must be carefully considered in 
devising unilateral acts. Milburn (11) has 
argued, most wisely, I think, that there is a 
certain minimum capacity for retaliation 
that has a maximum deterrent effect on an 
enemy—to be able to annihilate him ten 
times over does not further deter him than 
to be able to annihilate him once! This also 
illuminates the essential irrationality of our 
arms-race mentality; just as if we were en- 
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gaged in some sports event, we keep being 
told that we must get and then stay “ahead.” 

This leads to another criticism—that this 
policy seems to amount to betrayal of our 
obligations to defend the free world. This 
question needs to be studied most carefully. 
Although it is true that graduated unilateral 
disengagement would mean reducing our 
military support in some areas where com- 
munism is in delicate balance with more 
liberal political views, does this necessarily 
imply defeat of our way of life in these 
areas—particularly if we succeed in reducing 
tensions between East and West generally? 
Often what is “communist” in name is no 
more antagonistic to our way of life than 
some governments we are supporting for 
power reasons (e.g., Franco Spain). In the 
long run, the so-called “underdeveloped” 
countries will achieve greater security if the 
Russians and Americans stop using them as 
pawns in a global chess game. Most impor- 
tantly, our own security in a nuclear age is 
coming to depend less and less upon allies 
or upon territorial control—particularly as 
intercontinental missiles with nuclear war- 
heads become available. Just as we would 
not now risk starting a full-scale war for a 
remote foreign objective, so is our own lia- 
bility to attack coming to be independent of 
geographic distance. The British are already 
well aware of this sobering fact. And even 
if we were, against our own self-interest, to 
engage in continuous “brush-fire wars” 
about the perimeter of the free world, one 
can reasonably ask in just what sense this 
“defends” other nations. In the sparring of 
the two giants, it is the little countries on 
whose soils the skirmishes take place who 
suffer the most severe wounds. 

This is a good place to point out the es- 
sential difference between the Kissinger 
Plan and my own proposal. Both the lim- 
ited-war strategy and that of graduated uni- 
lateral disengagement rely on our capacity 
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for massive retaliation for ultimate security 
of the heartland, but also use it as the basis 
for other acts of foreign policy. The crucial 
difference is this: Where Kissinger would 
use nuclear deterrence as the support for 
further tension-increasing acts 
usual”), I would use nuclear deterrence as 
the support for further tension-reducing 
acts. My proposal views the United States 
and Russia as gradually and carefully dis- 
engaging themselves along the far-flung bor- 
der between free and Communist worlds, 
rather than as gradually and dangerously 
engaging themselves more and more inex- 
tricably. Where my proposal seems to hold 
out some hope for ultimately eliminating 
the massive nuclear deterrents themselves 
(and the threat to survival they represent), 
the Kissinger Plan offers no such hope. 
Finally, there are some questions of prac- 
ticality. Even assuming we were to under- 
take such a policy, would the Russians ac- 
cept our unilateral acts, and we their recip- 
rocations, as bona fide? Applying the same 
arguments I brought to bear against mutual 
negotiations, could we not expect the Rus- 
sians to perceive our acts as “cold-war” de- 
ceptions? As a matter of fact, have we not 
taken unilateral steps before, particularly 
right after World War II, and been sorry 


“< 
(“war as 








for them? I would argue, first, that there are 


now deep and sincere desires on both sides 
to escape from the present course. Many of 
our earlier unilateral actions were made 
with one hand, while the other was busily 
building more devastating atomic bombs— 
when no one else had them. Second, and 
most importantly, unilateral acts, unlike mu- 
tual discussions, have the status of fait ac- 
compli, just like the satellites circling our 
globe. It is difficult to deny the fact of their 
commission (particularly when they are an- 
nounced in advance and publicly observed) ; 
argument over the motivation of the first 
act tends to be resolved by execution of the 
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second. As to our distrust of Russian acts 
of reciprocation, there is a principle of hu- 
man behavior that seems very relevant here: 
Man A’s interpretation of Man B's reaction 
to him depends heavily upon A’s own prior 
behavior toward B. If American Man has 
made an intentional conciliatory act toward 
Russian Man, he is much more likely to per- 
ceive the Russian’s reciprocation as bona 
fide than if it came unsolicited. 

But what if, because of mutual distrust, 
one side tried to take advantage of the oth- 


| ers unilateral action? Would this not have 





the “boomerang effect” of even further in- 
tensifying mutual bogy-man conceptions? It 
would be the self-fulfilling prophecy with a 
vengeance. This, of course, is the risk we 
take, but with graduated unilateral acts the 
initial risks are small. And here again the 


| essential difference between unilateral acts 


and attempts to achieve mutual agreements 
must be emphasized: unilateral actions do 


| not demand prior commitment for their ex- 


ecution. Whereas mutual disarmament dis- 
cussions can break down because of mutual 
distrust and biased perceptions of what is 
equable, thus fulfilling the prophecy previ- 
ously made and allowing each side to blame 


- the other for the failure, an announced uni- 
| lateral action is taken regardless of prior 


commitment from the other side to recipro- 


_ cate. Prophecies made by the other side 


ee 


their | 


e an- 
ved); 
» first 
f the 


cannot therefore be fulfilled. 

Actually, I believe that the pressure of 
world opinion, to say nothing of the grow- 
ing power of China, would soon force the 
Russians to at least go through the motions 
of reciprocating on the low-risk level at 
which this policy would be initiated. And 
here another general principle of human be- 
havior becomes relevant: When people are 
made to keep on behaving in ways that are 
inconsistent with their actual attitudes (e.g., 
as if they really trusted each other), their 
attitudes tend to shift into line with their 
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behaviors (cf. the “dissonance” principle of 
Festinger [2]). In other words, I think that, 
if we could initiate a series of reciprocal, 
tension-reducing acts and maintain them 
over a sufficiently long period, the basic 
attitudinal conditions that now prevent us 
from reaching significant mutual agreements 
would be eliminated. 


VI. Phase II: Maintaining 
the Peace 


The policy of graduated unilateral disen- 
gagement is conceived as a Phase I strategy 
for reversing the irrational tensions/arms- 
race spiral before it leads to a blowup. It 
is also to be viewed as a primer, a policy 
which, if successful, would gradually pro- 
duce conditions where longer-term, contin- 
uing policies designed to strengthen and 
maintain the peace could be instituted. One 
of the first policies made possible in Phase 
II would be negotiations for mutual agree- 
ments on disarmament having greater pros- 
pects of success. Then other policies, de- 
signed to strengthen the democratic as 
against the totalitarian way of life, could 
also be developed. Since Phase II does not 
have the immediacy and cruciality of Phase 
I (and since this is already a very long 
paper), I shall only briefly sketch some 
ideas here. 


RENEWED NEGOTIATIONS FOR 
MUTUAL DISARMAMENT 


If my analysis of the situation has been 
correct, two of the major hindrances to suc- 
cessful negotiation—biased perceptions of 
what is equable and self-fulfilling prophe- 
cies—are exaggerated by the existence of 
high tensions between the parties (distrusts, 
suspicions, aggressions, anxieties). Success- 
ful execution of a series of reciprocated uni- 
lateral acts would certainly reduce these 
tensions, even though not eliminate them. 
There would still be biased perceptions of 
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what is fair and just, but, if the parties are 
mutually aware of this tendency toward 
bias and particularly if they expect what is 
really equable to appear somewhat biased 
in favor of the other side, then successful 
negotiation can be conducted. It is perhaps 
more true of the American side than the 
Russian that the negotiators themselves are 
not sure how well the 7 represent their own 
country’s position, esp cially since that po- 
sition tends to shift somewhat with national 
elections and the like. In any case, reduced 
tensions should find the press and the pub- 
lic more likely to make hopeful rather than 
dour prophecies. There would still be at- 
tempts to get the better of any bargain 
(“one-upsmanship”), but this is what nego- 
tiations are for. 

As Singer (18) has suggested, negotia- 
tions are most likely to be successful, and 
should therefore begin, on procedures for 
handling future issues, rather than on pres- 
ent problems of conflicting interest. For ex- 
ample, mutual agreements on how to han- 
dle the armament of future satellite bases 
of Russia and the United States could prob- 
ably be achieved more easily now than 
agreements on how to handle the Berlin sit- 
uation. Similarly, negotiations might begin 
to nibble away successfully at testing bans 
and inspection systems, then proceed (as 
tensions reduce and confidence grows) to- 
ward cessation of stockpiling nuclear bombs, 
and finally turn to elimination of the ca- 
pacity of both sides for massive nuclear re- 
taliation. 

At this point, however, we must stop 
abruptly in our analysis and look around: 
Can what are today the two dominant mili- 
tary powers eliminate their capacities for 
massive retaliation when tomorrow there 
might be a France with a nuclear arsenal, 
the day after tomorrow a China, and the 
day after that an Egypt, and so on? Obvi- 
ously not. It follows, therefore, that disarm- 
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ament negotiations and agreements will of 
necessity become universal at some stage. 
As I noted earlier, nuclear weapons will be- 
come the “great equalizer” among nations 


in the new age we are entering. It also fol- | 


lows, inevitably, that inspection and polic- 
ing operations will eventually have to be 
world wide and therefore involve strength- 
ening of some form of world government. 





Whether we like it or not, gradual reduc- | 


tion in national sovereignty seems to be 
the price we will have to pay for our con- 
tinued security. 


OTHER CONDITIONS THAT SUPPORT 
OUR WAY OF LIFE 


In the earlier analysis of the conditions 
that support our way of life as against to- 
talitarian ways a number of variables were 
specified, even though the list was admit- 
tedly not complete. Since, as was pointed 
out, our way of life seems to thrive in times 
of peace, strengthening these conditions 
should also serve to maintain the peace. 

Economic plenty.As our Iowan farmer 
and friend of Mr. Khrushchev so sagely ob- 
served, men who have good food in their 
bellies, good clothes on their backs, and 
good homes for their families are much less 
likely to be aggressive toward their neigh- 
bors. We who yearly have surplus crops, 
and factories that could easily increase their 
productivity, have not seen fit to use them 
in the cold war against communism. At a 
national cost much less than the armament 
burden, we could subsidize export trade to 
foreign countries where it is badly needed, 
at prices they could afford to bear (and 
thereby not harbor the “rich-uncle” resent- 
ment). The objection that this policy would 
enable enemy countries to further divert 
men and materials to weapons, it seems to 
me, is outweighed by the influence this 
would have on their way of life and their 
motivation toward war. 
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Educational opportunity.—It is almost a 
truism (though not quite) that, the broader 
and more liberal a person’s education, the 
better is he able to understand the points 
of view of others and even to evaluate more 
critically his own point of view. Although 
we have been expanding our programs of 
exchange students and scholars, the num- 
bers have been rather closely proportional 
to the ease of our relationship with the 
countries involved. In other words, and for 
obvious if invalid reasons, the rate of per- 
sonnel exchange has been in inverse ratio to 
the density of the “iron curtain.” It should 
be just the other way around; personnel ex- 
changes should be increased in just those 
places where tensions are greatest—as a way 
of achieving mutual understanding and 
thereby maintaining the peace. It has also 
been true that we, in our ethnocentric fash- 
ion, have been much more eager to have 
others learn from us than we have been 
eager to learn from them, and this has had 
unfortunate effects on our foreign relations. 

Communication._The more correct infor- 
mation the common people in different 
countries get about each others’ ways and 
views, the more likely they are to appreciate 
the underlying similarities and to discount 
the more superficial differences. Whether 
the mass media are controlled by the state, 
as in Russia, or are relatively free from gov- 
ernment regulation, as in this country, they 
play the major role in disseminating cross- 
cultural information. And in the case of a 
free press, at least, playing this major role 
means assuming a major responsibility. In 
the area of international relations, this 
means providing a faithful picture of world 
events as they occur and a factual interpre- 
tive framework within which the public can 
make its own judgments—rather than trying 
to make the news by presetting how the 
public should react to present and future 
events, as is the way with totalitarian me- 
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dia. Since media people are. subject to the 
same national pressures and “atmospheres” 
as the rest of us, they have a difficult job 
maintaining the necessary objectivity. It also 
behooves us to learn all we can about how 
people in other countries think, how they 
use language, and what their basic attitudes, 
beliefs, and values are. The more we know 
about these things, the better we will be 
able to talk to them and understand what 
they are trying to say to us—and the better 
we will be able to maintain the peace. 


VII. Summary 


The real war with communism is a per- 
vasive conflict between two antagonistic 
systems of belief about the relationship be- 
tween individuals and their governments. 
Military action is only one of the many ways 
this battle for men’s minds can be fought. 
Although the increasing availability of nu- 
clear and biological weapons has not 
changed the nature of the war or its goals, 
it has radically changed the risks involved 
and hence must change the weights we give 
to alternative strategies. 

Using three main criteria—supporting our 
own way of life, eliminating the threat of 
nuclear destruction, and feasibility for our 
country—I have tried to make an objective 
evaluation of current policies. Waging pre- 
ventive war, maintaining deterrence by the 
threat of massive retaliation, and the policy 
of limited war clearly do not satisfy these 
criteria. Negotiations for mutual disarma- 
ment fail on the ground of feasibility, as the 
record plainly shows—the high level of ex- 
isting tensions magnifies biased perceptions 
of what is equable and fosters self-fulfilling 
prophecies about the intractability of the 
enemy. 

Most Americans, and, I believe, most 
Russians as well, are fully aware of the dan- 
gers—possibly suicidal—in our present course. 
Yet they feel impelled toward it with a 
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sense of inevitability. “We must learn to 
live with it,” we are told with reference to 
the threat of nuclear destruction; our edi- 
torials complain about the terrible cost of 
military preparations but conclude that 
there is no alternative but to “grin and pay 
it.” I have tried to analyze as accurately as 
I can the dynamic mechanisms in human 
thinking that seem to be forcing us along 
this course; they include failure to take into 
account the relativity of social judgments, 
susceptibility to the working of “psycho- 
logic” in producing an oversimplified pic- 
ture of the world, too restricted a perspec- 
tive, and distortions in the assessment of 
human values. 

An inquiry into the requirements for pol- 
icy suggests two more or less independent 
stages: Phase I, the most critical and deli- 
cate, requires that we reverse the tensions/ 
arms-race spiral, both to reduce the threat 
to our survival and to make possible the 
employment of other policies. The chief 
tool we have available here is manipulation 
of the external threat perceived by the Rus- 
sians. Phase II requires that we maintain 
the peace by instituting policies which sup- 
port our way of life as against totalitarian 
ways on a long-term basis. 

The solution of our Phase I problem is 
seen in terms of unilateral action. Complete 
unilateral disarmament is considered and 
rejected as infeasible; however, analysis of 
this possibility does reveal what is probably 
the deepest objection to any unilateral pol- 
icy—the bogy-man conception of the enemy. 
I have analyzed this conception and con- 
clude that the Russian bogy man can be cut 
down to more realistic size and shape. If 
Russian perceptions and reactions to the 
present situation are much like our own, 
then there is another alternative available 
to us—one that allows us to test the inten- 
tions of the Russians without seriously 
weakening ourselves in the process. 
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This policy is what I have called gradu- 
ated unilateral disengagement. It sees the 
United States as taking increasingly signif- 
icant unilateral steps designed to reduce in- 
ternational tensions, these steps being dis- 
advantageous in the military sense, but not 
cripplingly so in a nuclear age, being pub- 
licly announced and observed, and includ- 
ing invitations for Russian reciprocation. 
The steps taken are graduated according to 
the reactions of the enemy. I believe that 
sincere desire on the part of the Russians to 
avoid the eventuality of a “hot” nuclear 
war, coupled with their anxiety about the 
spread of nuclear weapons and the pressure 
of world opinion, would force them to re- 
ciprocate rather than take advantage of 
these unilateral steps. The effectiveness of 
the policy would depend, of course, upon 
the intelligence with which the steps are de- 
vised and executed. 

Graduated unilateral disengagement is 
proposed as a primer, as a way of first re- 
versing the reciprocally aggressive spiral in 
which we are now caught and then making 
more feasible disarmament negotiations and 
the institution of other policies designed to 
support our way of life. Like the limited- 
war strategy proposed by Kissinger, it makes 
use of our ultimate capacity for massive re- 
taliation—but as the basis for tension-re- 
ducing rather than tension-increasing acts. 
If under careful study by experts it can be 
shown to be feasible, then I think this pol- 
icy offers definite hope for eventual elimina- 
tion of massive nuclear retaliatory capacity 
itself and the threat to survival it represents 
—something which is not envisaged in the 
course we are currently following. 
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A graphical approach to some problems of 


the arms race’ 


ARTHUR LEE BURNS 
Australian National University 


An arms race, as generally understood, 
occurs when each of two or more powers or 
rival alliances increases the quantity or im- 
proves the quality of its armed forces con- 
comitantly with increases or improvements 
by one or more of the others. A mere coin- 
cidental increase is not considered an arms 
race. The increases or improvements must 
be made on account of a true or false belief 
about the state of some other power’s arma- 
ments. 

One or more of the contestants in an arms 


1 This study attempts to construct some ration- 
ale for certain of Dr. S. P. Huntington’s histori- 
cally based findings (3) by means of multiplier 
diagrams whose use the writer learned early in 
1958 from Professor T. W. Swan, in an as-yet- 
unpublished paper, “Circular Causation” (1957), 
and from D. W. E. G. Salter, both of the Aus- 
tralian National University. It is further main- 
tained that such diagrams (which are of a kind 
applied to the problem of arms races by A. 
Rapoport [5, pp. 275-78]) require the addition 
of representations of temporal effects if they are 
to help account for the behavior of “sophisti- 
cated” contestants in an arms race. Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s is a rich and suggestive essay, which brings 
together much interesting information and de- 
velops a theory of the subject along non-quanti- 
tative lines. I should like to thank him and Pro- 
fessor W. T. R. Fox, both of the Institute for 
War and Peace Studies, Columbia, and members 
and visiting associates of the Center of Interna- 
tional Studies, Princeton, for their critical help 
in the development of the following ideas. 
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race may make its increases naively; that is, 
it may increase its armaments simply be- 
cause it has come to believe that another’s 
arms have been increased. Or it may re- 
spond with varying degrees of sophistica- 
tion—it may make its increases or improve- 
ments also in the light of estimates of future 
increases or improvements possible for its 
rival, having examined the grounds of such 
possibility (its rival’s potential, military 
doctrine, etc.) more or less thoroughly and 
deeply; or it may take into account, as 
well, whatever it believes about the other's 





naiveté or sophistication. There is no logical 
bound to the latter deepening of subtlety; | 
but at some stage, one assumes, it must lose 
point. 

Several types of rationale have been sug- 
gested as motivating the contestants’ deci- 
sions to increase or improve arms. Mau- 
rice A. Ash (1) distinguishes increases made, 
on the one hand, from levels of armaments 
lower than a point (which Ash supposes to 
be unique) at which the state would con- 
sider its power maximized and _ increases 
made, on the other hand, from levels above 
that point. In the former situation “the state 
in question will be inordinately dependent, 
for its power against the other, upon its 
general reserve of forces.” In the latter the | 
increase may be caused by a time lag which 
“may lead to decisions being made by a | 
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state in the light of all available present in- 
formation which, when eventually put into 
effect, will have to be revised significantly 
to meet changing circumstances—and which 
in turn, by being put into effect, will have 
changed the situations to which other states 
were adjusted in their relations with it.” 
Persistence of the consequent high ten- 
sion would depend upon the concerned 
states’ drawing upon their “alliance poten- 
tials.” Ash’s approach, by treating the arms 
race in a system-wide context of alliances 
and pressures, has a logical capacity for ex- 
tension to the arms races of many eras; but 
it is weakened by lack of reference to the 
ruling states of the military art, which go to 
determine variations in the ratios of forces 
desired by the several contestants on ac- 
count of changes in the absolute quantity of 
their own and their opponents’ arms. 
Samuel P. Huntington, directing his at- 
tention chiefly to the degree of propensity 
of the arms race for exploding into war, en- 
visages equilibrium as the rival powers’ tacit 
or explicit agreements to maintain a certain 
ratio of arms, which nevertheless may be in- 
creasing in absolute quantity. “The formal 
beginning of an arms race is the first in- 
crease in armaments by one state—the chal- 
lenger—caused by a desire to alter the exist- 
ing balance of power between it and another 
state” (3, p. 55).2 A deficiency of this ac- 
count is the absence of reference to the 
quality of dilemma that characterizes many 
an arms race. It is surely not unthinkable 
that an arms race could begin between pow- 
ers both of whom wish to maintain their ex- 
isting balance of power and to avoid the ex- 
pense and danger of concomitant rearma- 
ment. Again, we need to look further for a 
clue—in the ruling exchange rate between 


? Huntington also takes note of alliance for- 
mation as an alternative to the arms race (3, pp. 
64-65). 


forces of the type currently believed to be 
the most efficient—if we are to explain the 
paradox of an arms race which neither party 
wants. 

Anatol Rapoport (5) shows how the 
mathematician’s (and economist’s) “gram- 
mar” enables him to compound different 
species of “cause” and to represent them in 
a line on a graph (similar to our Fig. 1) 
which has the following meaning: 


For any given value of y (the state of arma- 
ment of Andersland) there is a value of x (the 
state of armaments of Jedesland), which Jedes- 
land considers consistent with her security, its 
[sic] sense of what she can afford, and her de- 
gree of animosity towards Andersland for other 
reasons. 


Clearly, the considerations of security men- 
tioned by Rapoport must include the effects 
upon Jedesland’s preferences of her estimate 
of the ruling rate of exchange of forces. 
However, he represents his two countries’ 
armaments as tending to move toward (or 
in the unstable case, away from) the point 
of equilibrium formed by the intersection of 
the above-mentioned lines. We shall be con- 
testing Rapoport’s location of the equilib- 
rium point, at least as a universal principle. 

All three of the named writers treat the 
arms race as essentially a two-sided affair, 
though Ash’s analysis refers to and even ex- 
plicitly depends upon the compresence of 
other powers. Huntington goes so far as to 
declare the concept of a general arms race 
fallacious. Now if the increasing of arma- 
ments and the switching of alliances were 
mutually exclusive policies, that would 
doubtless be so in practice. But surely it is 
possible to imagine three or more powers in 
the one system concomitantly increasing 
their armaments. We shall touch upon that 
possibility at the conclusion of this article. 
For a beginning, however, we shall assume 
that all powers in a given system have ex- 
hausted their alliance potentials, so that the 
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situation is bipolarized, and that each nation 
allocates its available forces exclusively 
against the opposing bloc or coalition. Fur- 
ther, so as to avoid the complexities associ- 
ated with producing, financing, and dispos- 
ing of armaments in a coalition (4, p. 87), 
we shall treat each contestant as virtually a 
single power. 

Our analysis will be based upon the fact 
of a potential physical relationship which 
would hold objectively between the forces 
of the contestant powers, A and B, at vari- 
ous absolute levels of arms and with various 
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types of weapon systems. By progressively 
introducing assumptions about information, 
sophistication, productive potential, lead 
times, and varieties of asymmetry, we shall 
try to make our discussion politically more 
realistic. One quite unrealistic assumption, 
however, will be required throughout for 
the sake of simplicity; we shall assume that 
prospects, immediate or remote, of defeat or 
victory in war, or of changes in one’s power 
to wage war, alone provide the motives for 
rearming, disarming, waging war, and so on. 
Ideological differences and national antipa- 
thies will be ignored. We shall also assume 
that each power’s preferences are consist- 
ent. 
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One power building gunboats and anoth- 
er building river forts to guard against gun- 
boats might well engage in a quantitative 
competition. But should we call that kind of 
competition an “arms race” when the forts 
have no offensive use? Let us begin by con- 
sidering a competition between forces of 
similar type, each capable of actively threat- 
ening the other power’s security, and opera- 
ble in discrete units. 

Quantities of one kind of such a unit are 
measured along the axes of Figure 1. Along 
the solid line, there is a constant “objective” 
probability of .9 that B would at worst stale- 
mate any war in which A struck first. The 
probability includes all factors militarily rel- 
evant, and them alone. Along the upper 
broken line, B has a similarly determined 
probability of .1 that, by striking first against 
A, it would at least do better than stalemate. 
Along the lower broken line, B’s probability 
of such a victory is .9. We shall say that the 
solid lines represent levels of objective se- 
curity; the broken, levels of objective power. 

In this figure the slope and position of the 
lines might be interpreted as follows: when, 
on both sides, forces are few, the advan- 
tages of having achieved surprise noticeably 
modify the general advantage for the de- 
fense, but the latter increases considerably 
(and evenly—hence, the straightness of the 
lines) as the absolute quantity of force in- 
creases. For this same reason, the broken 
lines are splayed. 

The comparative slopes of the lines which 
intersect entail that we have assumed sym- 
metry of military conditions between A and 
B. The area near the origin has been left 
blank, since the nature of the probabilities 
cannot be diagramed very clearly at those 
levels. Indeed, an accurate depiction of 
probabilities and of the variance would re- 
quire the use of contours rather than single 


lines. 
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Now let us suppose that Power B is thor- 
oughly cognizant of all the information em- 
bodied in Figure 1 but also knows that his 
information about the current size of A’s 
forces is bound to be inaccurate (though al- 
ways better than chance). We assume he 
always knows the size of his own forces. 
His “safest” estimate will therefore neces- 
sarily be a “pessimistic” one. Let us now 
imagine a mythical omniscient expert who 
draws Figure 2. The dotted line is equiva- 
lent with the solid line on Figure 1, that is, 
it represents B’s P(.9) level of objective se- 
curity. Then the omniscient expert will draw 
the higher straight solid line as representing 
B’s P(.9) level of subjective security, if B 
pessimistically overestimates A’s forces by 
the same absolute quantity, represented by 
the vertical distance between the dotted 
and the higher solid line. The lower solid 
straight line would represent the same level 
of subjective security if B consistently over- 
estimated the size of A’s forces by a con- 
stant proportion of 2 to 1. The curved line 
represents an overestimation which takes 
account of the increasing significance, as 
absolute quantities rise, of advantages for 
the defense, such as those more clearly dis- 
played in Figure 1. Thus the curved line in 
its upper segment might gradually approach, 
but would never join, the dotted line repre- 
senting P(.9) objective security. (Of course, 
at very high absolute levels, B might feel 
that his possible errors in intelligence con- 
cerning the size of A’s forces were negligi- 
ble, on account of the increasing “cheap- 
ness” of a P [.9] security level and might 
therefore deem a point on or even above 
the dotted line as “near enough.”) Were B 
to impute a similar pessimism to A (or, fur- 
ther, impute to A the imputation to B of 
pessimism; or . . . etc.), this should not af- 
fect either’s levels of subjective security, 
though it should increase their expectations 


of subsequent increases of armaments, or of 
surprise attack, at lower levels. 

From the present stage of this article on- 
ward, lines on the figures will represent (un- 
less otherwise indicated) levels of subjective 
security and subjective power. We shall as- 
sume, that is, that they are drawn by the 
omniscient expert. Sometimes we shall take 
him to divulge, to either or both of the con- 
testants, the lines’ relationships to each 
other, but without divulging to either the 
true current size of the other’s forces. In 
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non-mythical terms, we shall suppose each 
to be capable both of progressive flights of 
imaginative and reciprocal sophistication 
about the other’s possible views of the situ- 
ation and also of revising his own plans with 
each new assessment of the other’s assess- 
ments. But we shall always feel free to make 
our figures represent the omniscient ex- 
pert’s view of the situation, knowing as he 
does at each stage just how sophisticated 
each of the contestants has become. 

Now, how can we represent the ratio of 
forces and the absolute level of his own 
forces which would satisfy B? First, the ra- 
tio of forces satisfactory to him. For the 
purposes of this question, let us suppose 
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perfect information; that is, let B’s subjec- 
tive and objective power and security levels 
coincide, On this assumption, Figure 1 can 
now be read as representing B’s subjective 
levels. 

Next, we shall suppose that every unit of 
force is recognized by B to be costing him 
something that he would not be willing to 
give up if without doing so he could main- 
tain the level of security or of power satis- 
factory to him. We may think of the effect 
of this recognition of cost by B as thrusting 
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westward uniformly for all absolute levels of 
A’s forces on Figure 1. Then, if B will not 
be content with less than P(.9) subjective 
security against A, but by the same token 
requires neither more than P(.9) security 
nor, for all absolute levels of forces above 
that marked by the intersection of the solid 
and broken lines on Figure 1, even as much 
as P(.1) subjective power against A, the 
solid line will represent the ratio of forces 
satisfactory to B. Anywhere north and west 
of that line the ratio of forces obtaining 
will give him less security than he demands. 
Anywhere south and east of it, he will be 
paying more than he need, given the degree 
of security that he requires. 

If he wants not security but power, the 
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state of military art represented in Figure 1 
will require him to spend much more, ex- 
cept when the absolute quantity of A’s 
forces is close to zero. Now, if forces were 
to cost B much less than forces have ever 
cost, and if A’s forces were somehow de- 
barred from damaging B’s population or re- 
sources in any way, B might entertain a 
gambler’s interest in the P(.1) level of sub- 
jective power. Otherwise, he will want 
something nearer the P(.9) level of power, 
even if merely as a means to threaten A and 
regulate his behavior. 

This effect—the costliness of power and 
the cheapness of security at any considera- 
ble absolute levels of arms—is of course a 
function both of the military conditions as- 
sumed in Figure 1 and of our having made 
those conditions symmetrical. We shall see 
later, in discussing qualitative arms races, 
that an assumption of asymmetry can some- 
times make a big difference. 

Figure 3 shows the effect of some more or 
less converse but still symmetrical military 
conditions. At all absolute levels of forces, 
those that strike first and achieve surprise 
have overwhelming advantages, out of all 
proportion to the numerical ratios. (In both 
this and the previous diagrams the effects 
are, for clarity’s sake, more pronounced 
than they are ever likely to be in reality.) 
From near-zero the proportionate effect of 
these advantages actually increases, and in 
the higher ranges it settles at a rate of in- 
creasing advantage for the attacker which 
we have drawn as the obverse of the situa- 
tion depicted in Figure 1. Again we assume 
that objective and subjective levels are 
identical. 

The uppermost broken line of Figure 3 
would give B a P(.1) subjective power lev- 
el. The lower broken line gives him P(.9) 
subjective power (and, reciprocally it gives 
A P[.1] objective security). B’s P(.1) sub- 
jective security level lies along the upper- 
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most solid line. If he wants the more reas- 
suring P(.9) security, he must as much as 
treble his forces, while A’s remain fixed at a 
quite modest level, in order to get it. 

There is a striking contrast between our 
two situations of technical military sym- 
metry, as depicted in Figures 1 and 3. 
Where the advantage at all levels is with 
the attack (as in Fig. 3), the least satisfac- 
tory security ratio is ipso facto a statisti- 
cally decisive power ratio. If you can afford 
to defy your opponent at all, you can con- 
quer him easily. But where the advantages 
of surprise attack obtain only at low abso- 
lute levels of forces, and where at higher 
levels the advantage is increasingly with de- 
fense, even great security brings with it 
only negligible power—or, from the other 
point of view, if you could be sure of de- 
feating your opponent by surprise attack, 
you would not need to hurry about it, being 
yourself invulnerable. In the situation of Fig- 
ure 3, on the other hand, most actual dis- 
tributions of forces between the contestants 
would give each of them, if he understood 
it, almost conclusive reasons for trying to 
strike first. 

We have now represented some of the 
possible ratios of forces satisfactory to B in 
“symmetrical” situations. Whatever ratio he 
opts for, whether along a level of power or 
a level of security, he cannot endure any 
distribution of forces northward or west- 
ward of the line marking out that ratio. But 
he will be reluctant to pay for any surplus 
of his own forces that would shift the point 
of distribution southward or eastward of the 
line. We can next use these considerations 
to begin answering the question, “What ab- 
solute level of his own forces would satisfy 
BP” 

Consider Figure 3, supposing that B has 
been given the information embodied in it. 
Clearly, of all points on that figure, the ori- 
gin, or zero-zero forces, would be the most 


satisfactory: B would have no expenses and 
be in no danger of surprise attack. But we 
are tacitly assuming his naiveté (i.e., that 
he never thinks beyond his latest informa- 
tion about A’s absolute quantity of forces 
and, therefore, responds only to that infor- 
mation). Thus he could have no reason for 
increasing his own forces beyond zero, so 
long as he believed A’s were at zero. Our 
omniscient expert can now point out to us 
that mutatis mutandis the same applies to A 
and, moreover, that, if each requires for his 
satisfaction even a modicum of security, the 
zero-zero distribution at the origin deter- 
mines the only point on the figure which 
would not be absolutely unsatisfactory to 
either one. 

This entails that, while both parties re- 
main naive, there is an unstable equilibrium 
at the origin. If either arms, or is believed 
by the other to have armed, the other will 
wish to more than match the rearmament 
and then, unless he believes that either has 
achieved high security, to strike first. (That 
second consequence—the possibility of each 
one’s wishing to strike—is properly part of 
the conception, not of unstable equilibrium, 
but of explosiveness. An arms situation may 
be so imminently likely to explode into war 
that further arming is not to be expected. 
On the other hand, as we shall see, there 
could be, in theory and upon conditions not 
yet discussed, a frantic arms race, with the 
contestants having accelerated away from 
an unstable equilibrium, and yet each has 
strong reasons for not attacking.) It should 
be noticed in passing that if Figure 3 were 
the exact obverse of Figure 1, so that a pair 
of satisfactory ratios (one broken and one 
solid line) intersected at some point repre- 
senting a positive ratio of forces, that point 
would constitute the unstable equilibrium, 
given assumptions of naiveté. 

Now consider Figure 1 in a similar light. 
Within the acute angle opening toward the 
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origin and formed by intersection of B’s 
P(.9) security level with his P(.1) power 
level (which we shall take as equivalent 
with A’s P[.9] security level, assuming per- 
fect information), both would enjoy less 
than P(.9) security but more than P(.1) 
power. Supposing that both demand P(.9) 
security irrespective of considerations of 
power, neither can be satisfied by distribu- 
tions of force falling within that area. But in 
the diagonally opposite acute angle opening 
away from the origin, both could be more 
or less satisfied. If, however, B believes the 
actual distribution to be located somewhere 
within the angle at the figure’s northeastern 
corner, he will consider himself to be spend- 
ing more than he need on forces merely to 
meet A’s allocation at a P(.9) security ra- 
tio. From the location of that distribution, 
he could increase his satisfaction if he were 
to reduce his forces by an amount equal to 
the horizontal line drawn from the location 
of the current distribution to his own P(.9) 
security level. Suppose he does this and in- 
forms A of the fact. Even in this new posi- 
tion, A for his part should likewise consider 
himself overarmed and could be happier if 
he were to reduce his forces by an amount 
equal to the perpendicular dropped from 
the new position on B’s P(.9) security level 
to A’s P(.9) security level (equivalent with 
B’s P [.1] power level). 

This kind of alternate reciprocal reduc- 
tion can be repeated® until the intersection 
is reached, where—assuming that each re- 
sponds naively to the other's current level 
of forces—both would reach their point 
(unique for this figure, if we ignore the ori- 





3A dampening effect qualifies this tendency, 
but I cannot see how to represent dampening on 
the type of figure employed in this article. How- 
ever, Mr. J. S. Dennis, of the University of Chi- 
cago, provides a diagram exhibiting the damp- 
ening effect and a number of its interesting con- 
sequences in a recent unpublished paper. 
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gin) of maximum satisfaction. Isomorphical- 
ly, they would reach that point if they had 
started from the “dangerous” southwestern 
area near the origin. Further, each would 
prefer the intersection, for reasons of sav- 


ing, to any point in the southeastern or | 


northwestern areas where he alone would 
be somewhat satisfied. The intersection on 
Figure 1 therefore constitutes a point of 
stable equilibrium. 

On this same figure we can imagine the 
two P(.9) security levels curving back to- 
ward each other and intersecting again at 
the origin. If each contestant knew them to 
do so, that point of unstable equilibrium 
would be more satisfying, because it would 
be cheaper, to both of them—so long as they 
remain naive—than would the point of sta- 
ble equilibrium. 

We can also imagine the whole figure to 
be shifted diagonally southwestward until 
the point of stable equilibrium coincides 
with the origin, which would then be an 
absolutely unique point of joint maximum 
satisfaction. This might represent the idyllic 
situation in which even the most effective 
surprise attack, for any positive distribution 
of forces, would be almost certain to be de- 
feated unless the attacker had a great nu- 
merical advantage. 

Where might B locate the absolute level 
of his own forces which would satisfy him 
(assuming that he remains naive)? It must 
lie within an acute angle opening away from 
the origin and formed by the intersection of 
a horizontal drawn at what B believes to be 
A’s current level of forces and the line rep- 
resenting the ratios of actual forces de- 
manded as a minimum by B. And, of all the 
distributions falling in that area, the west- 
ernmost (i.e., at the point of intersection) 
will be the least costly to B and therefore 
the most satisfactory. 

We have already seen that sometimes this 
point of maximum satisfaction coincides 
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with that of the other contestant. The nec- 
essary conditions for such a coincidence can 
now be stated. Consider Figure 4, in which 
the lines never intersect. When they repre- 
sent the ratios of force demanded as minima 
by the two contestants, and when the upper 
line represents B’s, a distribution at the ori- 
gin (zero-zero) constitutes the locus of 
maximum satisfaction for both, at least as 
long as they remain naive. It would also be 
a point of stable equilibrium, reinforced by 
a threshold effect, even though the lines of 
minimum demand do not intersect on this 
diagram. But if the upper line represents A’s 
minimum and the lower, B’s, then there can 
be no coincidences of maximum satisfac- 
tion, and no point of equilibrium, even at 
the origin. Attempts to strike first are to be 
expected if either or both contestants have 
subjective power levels of tolerably high 
probability falling between the two lines on 
Figure 4 (this type of situation is further 
discussed below). But, if all such power lev- 
els of tolerable probability fall outside that 
pair of lines, both A and B will have reason 
—unless they become so highly sophisticated 
as to alter jointly and deliberately the mili- 
tary conditions represented in Figure 4—for 
engagement in an unending arms race. 
Now, referring again to Figure 1 and tak- 
ing its intersecting lines severally as repre- 
senting the contestants’ minimum demands, 
let us first suppose that the solid line is B’s, 
and the broken one, A’s, and that they bend 
inward and meet again at the origin. Clear- 
ly, both parties will prefer the cheaper 
point of unstable equilibrium at the origin 
to the dearer stable equilibrium point north- 
eastward, for naiveté entails not imagining 
by how much one’s opponent could in the 
future increase his forces. Therefore each 
would remain at or seek zero if the other 
were already there; but if then—for cause or 
reason contrary to the assumptions we have 
been making—either acquired some forces, 
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the other would wish to outdo him and thus 
to be in a position (depending on the mili- 
tary conditions and the several natures of 
their preferences for security or for power) * 
either to strike first or to race on toward and 
settle at the next higher (stable) equilib- 
rium point. Given any positive distribution 
of forces, on the other hand, there will be 
some tendency for both to move toward the 
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stable point, even though it would require 
one or both to spend more on forces. 
The situation is very different if we alter 





4 In fact, I have assumed throughout this arti- 
cle that a certain type of preference is common 
to all parties—very generally, no one would ex- 
change P (.9) security plus P (.1) power for 
P(.1) security plus P(.9) power, when he knew 
that conditions were more or less symmetrical. 
That is, I tacitly suppose “tastes” to vary only 
within a few decimal places of probability. These 
assumptions of mine probably arose from the in- 
fluence of “deterrent” and “anti-surprise” pre- 
conceptions. If, however, one assumed reverse 
and symmetrical preferences for power at the 
expense of security (neglecting the question 
whether a schedule of such preferences at the 
extreme could still be transitive ), different inter- 
pretations from those I have drawn would be 
required for most of the situations discussed in 
this article. 
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just one assumption and make the solid line 
A’s and the broken line B’s. If now we as- 
sume each force located near the origin, the 
two should tend to converge toward that 
point, since it represents a stable equilib- 
rium. It would also be preferred by both to 
the northeastward (unstable) intersection as 
less expensive. But if, by extraordinary 
chance, the contestants’ forces happen to 
land upon that unstable equilibrium point, 
neither will have any definite reason to move 
from it. Autonomous departures thence 
northward or eastward should begin an arms 
race; departures southward or westward 
should begin bilateral disarmament termi- 
nating at the origin. 

Our general conclusion, then, must be 
that, when both contestants are naive, and 
when the lines of minimum demand inter- 
sect at least once, the intersection nearest 
the origin will represent a distribution pre- 
ferred by both above any distribution at a 
more expensive intersection. If the lines of 
minimum demand fail to intersect, and each 
meets a different axis,5 either there will be 
an extremely stable and mutually satisfac- 
tory point at the origin or any positive dis- 
tribution should produce an arms race or 
some attempt at surprise attack. 


II 


We shall next show the contestants with 
a degree of sophistication. Each® shall be 
supposed to impute to the other a determi- 
nation to seize every opportunity for achiev- 
ing the greatest possible predominance of 
forces. We shall also assume that each can 
make a fairly accurate estimate of his own 
and a much less accurate estimate of the 





5 Very interesting situations can be expressed 
by diagrams in which both lines, whether inter- 
secting or not, meet a single axis. We have not 
space for them here, but the reader can readily 
construct them. 
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other's maximum capacity to increase forces 
during successive budget periods. 

It should be noticed at the outset that the 
fact of one side’s having achieved such a 
degree of sophistication tends to keep the 
other, for practical purposes, just as sophis- 
ticated and no more so. If you attribute to 
another the view that your desire for pre- 
dominance is insatiable, if he reciprocates 
by attributing the same to you, and if each 
of you acts in accord with his attribution 
and seeks a maximum increase of his own 
forces, then each will seem to be confirm- 
ing the other's hypothesis. Thus the con- 
testant who happens to have become even 
more sophisticated—and who, thereby fore- 
seeing the joint diseconomies and dangers 
resulting from merely moderate sophistica- 
tion on both sides, attempts to act upon the 
supposition that the other understands all 
this as profoundly as he does himself—will 
find it difficult to convey the fact that he is 
not simply naive. In short, the policies we 
are about to delineate may be interpreted 
as minimax strategies. 

The intersecting solid lines on Figure 5 
represent, respectively, B’s estimate of A’s 
location of the minimum distributions of 
forces demanded by A and the minimum 
distribution of forces demanded by B him- 
self. We shall begin by assuming that the 
line stretching from the horizontal axis to 
the upper limit of the figure represents the 


minimum demanded by B; that is, we shall 





6 Strikingly different results can be obtained 
if instead we suppose one of them to remain 
naive. Briefly, in moving from an unstable equi- 
librium, the sophisticated power would early 
have very strong motives for launching a sur- 
prise attack. In moving from a stable equilibri- 
um, an arms race could be set off which would 
be endless, perpetually unsatisfactory to the 
naive contestant, and unnecessarily costly to the 
sophisticated—unless he were to realize that the 
other was naive, in which case he might seek to 
restore a distribution near the equilibrium point. 
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begin by discussing the case in which the 
intersection would constitute a point of sta- 
ble equilibrium if the contestants were 
naive. In both this and the converse case of 
unstable equilibrium, it will further be as- 
sumed that B’s line falls along a security 
level of high probability and that the line 
of minimum demand which he attributes to 
A falls along what B regards as a security 
level for A of comparably high probability. 
Finally, we shall assume that, at the begin- 
ning of a current budget year for both par- 
ties, the distribution of forces is at the point 
of intersection. 

Now let us imagine that B recognizes the 
latter fact and knows that, if he and A were 
both naive, this point would constitute a 
stable equilibrium. Should B be content to 
leave the distribution at that point and not 
invest in more forces during the current 
budget year, or, being a “sophisticate,” 
should he try to change the distribution? 

It seems plausible to think of B as wishing 
to find out how much A might add to his 
force during the coming year. Let us sup- 
pose that he guesses that amount to be equal 
to the dotted line on Figure 5 that runs be- 
tween the above-mentioned intersection and 
the angle designated by I. B will thus sup- 
pose that, even though he himself does not 
alter the distribution, A might shift it to the 
point I. This in any case would fall beyond 
the area of distributions minimally accept- 
able to B. Depending both upon the dis- 
tances between the intersection and I and 
the contours of diminishing probability 
formed by B’s other security levels, the 
point I may or may not fall in a position 
which B may conceive of as affording A the 
opportunity for a successful first strike. The 
more strongly B is inclined to believe that 
A could within the year reach such a first- 
strike position, the more should he be in- 
clined to rearm during that period to the 
utmost of his capacity (which in this case, 


we shall arbitrarily assume, is exactly equiv- 
alent to the capacity which he has attrib- 
uted to A). Thus at the end of year one, B 
should have altered the distribution by in- 
creasing his own forces. Therefore the naive 
stable equilibrium need not be valid for 
sophisticated contestants? 

The new distribution will fall somewhere 
on a vertical straight line between the points 
marked q and 1, provided B has been cor- 
rect in his estimates of A’s minimum de- 
mands and capacity for increase of arma- 
ments. It will be at q if A adds nothing to 
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B’s FORCES 
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his force in the first year. B, in that case, 
could safely economize by adding nothing 
in the second year; or, depending on the 
location of his high probability power lev- 
els, he might decide to launch a surprise at- 
tack. 

But we have been assuming that A is just 
as sophisticated as B. Therefore, upon con- 
dition that each one’s estimates about the 
other's demands and capacities have been 
correct, the actual distribution at year one’s 
end will fall at point 1, that of year two at 





7Here my conclusions begin to differ from 
those of the analysts employiag a graphical pro- 
cedure who were mentioned in n. 1. above. 
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point 2, and that of year three at 3—if we 
are granted the assumption that the parties’ 
capacities for increases remain constant and 
symmetrical from year to year. The actual 
distributions will be determined as above 
whether either or both reassess the position 
from year to year, remaining meanwhile 
consistent in reasoning; or whether they 
base their policies upon forecasts which 
look ahead for several years. (A somewhat 
different conclusion follows if we change 
the assumptions of constant or of symmetri- 
cal capacities or of both.) 


A's FORCES 
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Now at some point between 2 and 4—the 
contestants’ second-order conceptions of 
“safety from the other’s rearmament capac- 
ity” should determine just where—a stable 
equilibrium should establish itself. Not only 
will both be well within their minimally de- 
manded security areas; each may also as- 
sure himself that after making no addition 
to his own forces during a year, while the 
other increased by the maximum possible, 
this distribution would still fall within his 
own area of minimum demand. On the oth- 
er hand, fears of losing the latter assurances 
should check the economizing tendency to 
disarm again. 
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Part of Figure 5 is reproduced in Figure 
6. The dotted line represents B’s idea of 
successive distributions if he does nothing 
in year one while A rearms but thereafter 
does his best to catch up under conditions 
of constant capacity. His idea of successive 
distribution under conditions of symmetrical 
and steadily diminishing capacity is illus- 
trated by the solid line; and that under 
steadily increasing capacities (a condition 
which presumably cannot go on forever) by 
the broken line. Only under that last condi- 
tion will an arms race between two sophisti- 
cated powers, with military conditions fa- 
voring the defense, fail to settle at a point 
of stable equilibrium. Nevertheless, such a 
stable point will be at higher absolute lev- 
els of forces the less the defense is favored, 
the more stringent the demands for security, 
and the larger the annual capacities for re- 
armament attributed by each contestant to 
the other. The dominating features of the 
situation are not in fact drawn in on Figure 
6. They consist in the necessity (except in a 
single case) for the lines of minimum de- 
mand to swing away, on either side, from 
the locus of actual successive sophisticated 
distributions of forces (here represented by 
the Arabic numerals). The one exception 
mentioned in the last sentence occurs when 
both contestants demand absolute parity of 
forces—a not impossible situation, because 
of the salience of such a requirement. Given 
naiveté on both sides, the demand for par- 
ity produces an indeterminate series of dis- 
tributions of forces, each member of which 
can be regarded as a point of unstable equi- 
librium. Given sophistication on at least one 
side, no equilibrium point is possible, and 
an arms race should continue indefinitely. 

Returning to Figure 5, let us consider the 
situation in which the lower of the two in- 
tersecting lines (that stretching from the 
vertical axis to the eastern border of the fig- 
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ure) represents B’s minimal demand, and the 
upper one his notion of that of A. In other 
words, we are now to examine what would 
have been an unstable equilibrium if both 
parties had been naive (contrary to our 
present assumption that both are sophisti- 
cated). B must now consider that, if he 
holds his own forces constant at the point of 
intersection while A makes a year’s maxi- 
mum increase, the distribution at year one 
will fall outside his own area of minimum 
demand. At just this stage the implications 
concerning danger of receiving the first 
strike are the same as those under the as- 
sumption of stable equilibrium as discussed 
above (pp. 334-35). Our current assumptions, 
however, begin to affect this situation with 
B’s projecting of the situations for years two 
and three. Having supposed himself to have 
allowed A a year’s start, B should realize 
that his efforts (annually matched by A) to 
catch up, while doomed to fail of returning 
him to his own area of minimum demand, 
will take both of them outside of B’s; that is, 
rearmament, under conditions of constant or 
diminishing annual capacities for increase, 
must render both of them ever more liable 
to suffer a surprise attack and, at the same 
time, competent to deliver one. If B consid- 
ers A to be naive, he would see himself as 
rearming at that stage in the hope of devel- 
oping some capacity to launch a preventive 
attack against A. If he considers A sophisti- 
cated, he must next decide whether to treat 
him as apt to consider B sophisticated! If 
the latter, he should assume that A, given a 
year’s start, would have very strong reasons 
for considering the advisability of striking 
first after years one and two. If, on the 
other hand, he thinks that A considers him 
naive, he would be likely to suppose that A 
would not attack at least until after year 
one. But on any view of A’s mentality (even 
on that of complacent naiveté, since this 


point of intersection, i.e., of status quo dis- 
tribution of forces, would be an unstable 
equilibrium), B should do his best to make 
a maximum increase. 

However, we are now assuming that A is 
in fact equally sophisticated. The actual dis- 
tribution after year one, then, should be 
somewhere about point 1. How far in the 
direction of point 4 might such a race con- 
tinue before one side or the other attacks? 

Figure 7 is a symmetrical presentation of 
the conditions represented unilaterally in 
Figure 2. All straight lines represent secu- 
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rity levels—the solid being P(.9); the dot- 
ted, P(.5); and the broken, P(.1). The in- 
tersection of the dotted lines is evidently, 
then, a salient point. If the arms race drives, 
as it were, straight toward that point— 
which should be the case, since the contest- 
ants are equally sophisticated—it may be ex- 
pected that they will launch nearly simul- 
taneous attacks definitely before the P(.5) 
intersection is reached (i.e., their mutual 
suspicions and _ reciprocal imputations 
should induce them to take risks which, 
from a purely logistic analysis of the physi- 
cal aspects of the military situation, could 
not be justified). We might also expect that 
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the arms race would be all the more intense, 
because of the existence of areas of great 
unilateral advantage running ever closer 
both northward and eastward of the line of 
successive actual distributions of forces. 

Interesting effects can be produced by 
superimposing Figure 6 on Figure 7. It will 
be noticed that the above-mentioned uni- 
lateral advantages would certainly accrue at 
year one to a contestant allowed a year’s 
start (though under conditions of annually 
increasing capacities to increase forces, they 
would be greater later). 

Huntington considers arms races as a se- 
ries of alternative leaps forward. On such 
an assumption, and given also the offense- 
favoring situation we have just examined, he 
is surely supported in his principal conten- 
tion that “the danger of war is highest in 
the opening phases of an arms race, at which 
time the greatest elements of instability and 
uncertainty are present” (3, p. 63). He is 
also supported (again given his assumption 
of alternate leaps) in the defense-favoring 
situation, as is most evident from a consid- 
eration of Figure 5. But, if instead we as- 
sume an offense-favoring situation with so- 
phistication on both sides, explosion into 
war should be more likely later in the race 
—note the significance of the diamond 
bounded by solid and dotted lines in Fig- 
ure 7. This popular image of heightening 
tension, mutual fear, foreboding, and dilem- 
ma find a raison détre in that particular 
case, though—as the present analysis has 
implied—they may well mislead in other sit- 
uations. 


Ill 


Huntington also maintains that quantita- 
tive arms races (i.e., the types we have 
been discussing) are more likely than are 
qualitative races (i.e., contests in producing 
new weapons predominant over those of the 
other contestant) to come to a definite end 
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in war, arms agreement, or unshakable su- 
periority on the part of one of the rivals.8 
(Unshakable superiority would be estab- 


8 The following passages may give an idea of 
Huntintgon’s argument: 

“A qualitative race . . . in which there is a 
series of major technological innovations in real- 
ity consists of a number of distinct races. Each 
time a new weapons system is introduced a new 
race takes place in the development and accu- 
mulation of that weapon. As the rate of techno- 
logical innovation increases each separate com- 
ponent race decreases in time and extent... . 
Consequently, in a qualitative race hope springs 
anew with each phase. Quantitative superiority 
is the product of effort, energy, resources, and 
time. Once achieved it is rarely lost. Qualitative 
superiority is the product of discovery, luck, and 
circumstance. Once achieved it is always lost. 
Safety exists only in numbers. While a quantita- 
tive race tends to produce inequality between 
the two competing powers, a qualitative race 
tends toward equality irrespective of what may 
be the ratio-goals of the two rival states. Each 
new weapon instead of increasing the distance 
between the two states reduces it. The more 
rapid the rate of innovation the more pronounced 
is the tendency toward equality. .. . A rapid rate 
of innovation means that arms races are always 
beginning, never ending. In so far as the likeli- 
hood of war is decreased by the existence of an 
equality of power between rival states, a quali- 
tative arms race tends to have this result. A 
quantitative arms race, on the other hand, tends 
to have the opposite effect. If in a qualitative 
race one power stopped technological innovation 
and instead shifted its resources to the multipli- 
cation of existing weapons systems, this would 
be a fairly clear sign that it was intending to go 
to war in the immediate future. 

“Undoubtedly many will question the propo- 
sition that rapid technological innovation tends 
to produce an equality of power. In an arms 
race each state lives in constant fear that its 
opponent will score a ‘technological break- 
through’ and achieve a decisive qualitative su- 
periority. This anxiety is a continuing feature of 
arms races but it is one which has virtually no 
basis in recent experience. The tendency toward 
simultaneity of innovation is overwhelming” (3, 
p- 79). 
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lished were a sophisticated contestant to re- 
alize that his opponent, through a greater 
productive capacity, etc., could maintain a 
sequence of distribution well within his se- 
curity area, and well outside that of the 
weaker contestant, who must therefore ac- 
knowledge a position of permanent military 
inferiority to the other.) Huntington’s prin- 
cipal argument for the relative safety of the 
qualitative race is that each new stage of it 
cuts short a dangerous quantitative race to 
build up stocks of the former ruling weap- 
ons. 

In many states of military art, that argu- 
ment will be valid. But I suggest that there 
may well be others in which it is not. The 
following may serve as an example. 

In Figure 8, where the axes measure ex- 
penditures on a named weapon system, the 
straight broken lines represent subjective 
P(.9) security levels, with a sophisticated 
stable equilibrium point at S, established 
by an old weapon system. In the coming 
year both A and B could increase their 
stocks of such weapons by the amount pro- 
curable by an expenditure measured from S 
up to I. The year-zero distribution between 
them is at S. Both have done the research 
and development for a new and cheaper 
weapon system, which each (by eliminating 
all further expenditure on the old) could 
produce in the quantities procurable for the 
expenditures marked at points 1 and 2 after 
years one and two, respectively. This new 
weapon system, though ineffective in small 
quantities against small quantities of the 
old, is devastating in very slightly greater 
quantities (less than that obtainable at costs 
measurable from the origin to 1) against 
virtually unlimited quantities of the old. The 
extent of such supremacy is illustrated from 
B’s point of view by the solid curve, which 
represents a P(.9) level of security and at 
least a P(.9) level of power (both in terms 
of cost) for B when armed with only the 


new weapons and confronting A armed only 
with the old—in terms of which A’s subjec- 
tive P(.9) security level is represented by 
this broken curve. We assume that exactly 
the same situation obtains for A and that 
both A and B know this. 

Each, therefore, has a strong interest in 
investing in this new system and in doing 
so to an extent (which is just within the 
capacity of each) measurable along B's 
axis by the distance from the origin to a 
point at which the axis is cut by a perpen- 
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dicular dropped from the intersection of the 
solid curve with a horizontal drawn through 
I. In other words, each can and should in- 
vest enough in the new weapons in order 
to give itself overwhelming power and se- 
curity against the other’s maximum capabil- 
ity with the old alone, as it would be at the 
end of year one. 

We transfer from Figure 8 to Figure 9 the 
representation of A’s security level, given 
the old system, against B’s, given the new. 
Let us now suppose that by the end of year 
one both could follow their interests in pro- 
ducing maximum quantities of the new 
weapons, yielding a distribution of the new 
forces at the point marked by 1. But new 
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weapons directed against new weapons pro- 
duce the situation represented by the fork 
in Figure 9, the upper prong of which is a 
P(.9) subjective security level for A. De- 
ployed against each other, that is, two forces 
comprised of the new weapons produces an 
unstable equilibrium and explosiveness—be- 
tween the prongs of this fork is a pencil- 
shaped area formed by the juncture of the 
two sides’ P(.9) subjective power levels, so 
that within that area both will have a con- 
clusive reason for trying to strike first. The 
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point marked by 2 would represent the dis- 
tribution at the end of year two if both 
should increase to full capacity. 

Figures 8 and 9 thus present a fatal di- 
lemma. At the end of year zero, neither can 
look forward to safety by building up the 
old stabilizing weapon system, since each 
is convinced that either would achieve over- 
whelming predominance if it invested to 
capacity in the new while the other trusted 
in the old weapons. Each is further con- 
vinced that in such quantities the new weap- 
ons will give each a first-strike capacity 
(and therefore will yield neither any sec- 
ond-strike security) at some time during 
year two. There is no way out of an arms 
race almost certain to end in war, unless 
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they can agree to some system of drastic 
and inspectable disarmament before the end 
of year one. 

It may be thought that in the nuclear age 
our example of dilemma is wholly academic. 
The essence of deterrent theory is that the 
stability of the balance of terror increases 
exponentially with the number of targets, 
each possibly occupied by a nuclear weap- 
on and its vehicle, which a potential ag- 
gressor must be sure of eliminating with his 
first strike. Further, it is generally believed 
that the destructiveness of A- and H-bombs 
and the limitations of ballistics and of de- 
struction systems together entail that no 
weapon system of the future, though 
adopted on all sides, could possibly produce 
the unstable situation which we have rep- 
resented by the fork in Figure 9. 

Suppose, however, that, just northeast- 
ward of the point marked 2 on Figure 9, 
the prongs of the fork were to curve to- 
gether again, intersect, and splay out in a 
fashion representing the deterrent theorist’s 
conception (2, 6) that stability resides in- 
creasingly in large numbers of target sys- 
tems. In plain English, suppose that, though 
from the middle of year two to the middle 
of year three neither would be safe from 
annihilation by the other, both would be 
completely safe by the end of year three, 
after which the quantitative arms race 
would come to a peaceable halt. (This does 
not seem to be an unthinkable situation 
especially if technical conditions necessi- 
tated keeping a certain number of ICBM’s 
at sites each of which would have only a 5 
per cent chance of surviving attack by half 
that number ICBM’s.) Even so, our dilem- 
ma remains. Before they arrive at this peace- 
able (but, according to Huntington, merely 
temporary) haven, the contestants either 
must pass together through the extreme 
dangers of the area of symmetrical first 
strikes or must agree (short of drastic dis- 
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armament) that one of them shall be for 
some time quite at the mercy of the other. 

Huntington’s argument has considerable 
elegance, for it is an attempt to demonstrate 
the stability of the qualitative arms race by 
reference to the increasing rate of military 
obsolescence—which many analysts had 
hastily assumed to be inevitably a source 
of danger. Our objection does not call in 
question his subsidiary view that the ad- 
vantages accruing from a_ technological 
breakthrough are necessarily too short lived 
to upset the balance. Indeed, we build upon 
that view, correct or not, and assume only 
that one cannot know that all future in- 
novations will generate conditions of abso- 
lute stability within the first few years of 
their production. 


IV 


A current tendency in studies of disarm- 
ament is to look for distributions of forces 
which establish stable equilibriums, that is, 
to substitute “arms control” for “disarma- 
ment” (6). The case we supposed in the 
last two paragraphs of Section III, in the 
course of our objection to Huntington’s 
view, may also serve to show that demon- 
stration of the theoretical possibility of a 
stable equilibrium need not always solve 
the armament problem. In fairness we must 
now show that the theoretical advantages 
of total disarmament may not be more at- 
tainable in every practical case. 

Figure 10 would represent a not impos- 
sible situation. The intertwining curves are 
subjective security levels of high probabil- 
ity. In the northeastern region, S! is a point 
of sophisticated stable equilibrium. The 
four divisions of the axes represent four suc- 
cessive years’ increments of forces for each 
side, in the objective eyes of an omniscient 
observer. Subjectively, each contestant be- 
lieves that his own estimates of the other's 
maximum annual capacity for increasing 


forces might err by as much as 30 per cent 
either way, and those beliefs are repre- 
sented by the four crosses. The long rec- 
tangle of broken lines incloses those dis- 
tributions of forces at which, so this omnis- 
cient observer calculates, there is greatest 
danger of both sides’ attempting to strike 
first. Now let us imagine that a movement 
of protest begins among the populations of 
both powers, favoring the reduction of 
forces to zero. 


A’s FORCES 
T 





B’s FORCES 
Fic. 10 





Several arguments for this are popular: 
The economic burden of armaments is 
heavy. Even though one party or the other 
should cheat a little and secretly maintain 
some forces while the honest nation had 
none, they would constitute no great danger 
(note the threshold effect at the origin). 
A zero-zero distribution would yield a naive 
stable equilibrium. Since there would be 
only conventional policing forces, the prime 
motive of the qualitative arms race—that is, 
a need to render obsolete the other’s exist- 
ing forces—would vanish, whereas at S! the 
qualitative struggle continues (cf. our pre- 
vious objection to Huntington). 

Nothing in Figure 10 invalidates any of 
those arguments within its own universe of 
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discourse. A grave objection to the whole 
disarmament program, however, can be de- 
rived from the dimensions of the possible 
annual increases and of each side’s acknowl- 
edged margins of error in estimating these. 
The objection is as follows. 

Each side knows that the other, by suc- 
ceeding in secret rearmament to the extent 
of one full year’s capacity, would easily 
predominate. It cannot even be sure that its 
own greatest efforts of secret rearmament 
would yield it high security. Even two 
years’ effort would not necessarily do so—it 
might introduce a period of great danger, 
either unilateral or reciprocal. This third 
year, on the other hand, would not neces- 
sarily bring disaster—unless the other side 
were allowed during that year to rearm 
without competition. A fourth year’s in- 
creases, even though reciprocal, would re- 
store expensive “safety” again. 

The strength of this objection lies in the 
fact that at the beginning of every budget 
year, especially the first one after total dis- 
armament, the case for rearming during the 
coming twelve months looks more than 
plausible, even though the entire four-year 
process would be fraught with danger. We 
may sum up the theoretical case against 
total disarmament under the conditions of 
Figure 10 by pointing out that the origin 
constitutes only a naive and not a sophisti- 
cated point of stable equilibrium and, there- 
fore, that to reduce both forces to zero 
could be the way of entering the long rec- 
tangular area of greatest danger. 

The practical argument for staying at S?, 
with all its non-calculable risks of qualita- 
tive breakthrough or misjudgment, is that 
four years’ accumulation of forces would 
have to be got rid of by both sides simul- 
taneously if they were to achieve total dis- 
armament safely. This is the Hobbesian di- 
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lemma—how do two armed but peaceable 
men manage to lay down their weapons 
together? 


Our figures have now been used to expose 
the difficulties in proposals for arms control 


and for laissez faire, for armed stability and | 


for total disarmament, for qualitative and 
for quantitative competition. Not all of the 
difficulties are insuperable. Hints for rein- 


forcing either armed stability (by splaying 


out the levels of highly probable security) 
or total disarmament (by increasing the 
threshold effect through more efficient in- 
spection schemes, stock piles of unalerted— 
or better, unassembled—weapons, etc.) can 
be gathered from these very exposures of 
difficulty but cannot be developed here. It 
may, however, have been sufficiently indi- 
cated that the theory of security through 
military technology and the theory of peace 
through limitation of arms are aspects of a 
single subject. 
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Modes of resolution of belief dilemmas 
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Introduction 


This is a paper about intrapersonal con- 
flict resolution. We first identify the kind of 
conflict to be considered. 

There are two levels of analysis of intra- 
personal conflict: the action level and the 
belief level, the former dealing with external 
motor responses and the latter with internal 
affective and cognitive processes. Particular 
instances of conflict may, for theoretical con- 
venience, be localized at one or another of 
these levels, For example, one may ask 
how a person acts when simultaneously 
motivated to approach and to avoid an ex- 
ternal object (3, 9, 10). Or one may ask 
instead what happens to the cognitive rep- 
resentation of an external object when the 
object simultaneously incurs favorable and 
unfavorable cognitions (12). The present 
paper is addressed to the latter type of 
question. We shall not consider the prob- 
lem of whether and how the action level is 
to be reduced to the belief level or vice 
versa. We only consider conflicts between 
one belief and another or, more generally, 
conflicts within a belief structure. The term 
“belief dilemma” is intended to enforce the 
distinction between the variety of conflict 
here considered and conflict in general. 


Belief Dilemmas 


The model of cognitive structure to be 
described is similar at various points to other 





1 This paper was written at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 


recent models (6, 8, 13). 

First, we imagine a cognitive representa- 
tion, a “cognitive element,” corresponding 
to any attitude object. Associated with such 
a cognitive element is a numerical value, 
positive if the object is liked, negative if the 
object is disliked. Next, we suppose that 
between each pair of cognitive elements 
there may exist some kind of perceived re- 
lation. Assigned to each relation is another 
numerical value, positive if the relation is 
“associative,” negative if the relation is “dis- 
sociative” (11). Examples of associative re- 
lations are: is, bas, includes, likes, helps, 
produces, implies. Examples of dissociative 
relations are: avoids, hates, hinders, defeats, 
destroys, is incompatible with. A zero value 
indicates a null, or irrelevant, relation. 

Given an attitude issue or “conceptual 
arena” (1), a certain set of cognitive ele- 
ments would be relevant for a given indi- 
vidual. The set of relevant elements and the 
particular relations among them define the 
content of the individual’s belief system on 
the issue. The form, or structure, of belief 
may be expressed independently of the con- 
tent according to the array of numerical 
affect values and relation values defined 
above. 

A belief structure may or may not contain 
inconsistencies. By inconsistency is meant 
not logical inconsistency but psychological 
inconsistency, or, as it has been variously 
referred to, imbalance (7), incongruity (12, 
13), or dissonance (5). We shall use the 
term “imbalance.” 
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Heider (7), Festinger (5), and Osgood 
and Tannenbaum (12) have all postulated 
a motivation for the reduction of imbalance. 
There is said to be a tendency, a pressure, 
toward the attainment of cognitive balance. 
An essential qualification to this postulate 
has been pointed out by Abelson and Rosen- 
berg (1). There are innumerable inconsist- 
encies in anyone’s belief system which may 
lie dormant and unthought about. Pressure 
toward cognitive balance, if always opera- 
tive on all cognitive elements, would pro- 
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valued object, related dissociatively or re- 
lated associatively; and two negatively 
valued objects, related associatively or re- 
lated dissociatively. In each of these three 
pairs of cases, the first possibility is bal- 
anced, the second one is imbalanced. This 
may be clarified by reference to Figure 1. 

An imbalanced dyad will be said to con- 
stitute a belief dilemma when the intensity 
of affect toward the objects is strong and 
when the dyad is often salient (i.e., often 
present in thought). 


IMBALANCED 


@----@ 
@—© 
@----© 


Fic. 1.—Cognitive structures with two elements and one relation. An unbroken line symbolizes an 
associative (positive) relation; a broken line a dissociative (negative) relation. 

The mechanism of denial aims toward the conversion of a structure on the right into one on the 
left, either through change of affect toward the element (“denial of the element”) or change in the 


sign of the relation (“denial of the relation”). 


duce much more balance in belief systems 
than one finds empirically. It is much more 
plausible to assume that this pressure op- 
erates only when the issue is salient; that 
is, when the issue is being “thought about,” 
or, if this is too rational a terminology, when 
“cognitive work” is applied on the issue. 
General methods for identifying the presence 
of imbalance in a structure of any size have 
been given elsewhere (1, 4). Here we con- 
fine our analysis to a simple case of im- 
balance: two elements and the relation be- 
tween them. 

There are six possible cases to be consid- 
ered: two positively valued objects, related 
associatively or related dissociatively; one 
positively valued object and one negatively 
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Modes of Resolution 

Four possible modes of resolution are 
specified below. Each can manifest itself in 
several ways. The modes are labeled: (a) 
denial, (b) bolstering, (c) differentiation, 
and (d) transcendence. 

Denial refers to a direct attack upon one 
or both of the cognitive elements or the re- 
lation between them. The value felt toward 
the object, whether positive or negative, is 
denied, or the opposite is asserted; or the 
sign of the relation between the elements 
is explained away, or the opposite is as- 
serted. Examples are: the man on a diet 
professing that he never liked rich foods 
anyway, the groom convincing himself of 
his avid belief in his bride’s religion, John 
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Calvin interpreting the scriptures to show 
that Christ never really condemned usury. 
If an attempt at denial is successful, it will 
convert an imbalanced structure into a bal- 
anced one. However, denial attempts may 
run into various difficulties, as, for example, 
when the denial is too great a distortion of 
reality or conflicts with other elements in the 
larger belief system. For example, the Bos- 
ton colonists faced in 1773 with the odious 
taxation on tea went so far as to vote that 
“jt is the sense of this Body that the use of 
tea is improper and pernicious.” It is un- 


likely that this denial of the desirability of 


ORIGINAL STRUCTURE 


@------® 


that smoking is extremely enjoyable, good 
for his nerves, and socially necessary; and 
the proponent of a large standing army, 
unwelcome in peacetime, claiming that it is 
good character training for the nation’s 
youth. The mechanism of bolstering may be 
used in conjunction with the mechanism of 
denial. For example, in the example of the 
large standing army the advocate might also 
say that the large standing army was not 
contrary to peaceful purposes; in fact, it 
aided the cause of peace to have a large 
standing army. 

The two mechanisms listed thus far have 


BOLSTERED STRUCTURE 
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Fic. 2.—The mechanism of bolstering in reducing cognitive imbalance. In the bolstered structure 
(right) the units AC, AD, . . . are all balanced. The relative effect of the imbalanced unit AB is thus 


reduced. 


tea, albeit effective in encouraging group 
action, was effective in suppressing the taste 
for tea of the individuals concerned. 

The mechanism called “bolstering” con- 
sists of relating one or the other of the two 
cognitive objects in a balanced way to other 
valued objects (Fig. 2), thereby minimizing 
the relative imbalance in the structure. This 
mechanism plays an important part in 
Festinger’s theory of cognitive dissonance 
(5). He points out many situations in which 
the introduction of new cognitive elements 
is useful in reducing dissonance. This is a 
mechanism not for eliminating imbalance 
entirely but only for drowning it out, so to 
speak. Examples are: the smoker who is 
worried about lung cancer telling himself 


the property that they preserve the identity 
of the cognitive elements. The meaning of 
the attitude objects remains the same even 
though attitude toward the objects may be 
weakened by denial or strengthened by bol- 
stering. Another mode of resolution arises 
if we consider the possibility of differentia- 
tion of the cognitive elements. An element 
may be split into two parts with a strong 
dissociative relation between the parts. To 
see how this mechanism might restore cogni- 
tive balance, consider the issue of hydrogen- 
bomb testing. For many people, continued 
hydrogen-bomb testing is positively valued, 
but poisoning of the atmosphere is nega- 
tively valued, These two ccgnitive objects 
are associatively related—there is a causal 
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connection of some degree. This dyad is 
therefore imbalanced. But there is bomb 
testing and there is bomb testing: one might 
differentiate this attitude object into two— 
testing “dirty bombs” and testing “clean 
bombs.” It is only the testing of dirty bombs 
that contributes to poisoning of the atmos- 
phere; the testing of clean bombs presum- 
ably does not. Thus the imbalance is re- 
solved. To take another example, the facts 
of evolution, positively valued, are contra- 
dictory to the Bible which is also positively 
valued. But there are two Bibles: the Bible 
as literally interpreted and the Bible as fig- 
uratively interpreted. The Bible as figura- 
tively interpreted is not contradictory to the 
facts of evolution but may be seen as con- 
cordant with them. In a third example, from 
an experiment by Asch (2), subjects who 
feel unfavorable toward “politicians” are 
confrented with a highly prestigeful source 
who glorifies the political profession. Many 
subjects get off the hook by differentiating 
statesmen (good politicians) from ward- 
heelers (bad politicians). In these examples 
one element is differentiated into two parts, 
a new part and an old part. The old part 
retains the relation with the other element 
in the structure, but the affect toward it is 
changed. The new part, on the other hand, 
retains the old affect toward the differenti- 
ated element, but the sign of the relation 
with the other element is changed. These 
changes are reviewed in Figure 3. 

It is interesting to note the large number 
of dimensions along which objects can be 
differentiated. They may be differentiated 
according to the internal content of the 
object, the object as viewed in a social con- 
text versus a personal context, the object as 
it is versus as it should be, the object as it 
is versus the object as it will be, etc. 

The mechanism of transcendence is in a 
sense obverse to the mechanism of differen- 
tiation. Elements, instead of being split 
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down, are built up and combined into larger 
units organized on a superordinate level, as 
indicated in Figure 4. For example, the 
dilemma pitting science against religion is 
transcended by the consideration that both 
the rational man and the spiritual man must 
be jointly cultivated to reach a fuller life or 
a better society or a deeper understanding 
of the universe. Thus the dilemma is tran- 
scended by imbedding the conflicting parts 
in a new concept instrumental to some high- 
er purpose. The theosophical dilemma of 
God’s presumed permissiveness toward evil 
is sometimes resolved by appeal to tran- 
scendent concepts. In the intriguing case 
study (6) of a group of individuals who 
prepared for a cataclysm that never oc- 
curred, it is reported that the group leader 
offered a transcendent resolution for the 
belief crisis: the cataclysm was said to have 
been stayed by God because of the group’s 


devotion. 


Choice among the Modes 
of Resolution 


Presumably, the individual with an im- 
balanced cognition will strive to choose 
among the various modes of resolution. Im- 
balanced structure would then be under a 
variety of pressures to change. The theoreti- 
cal specification of which particular changes 
are likely to take place is a complex prob- 
lem. Several working propositions are 
sketched here. A more rigorous theory is in 
the process of development. . 

Proposition 1.—There will be a hierarchy 
of resolution attempts in general proceeding 


in the following order: denial, bolstering, | 


denial, differentiation, and transcendence. 
The hierarchy of resolution attempts is 
based upon the relative ease of achieving 
success with each of the methods. The rea- 
son denial appears twice in the listing is that 
there are usually two points in the process 
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at which denial may enter. If we consider 
the situation in which imbalance is intro- 
duced by forced or accidental exposure to 
propaganda or opinions seeking to establish 
new cognitive relations or to contradict pre- 
viously held affect values, a first opportunity 
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for denial may arise by a rejection of the 
relevance of the new material. If the initial 
denial fails, bolstering will be attempted and 
then another attempt at denial, this time 
buttressed by further thought about the is- 
sue. The presumption here is that denial 
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III. (There are signs of conflict between Russia and a satellite government) 
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Fic. 8.—The mechanism of differentiation in restoring cognitive balance 
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and bolstering are simpler cognitive mecha- 
nisms than differentiation and transcendence, 
although they are not necessarily more ef- 
fective in reducing cognitive imbalance. Dif- 
ferentiation is difficult because it requires 
intellectual ability, flexibility, and because, 
when there is strong affect toward a cogni- 
tive object, it is not easily split apart. Tran- 
scendence is presumably still more difficult, 
for it requires the existence of a compelling 
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is high if other elements relevant to it are 
strong and stand in balanced relation to it 
(Fig. 2) and is low if other relevant ele- 
ments are weak or stand in imbalanced re- 
lation to it. 

Corollary.—Elements for which the indi- 
vidual’s affect is intensely socially supported 
are readily subject to bolstering attempts 
when caught in a strong dilemma. 

Proposition 2b.—The probability that an 
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Fic. 4.-The mechanism of transcendence in restoring cognitive balance 


superordinate structure in which a given 
imbalance may be imbedded. 

Proposition 2.-When two cognitive ele- 
ments stand in imbalanced relation to each 
other and the affect toward one is more in- 
tense than toward the other, the tendency 
will be to apply bolstering toward the more 
intensely affected element and/or denial to- 
ward (a) the less intensely affected element 
and/or (b) the relation between the ele- 
ments. 

Proposition 2a.—The probability that an 
attempt will be made to bolster an element 
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attempt will be made to deny an element is 
high if other relevant elements are strong 
and stand in imbalanced relation to it and 
is low if other relevant elements are weak 
or stand in balanced relation to it. 

Corollary.—Elements with which consid- 
erable shame or guilt is associated (e.g., 
elements connoting the overindulgence of 
appetites) are readily subject to denial at- 
tempts when caught in a strong dilemma 
(ie., when firmly related in imbalanced 
fashion to a strongly affected element). See 
Example 1. 
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OnicinaL DILEMMA 


 geimaeeas 


A B 
( Deteriorating (Smoking, heavy 
health) eating, drinking ) 


EXAMPL 


ATTEMPTED RESOLUTION 


() C (Good habits, propriety, 
self-control, etc. ) 





‘N 
‘N 
‘“ 
© : 
. B 
= (Smoking, heavy 


eating, drinking ) 
El 


Note.—The element C must be compelling for the resolution to be stable. If original positive affect 
toward B is strong, the stability of the attempted resolution is jeopardized. 


Proposition 2c.—Relations between cogni- 
tive elements are readily denied when the 
external evidence for the relation is remote, 
ambiguous, under suspicion of bias, or de- 
pendent upon specific circumstances which 
can readily be perceived as inapplicable in 
general, 

Proposition 2d.—A relation between cog- 
nitive elements A and B is readily subject 
to denial attempts when there is available 
an element A’, formally similar to A and 
standing in associative relation with it, such 
that the relation between A’ and B is of 
opposite sign as between A and B, and is 
stronger. 

Proposition 2e.—A relation between cog- 
nitive elements A and B is readily subject 
to denial attempts when there is available 
an element A’, formally similar to A, yet 
standing psychologically in dissociative rela- 
tion to A, such that the relation between A’ 
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and B is of the same sign as between A and 
B, but stronger (the “mote-beam” tech- 
nique). 

See Example 2 (from the point of view 
of a liberal but very proud southerner). 

Proposition 3.—If the affects toward two 
cognitive elements which stand in imbal- 
anced relation to each other are nearly equal 
and the resolutions suggested in Proposition 
2 fail, the converse resolutions will be at- 
tempted; that is, there will be attempts to 
bolster the less intense element and/or to 
deny the more intense element. 

Proposition 4.-The classical relationship 
between the intensity and extremity of at- 
titude may be explained in terms of a suc- 
cession of dilemma resolutions in individual 
histories with the attitude object. 

Explanation: The mechanism of bolster- 
ing used in the service of dilemma resolu- 
tion increases the intensity of affect toward 
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the object. An object which has been re- 
peatedly bolstered is therefore the object of 
an intense attitude. But repeated bolstering 
also increases the extremity of attitude. In 
bolstering, the attitude object is connected 
with other objects. New reasons and sup- 
ports are given for it; it is seen to be in- 
strumental to other values; it is seen to be 
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supported by various people and groups. In 
short, it is imbedded in a cognitive system 
of ever widening circumference. If scope of 
cognitive support is equated with extremity 
of attitude, then the relationship between 
extremity and intensity follows. 

Those individuals who do not invoke bol- 
stering will in general be the ones with 


IMBALANCED STRUCTURE 


@---------@ 


B 
( Universal (Free 
education ) choice) 


BousTeninc ATTEMPT 


c 


(Presently available 
opportunities for 
masses of uneducated 


children) 





D (Crowded schools, poor standards ) 
N 
% 


* (‘Suggestion of a link here: lack of 
enough schools restricts free 
choice, too ) 


A B 
( Universal (Free 
education ) choice) 





DIFFERENTIATED STRUCTURE 


(Elements A and D have become differentiated ) 


A’ (Universal education as it is) 








Ce —) D (Crowded schools, 
ro, ms poor standards ) 
(Ideally available C Mh 
opportunities for ~ 
masses of children) ' ™ a ' 
~ 
+ =) © 
D A B 
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education 
as it should be) 
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moderate attitudes of low intensity. 

Proposition 5.—If, in the search for new 
elements to bolster an original element in 
imbalance, further imbalance is created 
(usually because the new elements are im- 
balanced with each other), differentiation of 
the original element is encouraged. 

See Example 3 (it is pointed out to an in- 
dividual that universal public school educa- 
tion, by being compulsory, violates the dem- 
ocratic ideal of individual free choice—some 
parents might want to keep children out of 
school). 

Proposition 6.-When an element is dif- 
ferentiated it is crucial to the maintenance 
of the resolution that the old part and the 
new part of the element be strongly dis- 
sociated. 

Proposition 7.—Transcendent resolutions 
are likely to be invoked only in the case of 
chronically insoluble dilemmas. However, 
once a transcendent resolution is achieved, 
it may be found applicable to a variety of 
dilemmas. 

Proposition 8.—Mass propaganda efforts 


seek dilemma resolutions effective for a large 
number of people simultaneously. 

See Example 4 (a nation in a period of 
hard times). 

Revolutionary propaganda aims to bolster 
A and differentiate B along a time dimen- 
sion. The dissociated parts of B are each 
doubly bolstered, as follows: 


(English translation: “You are now part of 
the glorious Cause. Reject with us your miser- 
able present circumstances. Look forward to the 
glorious future when all will be different. The 
rotten present regime despises you and is re- 
sponsible for your misery. The Cause will at- 
tack the regime and lead you to the glorious fu- 
ture. The regime will try to prevent this but we 
shall triumph.” ) 

Explicit in this analysis is the reason rev- 
olutionists should be so concerned over pub- 
lic apathy. Those “Indifferents” who are not 
dissatisfied with their present circumstances 
have no dilemma to resolve, and consequent- 
ly the propaganda does not “take” (unless 
the Indifferents can be convinced that their 
situation is indeed grim). 
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( Myself) 


—~-) 


( Miserable present circumstances ) 


(The rotten present regime) 








(The glorious Cause) C 


~ B’ (Glorious future circumstances) 
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Is war a social problem? 


JOSEPH SCHNEIDER 
Indiana University 


I 


The successful resolution of conflict sit- 
uations depends as much upon the opinions 
we have about the world in which we live 
or upon a system of knowledge of how 
things are as upon know-how or technique. 
Whether the attainment of peace in our 
time and in the future is possible depends 
upon something more than earnest and in- 
formed endeavor. It also depends upon our 
considered notions of the nature of that 
typically European phenomenon, the state- 
war system. Now, it is possible to make out 
a substantial case for the view that the re- 
current irruptions of military hostilities 
which have rent the life of European man 
from early times are a function of the anat- 
omy of the state-war complex. War as a 
relationship of contention is a lasting feature 
of things as they are. The conditions of 
military violence are endemic to European 
civilization. Only the frequency, duration, 
and effects of such violence are immediately 
subject to human will and control. The at- 
tainment of perpetual peace would require 
a revolution of civilization and would take 
more with it than European man is, per- 
haps, prepared to give up in the near and 
foreseeable future. That man, as Thorstein 
Veblen was disposed to say, is an incurable 
patriot and addicted to the principle of po- 
litical self-determination or freedom. Life 
without these things is not worth living. 

Because the writer is an institutionalist, 


the argument of conflict resolution in in- 
ternational affairs will be developed within 
the social problems’ tradition or orientation. 
The answer to the question “Is war a social 
problem?” is “No!” This answer in no way 
prejudges the issue whether something can 
be done, however little, to reduce the in- 
¢cidence of military action and mitigate its 
effects. But whether the limitation of arma- 
ments and the reform of international rela- 
tions, the two goals of the European peace 
movement in our time, can banish war from 
the face of the earth is left to the reader to 
judge for himself. 


II 


War as military action has been variously 
appraised in American and European 
thought. To some, violent contest is the 
highest fulfilment of man; to others, a grim, 
nasty business; and, to still others, hell. 
More recently, war has also been dubbed 
the number-one social problem of the age 
which, if not resolved, will be the doom of 
civilization in the West (2, pp. 636-39; 5, 
p. 44; 7, chap. 18). In this sense, it has be- 
come what Bronislaw Malinowski called it 
—“the deadly issue” (8). But, in spite of 
the apprehensions manifest in the potential 
effects of military hostilities on the future 
of mankind, American sociologists generally 
have avoided the study of war as a social 
institution or a complex event originating 
in custom, of which international conflict is 
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only an incident, however deadly (1, chap. 
10; 3). Thus, while war has been called the 
most pressing social problem of our time, 
the referent is military action or hostilities 
and their “causes” and “effects” on the life 
of the in-group.? 

The belief persists in American and Eu- 
ropean thought that the ready availability 
of organized force and violence is a necessary 
condition for the life of the group. But this 
belief is jostled by others: a belief that the 
good life is a non-violent one of non-re- 
sistance to evil by force, in social progress, 
in improvement in human affairs by means 
of cultural reconstruction, and in enlighten- 
ment. There is a dilemma in all this. There 
is, admittedly, an inherent costliness, in- 
efficiency, waste, and coarsening of the 
moral sentiments present in any form of 
social discipline which assumes as necessary 
instruments of social order the policeman’s 
club and the soldier’s sword. The use of 
force and violence, though conceded to be 
necessary to keep society from falling apart, 
must be rationalized and kept at a minimum 
lest the humanizing of the race is impeded. 

It will be argued in this paper that war 
as a social institution is compatible with the 
prevailing theory of social order in the West. 
War, then, in the institutional sense is not 
a social problem. There are, however, two 
social problems inherent in any theory of 
social order, derived from Christian and 
humanistic sources, which incorporates the 
historical state-war culture pattern into its 





1 Currently, this concern is showing itself in 
what is called “disaster research.” “Undoubtedly, 
the task of anticipating and evaluating the mani- 
fold problems of survival in such a disaster situ- 
ation [thermonuclear attack] presents to soci- 
ology and the other social sciences one of their 
greatest and most awesome challenges, along 
both theoretical and practical grounds, It is a 
challenge that well merits our immediate atten- 
tion” (10, p. 308). 
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scheme of social discipline. Present in such 
a theory of order, based as it is on the “rea- 
sonable” use of force and violence in human 
affairs, is the dilemma of the extremes. In 
the state-war culture pattern these express 
themselves as militarism, on the one hand, 
and pacificism? on the other. Pacificism 
would deprive the European community of 
the primary instrument for maintaining a 
world peace order, that is, the military 
establishment. Militarism, on the other 
hand, would not deprive the community of 
its military establishment, but it is a prob- 
lem because it is a way of life repugnant to 
a Christian and the wise man of the hu- 
manistic tradition. The type of social organi- 
zation or institutional process (i.e., the war- 
state system) which words like “militarism” 
and “pacificism” presuppose is widely ac- 
cepted as the natural outcome of evolu- 
tionary processes and necessary to group 
survival as well. 


III 


In affirming the stand that European man 
does not regard the cultural setting which 
recurrently gives rise to military hostilities 
as a functional social problem, there is no 
intention of saying that the culture of the 
West is a seamless robe. There are unques- 
tionably minority differences of opinion on 
the place of the uses of force and violence 
in the management of men. Both the Quaker 
and the philosophical anarchist, for exam- 
ple, have had much to say about theories of 
social discipline founded on the use of force 
and violence. Even the Libertarian and the 
Marxist have had their say on matters of 
this sort in their theories of the “withering- 
away of the state.” Neither is it intended to 


2 The word “peace” is not suitable to convey 
the meaning here intended. “Peace,” as William 
James once remarked, is “war” in preparation. 
The word “pacificism” refers to a changed way 
of life and the reorganization of society. 
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IS WAR A SOCIAL PROBLEM? 


deny, in asking the question whether war 
is a social problem, that the cultural setting 
from which military action arises as effect 
could conceivably be abolished if the desire 
existed. War is, first, a cultural invention; 
second, it is also a problematic situation in 
the sense that what can be invented can be 
altered into something else or displaced by 
another invention (9). Knowledge, it will 
be agreed, given a suitable run of attention, 
will not be found any more deficient in this 
one respect than when confronted with 
other problematic situations. That judgment 
holds for whatever theory of war origins 
one may be impelled to accept. Whether 
one finds the origin of war in man’s in- 
herited nature, in history and custom, or in 
an interaction of the two, there is nothing 
about war as a social phenomenon to dis- 
tinguish it from social problem phenomena, 
for example, crime. 

Even if it is assumed, as it was by some 
during and immediately following World 
War II, that war is born of frustration and 
aggression (6), one is satisfied that changes 
are possible in the social setting either to 
make frustration less felt or to channel the 
ensuing aggressive impulses into socially 
approved conduct. That is what William 
James called finding a “moral equivalent” 
for war. Contrary to even some informed 
opinions, a psychological theory of war 
origins does not make the occurrence of 
military hostilities in a given present in- 
evitable. 

If war is defined as a problematic situa- 
tion, amenable to changes in the customary 
tules of living, it would seem to be no less 
social in origin than crime, a phenomenon 
with which it has often been compared. 


’ Both are states of affairs which could con- 


ceivably be negated or, if not, the effects 
greatly altered and mitigated in cultural re- 
construction. War is not simple conflict or 
fighting. It entails an organization of life in 
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time and space closely identified with the 
origins of civilization in the West. The sys- 
tematic, planned for, and recurrent applica- 
tion of publicly sanctioned force and vio- 
lence by one state against another is the 
outcome of a customary arrangement and 
has a discernible history. The onset of hos- 
tilities is an official act. It is the state in our 
time which initiates military action and sues 
for “peace” or the cessation of hostilities. 
Angry men can do neither. Powerful indi- 
viduals and groups may compel the agents 
of a state to take hostile measures for selfish 
reasons, but the nature of the hostilities 
which results is always public. The entire 
in-group is held accountable for the out- 
come. 

The difficulty of coming to any decision 
about whether war could be abolished by 
collective action does not, then, reside in 
the nature of the datum itself. War is a 
social invention and could be displaced by 
another invention. The war problem may 
even be simpler to solve than the crime 
problem. Some criminal behavior in its 
etiological aspects is not at all social in 
nature. As in all instances involving wrong- 
doing, some forms of law violation have 
their origins in biological deficiency, devi- 
ancy, or both. On the other hand, the opin- 
ion is now widespread that war is a social 
invention. 

This conclusion may be made even more 
credible by observing that war is uniquely, 
but no longer exclusively, an affair of the 
organized life of European man, owing to 
the processes of cultural diffusion. Wrong- 
doing may be an ubiquitous phenomenon. 
The writer is not unmindful that the stand 
here taken relative to the uniqueness of war 
as a cultural event will be hotly disputed 
on all sides. The data of history and pre- 
history make this assumption a plausible 
one, however. Whatever may be descriptive- 
ly recounted about primitive fighting, it 
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cannot be called “war” (11). Neither can 
the view be sustained in the archeological 
record that ancient man possessed the in- 
vention (4). 


IV 


The difficulty of treating war as a social 
problem or a harmful social event is not 
methodological. Even the psychologist no 
longer hesitates to define war as a social 
institution. Why, then, is war not treated 
as a social problem in the literature of 
American sociology? It is here suggested 
that the answer lies in a confusion in think- 
ing about the beginnings of war as an insti- 
tution rather than in any serious value con- 
flict over the means of its abolition. Eu- 
ropean man is not disposed to think of the 
state-war system as akin to a predatory or 
robber culture and the professional soldier 
as the chief benefactor. He persists in de- 
scribing the in-group as a peace island sit- 
uated in a sea of aggression, and the soldier 
as the guardian. One outcome of this way 
of looking at things has been that the sol- 
dier and his techniques of violence have 
been made allies in the search for social 
order. For there also persists in the thought 
of European man the belief that group life 
is a function of coercion. It is assumed that 
restraints, of both a symbolic and a physical 
nature, must be placed upon the human in- 
dividual if social life is to be at all enduring. 
The paradox exists that man is by nature a 
social animal and that he is not. He is both 
social and malevolent. 

This paradox, when combined with the 
traditions of Greco-Roman humanism and 
patristic Christianity on the uses of force 
and violence in society, makes the soldier 
the pillar of law and order in the community 
of in-groups called European civilization, 
just as is the policeman so regarded within 
the in-group. In these traditions the uses 
of force and violence in human affairs have 
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been rationalized. Neither the humanist nor 
the latter-day Christian can approve the 
conduct of the man of action for action’s 
sake. The uses of force and violence as ends 
in themselves are disapproved. Force and 
violence are strictly tools of social conserva- 
tion. They may be employed in the suppres- 


sion of wrongdoing, and then only when 


wielded in the group interest and by con- | 
stituted authority. The individual, of course, | 


may defend himself in the extremity (per- 
haps as much because he cannot be pre- 
vented from doing so as from any deduc- 
tions which may be drawn from the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation as a law of na- 
ture), but he may not punish. It is the 
group alone, acting through its human 
agents as instruments, that can punish. 


The outcome of this kind of reasoning | 


about human affairs, coupled with the fact 
that Europe has always been from early 
times a community of culture and living, 
has had the effect of making over what ap- 
pears to have been a social invention of 
predatory origin into a system of social dis- 
cipline. The military way was transformed 


into a system of judicial violence or police | 
action. The state-war system has come to be | 
construed as springing into existence for the | 
purpose of suppressing wrongdoing within 
the Christian (European) community of | 
nations. The historical origins of the state- — 
war system were suppressed with the dif- | 
fusion of the Christian religion among the | 
barbarians. The syncretism which this proc- | 


ess effected made over military action into 
a form of penology. Aristocratic man or the 
soldier becomes a guardian. He punishes 
breaches of freedom or political self-de- 


termination, violations of territorial integri- | 


ty, and encroachments upon vital interests 
or the right of self-preservation. 

It is all too apparent that this appraisal 
of the nature of man and the social order 
obliterates the distinction between war as a 
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social institution and in-group systems of 
social discipline. As already observed, mili- 
tary action is transformed from an affair of 
plunder and glory into penology. The nature 
of the relationships of individuals to each 
other within the in-group, be it a kinship or 
a territorial aggregate, is not differentiated 
from the relationships of the political en- 
tities which comprise the European com- 
munity of nations. The moral law is one for 
the state and the person. The result of this 
is that the concept of wrongdoing is made 
to apply to two dissimilar phenomena. In- 
ternational law comes to be formulated with 
the same set of assumptions in mind as 
those which apply to municipal or domestic 
law. The writer’s relationship to the reader, 
as a moral person, is placed on the same 
footing as the relationship of the United 
States to England. Nation-states become 
moral entities capable of wrongdoing just 
as a person living in society is capable of 
wrongdoing. 

In the humanistic-Christian way of think- 
ing about the state-war system it is assumed 
that a simple police action, say, the arrest 
of a thief, differs from a military action only 
in the number of law violators who must be 
put down at the same time. While it is no 
longer customary to describe enemy soldiers 
as evildoers (robbers, brigands, and lawless 
men) bent upon no good, the custom not 
only persists, but was revived in recent 
wars, of regarding the heads of enemy 
states as criminals. The order commanding 
a body of uniformed and disciplined men 
to invade a frontier is called a criminal act, 
and the agents of state issuing such com- 
mands are war criminals.? A soldier is sub- 
jected to expressions of social disapproval 
and liable to punishment when, as the 
policeman, he becomes brutal and exceeds 
his authority. 

The conclusion which emerges from 
these considerations is that European man 
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has a common theory of social action which 
he applies to persons in in-groups and the 
relationships of out-groups (nation-states) 
to each other, but he has no sociological 
theory of war. The confusion of military 
action with police action has two conse- 
quences. First, it obliterates the conquest 
origins of the contemporary locality group 
or state. Second, it obscures the fact that 
the military way (militarism) is something 
different in nature from the problem of 
maintaining social discipline in the in-group 
or peace group. That these distinctions exist, 
however, is shown by the archeological and 
historical records. 

The soldier makes his appearance on the 
historical scene not as a peace officer but as 
a fighting man. The military way from its 
inception seems to have been chiefly an 
affair of plunder and glory. Were the con- 
trary belief not so completely a matter of 
preconceived opinion, it could be said that 
conquest exists for the benefit of the con- 
queror. But, in keeping with the thesis here 
being developed, it may be presumed that 
the invader, upon occupying alien territory, 
superimposed rules of obedience and con- 
formity upon those already prevailing and 
eradicated any which interfered with his 
rights as conqueror and overlord, Or that 
the successful defenders within an attacked 
community responded to this threat by es- 
tablishing their own “civil government” to 





3 There is a difference in usage attached to the 
phrases “war crimes” and “war criminals” which 
should be noted. Acts committed by soldiers in 
line of duty in violation of international custom- 
ary and treaty law and municipal law may 
properly be called “war crimes.” Ironically, a 
“war criminal” is a head of state who wages un- 
successful war. Upon defeat, he is adjudged 
guilty of making “aggressive war” and is pun- 
ished by the victor as a “war criminal.” Objec- 
tively viewed, such action is based upon a defi- 
nition of the “just cause” as the victor’s; of the 
“bad cause” as the loser’s. 
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resist the attackers. In either case, the re- 
sulting social order was created in violence, 
or in the face of the threat of violence and 
conquest, and is not to be confused with 
the pre-existing forms of social discipline of 
a customary nature, found in all kinship and 
primary-group relationships. 

Within the humanistic-Christian tradition, 
the state-war system can never become a 
social problem. The “soldier” and the “po- 
liceman” are always equated and described 
as guardians. Enduring social order is en- 
visaged as an effect of the reasonable and 
calculated application of force and violence. 
Original nature is considered as spontane- 
ously incapable of achieving a condition of 
ordered social life. Political order is always 
dealt with as something necessary. While 
people may come to a decision about the 
predatory nature of criminal behavior, and 
dispute among themselves only as to the 
best methods of ending the depredations of 
the criminal element, the phenomenon of 
war cannot be handled in the same way. 
What seems problematic about war for Eu- 
ropean man is how to convince himself that 
the state-war system can be justified in the 
nature of things. That is done, for example, 
in contemporary American social science 
thought by arguing that the territorial state 
emerges when the kinship group is no longer 
capable of enforcing discipline. The sup- 
pression of the kinship order by one founded 
on the principle of conquest proprietorship 
and dominion is explained by the argument 
from progress. The growing complexity of 
society accounts for the transition. 

Given this account of the origin of the 
state-war system as a protective-conserva- 
tive arrangement, the guardian role of the 
soldier is established and the predator role 
denied. Therefore, what appears problem- 
atic is how to prevent the occurrence of 
militarism, on the one hand, and pacificism, 
on the other. Neither alternative is accepta- 
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ble. European man will neither be a milita- 
rist nor a pacifist. He can embrace neither 
Mars nor Christ. Fighting and contention 
for their own sake are repugnant to him. 
On the other hand, the realities of the situa- 
tion prevent him from being a lover of 
peace and a champion of the cause of non- 
resistance to evil by force and violence. The 
survival of men in politically organized 
locality groups of conquest origin denies it. 
Moreover, of these two opposite tendencies 
present in European life, pacificism is the 
more serious threat. The military way is not 
against what is assumed to be necessary 
and normal. The soldier's calling, like the 
policeman’s, is, indeed, a potentially evil 
thing but still necessary to the preservation 
of an ordered social life within the Christian 
(European) community of nations or states, 
Therefore, collective wisdom consists in 
maintaining a condition of affairs where 
force is applied neither in deficiency nor in 
excess. The display and uses of force must 
not devour the fruits of social progress. It 
is this which is the social problem, not the 
abolition of the state-war system and the 
soldier’s calling. 


Vv 


The logic of the analysis attempted in 
this paper denies that war can be a social 
problem. That analysis also makes it plain 
that the real issues confronting European 
man are not those bearing on the abolition 
of the community-of-nations system within 
which he lives out his life but how to make 
that system work in a world of science and 
the machine. Given the humanistic-Christian 
theory of social order, on the one hand, the 


predatory origins of the state, on the other, | 


plus the syncretism which time has effected 
between the two, the state-war system, so 
far from representing a lawless condition, is 
actually the foundation of a world peace 
order. Moreover, the condition of its perpet- 
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IS WAR A SOCIAL PROBLEM? 


uation is the inherent right of every state 
to defend itself by means of force and vio- 
lence against aggression from without and 
insurrection from within. 

At the level of institutional analysis pre- 
sented, efforts at conflict resolution pursued 
within the state order can realistically turn 
only on the reform of international relations, 
that is, the reduction of the incidence or 
frequency of military encounters and their 
effects on the community at large. That is 
also what the phrase “the abolition of war” 
appears to mean in common usage, not the 
end of the state. The search for a Chinese 
or lasting peace cannot be pursued within 
the confines of the state-war system without 
high idealism and the courage to face grave 
personal risks, although it is alleged that 
presidents and generals also “hate” war. 
Whatever has been accomplished in the 
pursuit of peace in modern times has come 
about chiefly on the sufference of, or neglect 
by, the state and always on the assumption 
of its perpetuation. If more is attempted on 
behalf of lasting peace, it will have to come 
about in defiance of that right which cus- 
tomarily belongs to the state to compel and 
coerce a citizen subject in the performance 
of certain civic duties or in a sphere beyond 
the reach of the state power to coerce and 
compel. No agent of state has yet pro- 
claimed civil disobedience as a fifth freedom. 

The dilemma of the dual sanction which 
the peace worker faces is actual. He cannot 
renounce his allegiance to one state without 
at the same time declaring his allegiance to 
another. There is just no place to go. But 
to work for perpetual peace relates both to 
the availability of effective ways and means 
born of knowledge and to a sanction of suf- 
ficient awesomeness to withstand the sanc- 
tions of the state enforcing loyalty and 
obedience. In the Western world this coun- 
tervailing sanction has been of a supernat- 
ural or religious nature, founded in the 
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premises of the primitive Christian church. 
Only the man possessed of profound re- 
ligious convictions has been able to work 
for enduring peace and at the same time 
remain above the contamination of disloyal- 
ty and the charge of treason against the 
state. The cause of lasting peace has no 
reasoned or philosophical basis which agents 
of state feel themselves bound to respect. 

The cause of international conflict resolu- 
tion is, indeed, dim in prospect where, as 
in our own immediate present, the overrid- 
ing ideal of group survival is political self- 
determination or freedom. The painful truth 
of the matter is that war is not a social 
problem! 

Now for a final word. The reflections here 
set down on the nature of peace and the 
conditions of its attainment will, no doubt, 
be labeled by many readers as pessimistic. 
Determinism is not pessimism. It is not a 
mood. It does not imply negation of choice. 
Determination makes goals real by assigning 
the will to its proper sphere and by giving 
the mind and the hand work to do. To strive 
for the limitation of armaments and an im- 
provement in international relations costs 
little more than the effort, and such striving 
does help make the world grow better. But 
to work for lasting and eternal peace this 
side of heaven bears on the question of the 
availability of effective ways and means be- 
yond the reach of the coercive and com- 
pelling power of the state authority to de- 
mand obedience and loyalty. The peace 
worker lives in a universe of war-made em- 
pires, and the condition of their perpetua- 
tion is the right to make war. 
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From the time they first tried to establish 
a separate discipline, political scientists 
have sought to understand how decisions of 
government are made and by whom.! But, 
in contemplating government and its work- 
ings, each new generation has used a differ- 
ent method and approach—a different the- 
oretical model. The first approach was an 
analysis of the legal powers of formal insti- 
tutions, the constitutional rights and prerog- 
atives of the President and Congress, and 
it is useful still. Few of the analytical ap- 
proaches that followed were so durable, but 
some stand out as milestones. One, for ex- 
ample, was the discovery of lobbies and in- 
terest groups. Not the least of its contribu- 
tions was that it attracted the attention of 
political scientists, ironically, to politics. 

A more recent approach has been to re- 
gard the formulation of governmental pol- 
icy as a process of decision-making. Many 
political scientists decry the formalistic turn 
that work on decision-making has taken and 
what they regard as its affectation of scien- 
tism (1, 16, 20). There may be much truth 
in the charge, but the critics of decision- 
making forget the earlier tendency, at least 
in the study of international relations, to 





1 I am grateful to Charles E. Lindblom, Ber- 
nard C. Cohen, Amold Wolfers, and H. Field 
Haviland for comments and criticism. 


regard the state as a monolithic entity, iden- 
tical to every other state in aims, motiva- 
tion, and behavior. Whole theories of inter- 
national relations were erected without any 
reference to the people behind states, the 
different goals they sought, and the different 
procedures they followed. What the deci- 
sion-making concept did was to re-empha- 
size some very simple but important ques- 
tions: Who are the people behind the state? 
How do they reach decisions of state, for 
what motives and by what processes? For 
the field of international relations, the deci- 
sion-making concept rehabilitated, in effect, 
the study of comparative government. 
Originally, the concept of decision-mak- 
ing had none of the vestments of either for- 
malism or scientism which have attracted 
criticism. The idea was simply to call atten- 
tion to individual statesmen, their behavior, 
and the influences bearing on their behav- 
ior, both rational and irrational (9). It sug- 
gested that the field of study should be mo- 
tives, goals, political pressures, and process- 
es, on the one hand; and, on the other, bi- 
ases, predispositions, and psychological 
identifications and compulsions. In its origi- 
nal form decision-making again called atten- 
tion to the individual human actors in inter- 
national relations and to a rather different 
body of data concerning them. The contri- 
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bution of later work has been the careful 
definition of categories and variables that, 
they hoped, would permit generalizations 
about both the motives of these actors and 
their behavior (23). 

Most of us would probably agree that 
none of these various approaches has ceased 
to have utility in the study of government. 
At the same time we might also agree that 
no one of them can answer all our questions 
by itself. One of the nicest things about re- 
ality is that it is infinitely complex. It of- 
fers an endless array both of new facets and 
of new depths to be perceived in the famil- 
iar ones. 


I. The Problem 


One facet of reality that probably de- 
serves more attention than any of these ap- 
proaches can give it is the complex of in- 
formal relationships between the different 
participants in policy-making; the pattern 
of pressure and counterpressure, debate, per- 
suasion, and coercion that marks their inter- 
action.” 

Although we know better, we have 
tended to assume that the decisions of gov- 
ernment are discrete actions, with recog- 
nizable beginnings and sharp, decisive end- 
ings. We think of policy as conscious and 
deliberate. Indeed, we think of it as ration- 
alized, in the economist’s sense of the word. 
We think of it as a tidy sequence of special- 
ized actions in a logical division of labor— 
the groundwork laid by staff, approval by 
high departmental officers, consideration, 
judgment, and modification by the National 
Security Council, approval by the President, 





2 This paper is an interim report on a re- 
search project focused specifically on this com- 
plex of interrelationships. Since the project is 
still at mid-passage, both the conceptual frame- 
work and those of the findings that are given 
must be regarded as only tentative. 
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and appraisal and implementing legislation 
by the Congress. We tend to think that this 
procedure is, or at least that it ought to be, 
a dignified, even majestic progression, with 
each of the participants having well-defined 
roles and powers and performing a stand- 
ardized function in the consideration of each 
issue that arises. And we tend to think that 
alternative policies are, or again that they at 
least ought to be, clearly associated with 
alternative goals. 

The reality, of course, is quite different. 
Put dramatically, one might make a fairly 
good case for the proposition that few of the 
decisions of government have the decisive- 
ness and finality of discrete acts. To say that 
few acts of government are final or decisive 
would be an overstatement, but not very 
much of an overstatement. Very often pol- 
icy is the sum of a congeries of separate or 
only vaguely related actions. On other occa- 
sions, it is an uneasy, even internally incon- 
sistent, compromise among both competing 
goals and alternative means. A fairly clear- 
cut “decision” may be made, only to be- 
come the signal for enormous efforts by dif- 
ferent groups within the government itself 
to reverse it. Policies are often formulated 
never to be implemented or only to be radi- 
cally changed in the process of implemen- 
tation. Some issues are endlessly debated 
without ever being resolved, the issue even- 
tually being submerged by the relentless 
pyramiding of events. Even when relatively 
clear-cut decisions are made, it is difficult to 
see just who made them. One time a deci- 
sion seems to have been made low in the 
hierarchy of the executive branch; on an- 
other occasion, at the very top. Sometimes 
the decision seems to have been made by 
Congress, and occasionally most mysterious- 
ly by a subtle change in the climate of 
opinion—by a change in widely held as- 
sumptions about either the values at issue 
or what can be accomplished with a particu- 
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lar kind of means. Few participants see 
themselves as having the power to make de- 
cisions. It is an enormous victory to have 
blocked an action or even to have modified 
it. More often, satisfaction comes from hav- 
ing supplied an input for a decision rather 
than the outcome. There seem to be few de- 
cision-makers in practice, but only input- 
ers, recommenders, vetoers, and approvers. 
And a person’s role on one issue may be 
quite different from his role on another is- 
sue that seems identical in all its essentials. 

Alternative policies, finally, are rarely in 
a simple means-ends relationship to compet- 
ing goals. More often, policy is developed 
as a series of slight modifications, the new 
policy emerging slowly and haltingly by 
small and usually tentative steps. 

If policy-makers had reliable techniques 
for identifying and weighting values and 
fully adequate theoretical equipment for 
predicting how successfully different poli- 
cies would achieve those values, “rational” 
policy-making would consist of five steps: 
(a) identify and clarify the values to be 
sought and weight them as to priority; (b) 
lay out the full range of alternative means 
for achieving the desired values; (c) esti- 
mate the probable success of each alterna- 
tive means in achieving the primary goal; 


(d) systematically calculate the subsidiary: 


results of each alternative—the effects on 
values other than those that would be ful- 
filled by achieving the immediate end; and 
(e) rationally consider the different possi- 
ble ends (26, pp. 115-18; 27, pp. 52-53). 
The criterion for deciding on a policy would 
be whether it was the best alternative, in 
terms of predictable results, to achieve a 
previously chosen value. 

But, as a practical matter, the policy- 
maker has neither reliable techniques for 
identifying and weighting the values in a 
nation of opinion nor adequate theoretical 
equipment for predicting the success of al- 


ternative means for achieving those values. 
His procedure is, therefore, not this system- 
atic and comprehensive exploration of the 
whole range of values and means but one of 
trial and error in which policy changes by 
zigs and zags, reverses itself, and then 
moves forward in a series of incremental 
steps.’ 

Since the techniques for identifying and 
weighting values are inadequate, they cannot 
be considered deliberately or explicitly in a 
systematic first step but must be considered 
implicitly in the context of specific alterna- 
tive policies. Even the individual has a hard 
time assigning priorities to his values in the 
abstract. So much depends on the context, 
on what alternatives are realistically open to 
him, on the costs of each alternative means 
in terms of other values, and on the likeli- 
hood that this or that alternative will inci- 
dentally serve one of his secondary values. 
The courses of action realistically available 
usually serve a mix of values, and in prac- 
tice choice will hinge on the exact nature 
of the mix. In a large, diverse society, the 
range of values, often conflicting or mutual- 
ly exclusive, will be much wider. Public is- 
sues, too, will tend to be more complex than 
private ones, and policy alternatives are 
likely to impinge on an even larger number 
of different values. Public policy would 
rarely serve only one value without having 
some sort of secondary effects, incidentally 
enchancing the achievement of certain val- 
ues and inhibiting the achievement of oth- 
ers. Getting a wide variety of people who 
hold different values to sit down and decide 
on how to rank those values would be next 
to impossible; but getting people to agree 





3 For a description and analysis of this incre- 
mental method used by public administrators in 
formulating policy see Lindblom (19), who de- 
velops an analytical model of “incremental” 
policy-making on which the following section 
draws heavily. 
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on a particular policy that serves a mix of 
values is done all the time. One group ac- 
cepts a policy because it serves one value, 
and another group accepts the policy be- 
cause it also serves another, quite different 
value. The Development Loan Fund, for ex- 
ample, was accepted by some groups be- 
cause it was a step toward substituting loans 
for grants in the foreign-aid program, while 
other groups accepted it because it set eco- 
nomic development as a deliberate goal of 
our foreign economic policy. The test of 
policy is not that it will most effectively ac- 
complish an agreed-upon value but that a 
wider number of people decide to indorse it 
—balancing in their own minds not only the 
relative weighting to be given to each of 
the values which the particular policy serves 
against those it sacrifices but also the relia- 
bility of predictions about how successfully 
it will serve those values and whether there 
is any hope that agreement could be reached 
on some other more desirable policy. 

Rationality implies bringing available 
knowledge to bear on the twin tasks of mak- 
ing means consistent with ends and of mak- 
ing ends consistent with one another. Ra- 
tional decisions are, therefore, not perfectly 
correct decisions except at infinity, in the 
limiting case in which one’s predictive ap- 
paratus is also perfect. So long as the tech- 
niques available for identifying and weight- 
ing values and for predicting the effects of 
means are inadequate, a trial-and-error ap- 
proach may be more rational than the osten- 
sibly more systematic procedure in which 
values are clarified and alternatives laid out 
in a tidy sequence. At present there seems 
to be no better technique available for iden- 
tifying and weighting values than a debate 
on specific policies. Similarly, if the predic- 
tive apparatus available is limited, it may be 
more rational to proceed by small, easily re- 
versible steps than by grand—and irrevoca- 
ble—leaps. 
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There are, of course, perfectly sound rea- 
sons for consciously and deliberately think- 
ing of decisions of government as discrete 
actions, of decision-making as a tidy se- 
quence of logical steps, and of alternative 
policies in a simple means-ends relationship 
with values, even though we know better.‘ 
Tt is only through some such simplification 
that one can get a handhold on complex 
problems, separate out particular aspects of 
reality for scrutiny, and distinguish from 
the rich and bewildering detail of the true 
world the workings of a particular set of in- 
fluences or pattern of relationships. Without 
simplification there can be no theory and no 
understanding. Indeed, theory and simpli- 
fication amount to much the same thing. 
Thus one cannot argue that it is wrong to 
assume that decisions are discrete actions or 
that decision-making is a tidy sequence of 
rational steps but only that there comes a 
time when it might be useful to make a dif- 
ferent set of simplifying assumptions, high- 
lighting different facets of reality, and thus 
permitting insights into other kinds of rela- 
tionships. 


II. The Theoretical Model 


What kind of assumptions, that is, what 
kind of conceptual model, might be a use- 
ful supplement to present approaches?® As 





4 I have myself happily done so, and without 
regrets (12, chap. 8). 


5 Some further caveats on models seem ap- 
propriate. A model should not be construed as 
a miniature of reality. Like a map, it deliber- 
ately abstracts from reality only certain of its 
aspects. And even these are simplified. Thus a 
model is not a description of reality but an act 
of imagination and creativity. The goal is to 
create something the mind can handle, manipu- 
late, and thus perceive otherwise obscured re- 
lationships in the form of hypotheses suitable 
for testing against the fulness of reality. Thus 
the primary purpose of a model is the genera- 
tion of hypotheses. It is a little machine for 
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suggested above, anyone who has observed 
the process by which policy is made in gov- 
ernment on major national issues (those re- 
quiring sacrifices by the nation or the con- 
centration on one set of objectives at the 
cost of neglecting others) cannot avoid no- 
ticing interagency rivalries; the fierce bat- 
tles entirely within the walls of particular 
agencies, the informal arrangements to act 
in concert made between groups in different 
agencies, and the struggle not only between 
Congress and the Executive but also be- 
tween informal groupings cutting across the 
boundaries of Congress and the Executive 
against other informal groupings cutting 
across those same boundaries. It is this kind 
of activity and related and corollary activi- 
ties that we should probably pay more at- 
tention to in the study of the policy-making 
and decision-making activities of govern- 
ment. The making of policy in government, 
in other words, is essentially a political 
process, even when it takes place entirely 
inside the government, screened from the 
voter’s view, or even when it takes place en- 
tirely within one agency of the government. 

A process that is essentially political 
would have three characteristics. In the first 
place, in a political process the issue or 
problem confronted requires the reconcilia- 
tion both of a diversity of values and goals 
and of alternative means and policies. As 
described above, in practice these alterna- 
tive means and policies would rarely stand 





grinding out hypotheses that can then be tested, 
refined, and developed. The second purpose of 
a model is to highlight certain aspects of real- 
ity and so to point to the kind of data that is 
relevant to these aspects of reality. For exam- 
ple, a model of interstate relations points to cer- 
tain kinds of relationships and related data— 
the balance-of-power system, coalition forma- 
tion, etc. A decision-making model, on the other 
hand, focuses on the people behind states and 
on an entirely different body of data (i.e., what 
these people as individuals do). 


in a simple means-ends relationship with al- 
ternative values but would each serve a mix- 
ture of goals. Thus the differences between 
policies would be in the degree to which 
one or another value is served as compared 
to other values in the mix and in the degree 
to which additional values would be served 
at the margin. 

The second characteristic of a political 
process is that there are competing groups 
who are identified with these alternative 
goals and policies. In the policy-making 
process these groups might lie within the 
government as well as outside it, and the 
groups within the government might often 
cut across departmental or institutional 
lines, including the line between the Exec- 
utive and Congress. 

Finally, in a political process the relative 
power of these participating groups is as rel- 
evant to the final decision as the cogency 
and wisdom of the arguments used in sup- 
port of the policy adopted. Who advocates 
a particular policy may be as important as 
what he advocates. 

Thus one element in the relationship 
among these participating groups would be 
conflict. The values and policies pursued by 
one group may often, if adopted as nation- 
al policy, inhibit the achievement of the 
values sought by another group. Since the 
relative power of the different groups has a 
bearing on which policy is chosen, the par- 
ticipants must be alert to losses of power 
that would lessen their potency in future 
decisions and equally alert to opportunities 
for maximizing power. We may expect the 
participants to manipulate threats as a 
means of coercion (though rarely threats of 
physical violence); occasionally to behave 
vindictively, with revenge as a motive; to 
form alliances and coalitions to maximize 
power; and, perhaps, to shift their alliances 
rather frequently. 

But conflict is only one aspect of the pol- 
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icy-making process. Although the partici- 
pating groups may be in conflict over some 
values, there are many that they share. 
Thus we can also expect the process to be 
one of accommodation, involving negotia- 
tion, persuasion, and a variety of related 
techniques—techniques for identifying areas 
of real as opposed to only apparent conflict, 
for separating out areas of mutual interest, 
for comparing the relative weights that each 
group assigns to conflicting and shared 
values, and for arranging mutual conces- 
sions so as to maximize values gained by 
both groups and minimize sacrifice. We can 
expect the policy-making process, in a 
word, to exhibit all the characteristics as- 
sociated with building a consensus. 

What we have developed, then, is a mod- 
el of conflict and consensus-building. We 
conceive of groups of interested and in one 
way or another active participants who are 
identified with alternative goals and alter- 
native means. Because of this identification, 
these groups are in conflict; but because 
they share a wide range of values they also 
accommodate to each other in an attempt 
to reconcile conflicts and achieve a consen- 
sus. Since membership in the groups is vol- 
untary, the wide range of shared interests 
would also imply that the composition of 
the primary groups changes as well as the 
alliances between groups as attention shifts 
from issue to issue. Since both the individ- 
uals and the groups have power, the process 
of reconciliation involves bargaining, nego- 
tiation, the formation of alliances, and an 
interest in maintaining and increasing pow- 
er. The patterns of relationships among 
these groups of participants would cut across 
institutional lines (i.e., the formal bound- 
aries of Executive, Congress, press, etc.), 
and the participants would perform a vari- 
ety of roles, though not necessarily the same 
role on two different issues or even through 
time on the same issue. The roles would 
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consist of originating ideas; debating and 
testing ideas; persuading or selling a policy 
proposal within a departmental structure; 
persuading or selling more widely in gov- 
ernment to other agencies and to the Con- 
gress; bargaining within a department or 
with other agencies, including Congress; de- 
veloping policy proposals (i.e., staff work 
developing requirements for the implemen- 
tation of the proposal); aggregating alter- 
natives; modifying, vetoing, appraising past 
results; and enlisting public support where 
necessary. 

The utility of this approach is that it fo- 
cuses attention on the diversity and incon- 
sistency of the goals that national policy 
must serve, on the complexity of the proc- 
ess by which these and alternative policies 
are reconciled, and on the place that bar- 
gaining and power have in these relations. 
Such an approach recognizes at the outset 
the place of both conflict and consensus- 
building in the policy-making process rath- 
er than introducing them later as qualifica- 
tions. It assigns a central position, in a 
word, to politics. 

Where this concept most needs further 
development is in the motives for accom- 
modation. The reason for conflict is clear 
enough, and there is some understanding of 
the mechanics of conflict, although this, too, 
could stand further research. But the great- 
est need is for more understanding of the 
impetus toward mutual adjustment of goals. 
Bargaining seems to be the obvious mecha- 
nism of accommodation, yet the findings re- 
lated to bargaining, which are discussed 
briefly below, so far do not support this as- 
sumption nearly so strongly as one would 
expect. 

Viewed as a process of conflict and con- 
sensus-building, the policy-making process 
has some interesting similarities with cer- 
tain other fields of study—labor-management 
relations, business competition and mergers, 
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and, outlandish though it may seem at first, 
international relations. 

The similarities between international re- 
lations and the policy-making - process are 
especially interesting. In international rela- 
tions there is also a mixture of both conflict 
and accommodation. Nations are groups of 
people pursuing values and ends that are 
different or, if identical, frequently competi- 
tive or mutually exclusive. Two or more na- 
tions may compete for the same scarce re- 
sources—territory, trade, strategic position, 
or prestige. If one nation achieves the full 
measure of its goals, others may thereby be 
denied the achievement of theirs. People 
think of the conflict between nations mainly 
as war and thus fundamentally different 
from the conflict between domestic groups. 
Yet physical violence is not the normal state 
of affairs even between nations. Internation- 
al relations is concerned not so much with 
the application of physical violence, the 
military art, as with the manipulation of 
threats of physical violence or, more accu- 
rately, with the manipulation of power, 
since physical violence is only one of several 
means by which one nation may coerce or 
influence another. International relations is 
thus in one aspect the study of power—the 
sources of power, the techniques for pooling 
the power of two or more groups against a 
third, and the conditions for applying pow- 
er effectively. It is concerned both with 
stability and instability in the system as a 
whole, the balance of power, and with the 
way states “balance” the power of a rival— 
that is, with deterrence, the conditions for 
discouraging a rival from exercising power 
and, ultimately, physical violence. 

It is conflict in international relations that 
has been the preoccupation of the so-called 
“realist” school of international politics. But 
“realist” theory in its pure form cannot eco- 
nomically account for long periods of peace, 
for the stability of certain friendly relation- 


ships, and for other such phenomena with- 
out adopting qualifications damaging to the 
elegance of the theory and to its capacity 
for prediction. It is the multiplicity of val- 
ues shared by people on both sides -of na- 
tional boundaries that causes the difficulty 
—peace, security, prosperity, the sanctity 
and freedom of the individual, self-determi- 
nation, etc. Thus there are many circum- 
stances in which one nation’s gain is not 
necessarily another's loss. As a consequence, 
most theorists try to find a place for ac- 
commodation and concerted action in their 
theories. (3, 5, 10, 11, 15, 21, 22, 24, 25, 
28). 

Nations act in concert not only in pursuit 
of peace and freedom and the other “peo- 
ple-to-people” goals but for a variety of 
lesser purposes—mutually beneficial trade, 
the regulation of trade, concerted action to 
mitigate economic depression, conservation 
of natural resources, international postal 
services, the extradition of criminals, inter- 
national copyright conventions, etc. 

Accommodation among nations also de- 
rives, paradoxically, as a corollary of con- 
flict. Two powers threatened by a third may 
accommodate their defense efforts, their po- 
litical and diplomatic postures, toward the 
threatening power and their policies toward 
fourth and fifth powers, the potential allies 
or enemies. 

There is also accommodation between ad- 
versaries. Potentially, at least, rivals have a 
stake in keeping the contest within bounds 
that are appropriate to the goals each is 
pursuing. Neither wants the competition to 
end in total destruction for both sides. Nei- 
ther wants the means of competition to cost 
the sacrifice of values cherished more highly 
than those to be won. Hence there are cir- 
cumstances in which both adversaries wish 
to keep the contest limited as to means, 
even to the extent of limiting war itself. In 
certain circumstances there may be mutual 
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accommodation in limiting the level of arma- 
ments, in placing particular issues outside 
the arena of competition, in neutralizing a 
particular country or region, and in estab- 
lishing sanctuaries and spheres of exclusive 
interest. 

Thus international relations is also a mix- 
ture of both conflict and consensus-building, 
and the relations between states have simi- 
lar attributes whether they are between al- 
lies or adversaries, differing only in the pro- 
portion of conflict and that of accommoda- 
tion and concerted action. There is conflict 
in the relation of allies and accommodation 
in the relations between adversaries. 

International relations is therefore con- 
cerned not only with the manipulation of 
power but also with negotiation and bar- 
gaining, the techniques of accommodation. 
It is concerned also with procedures for 
identifying areas of real, as opposed to only 
apparent, conflict; with identifying areas of 
mutual interest; with comparing the relative 
weights each side assigns to conflicting and 
shared values; and with exchanging conces- 
sions so as to maximize values gained by 
both sides and minimize values sacrificed. 
International relations is concerned, too, 
with the relation of shared interests to con- 
flict, with achieving agreements, while at 
the same time maintaining a relatively fa- 
vorable power position for future contingen- 
cies. Thus international politics is concerned 
with analyzing the value systems of differ- 
ent groups of people; with the process of 
communication between these groups; with 
the effects of perfect or impaired communi- 
cations; and with the consequences if group 
leaders are neurotically compulsive, if one 
or more acts irrationally rather than coolly 
calculating the relations of means to ends 
and the possibilities of each alternative 
means achieving the end desired. 

What we have done so far is to suggest a 
special way for looking at each of two dif- 
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ferent sets of group relationships. We have 
suggested that policy-making on national is- 
sues is essentially a political process requir- 
ing the reconciliation of alternative goals 
and alternative policies pursued by differ- 
ent, frequently rival, groups of people whose 
relative power influences the nature of the 
policy chosen. We have also suggested that 
international relations can be regarded as 
the interaction of several groups of people, 
each group having different sets of goals, 
and such interaction therefore being char- 
acterized by both conflict and accommoda- 
tion. When the policy-making process, on 
the one hand, and international relations, on 
the other, are viewed in this light, it no 
longer seems so outlandish to suggest that 
the insights developed in one field might be 
useful in understanding the other.® It can 
be argued that neither the work on interna- 
tional relations nor that on the policy-mak- 
ing process has yet developed a fully satis- 
factory body of theory. But what does exist 
in each may still be useful to the other, and 
an attempt to consider consciously common 
aspects of the two processes could conceiva- 
bly contribute to the further development of 
theory in both. 

The differences between international re- 
lations and the policy-making process are 
those implied in our emphasis on consensus- 
building as opposed to simple accommoda- 
tion. In international affairs the group is a 
state. The state exercises sovereignty over 
territory; it has a legal monopoly of physi- 
cal violence; an individual’s membership in 
the state is mandatory; the decisions of the 
state are authoritative (i.e., legally binding 
on individual members of the group); and 
the state may therefore commit the energies 
of its members more effectively than other 


groups of people. 
6 Spykman (24) pointed out the parallel be- 


tween domestic and international politics almost 
twenty years ago. 
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Regarding the policy-making process as 
one of conflict and consensus-building and 
therefore similar to international relations 
leads to some interesting questions. If bar- 
gaining is a characteristic of the process, 
what is it that is bargained? Similarly, what 
is the pattern of bargaining? What condi- 
tions contribute to mutual concessions and 
what conditions lead to impasse? And the 
analogy can be pushed even further. Is it 
possible that deterrence may be operating 
in the relations of groups participating in 
the policy-making process as it does in in- 
ternational affairs? Is there something to be 
learned about the effectiveness of policies 
of reprisal, of threats of retaliation, in study- 
ing domestic processes? 

Such questions seem bizarre, but still they 
may be profitable. Take, for example, the 
peculiar powers that Congress exercises in 
foreign affairs, Many observers of American 
government have remarked upon how little 
direct control or initiative Congress has over 
foreign affairs (4, 6).7 Congress participates 
only fitfully in the actual formulation of for- 
eign policy and takes formal action only in 
approving or rejecting appropriations, trea- 
ties, resolutions, and the appointment of 
ambassadors and high officials. Yet it is 
equally clear that Congress—subtly and in- 
directly but, nevertheless, effectively—sets 
the tone of many policies and limits on 
many others. United States policy toward 
Chiang Kai-shek and Communist China is 
only one of the more striking examples. It 
seems obvious that Executive proposals are 
shaped by estimates of how Congress and 
individual congressmen will react, the mood 
of Congress, and the probability, circum- 
stances, and possible means they may use in 


reprisal. Many of the same kinds of calcu- 
lations are made by states in pursuing poli- 
cies of deterrence, and there is at least a 
possibility—an intriguing _possibility—that 
the concept of deterrence not only might 
clarify the nature of the peculiarly negative, 
limit-setting power of Congress over foreign 
policy but might also suggest some of the 
mechanics of how that power operates. 

The concept of deterrence might also clar- 
ify other, even more puzzling, aspects of the 
domestic scene. Recent work on deterrence 
has shown that irrational behavior can some- 
times be sound strategy (22). To be effec- 
tive as a deterrent, a threat must be appro- 
priate to what is at stake—that is, it must be 
credible (17). If, for example, the Soviet 
Union is convinced that the United States 
would suffer fifty or sixty million casualties 
in a thermonuclear war, they would find it 
difficult to believe that the United States 
would carry out a threat to initiate all-out 
war unless the stakes were very high, in- 
volving, perhaps, the survival of the United 
States itself. If, however, the United States 
deliberately failed to provide itself with the 
forces to fight a limited war, then the credi- 
bility of a threat to initiate all-out war in 
response to a Soviet attack on, say, one of 
our smaller allies would increase, at least to 
some extent. The deterrent effect of a threat 
to respond to a limited attack by all-out war 
is enhanced if a nation has followed the 
seemingly irrational policy of providing it- 
self with no other means for meeting lim- 
ited attacks except by all-out war.’ 

The principle is more vividly illustrated 
by the example of the madman with a bomb 
who enforces his demands with a threat to 
blow up everyone, himself included, or of 





7 For an attempt to explore some of the im- 
plications of the peculiar powers of Congress 
for congressional-executive relations see my 
“Congressional-Executive Relations and the For- 
eign Policy Consensus” (13). 


8 Whether the credibility of the threat of all- 
out war is increased sufficiently to provide an 
adequate defense is open to question. The point 
here is only that there is an increase in credibil- 
ity, however slight. 
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the neurotic child who makes a scene in a 
quiet restaurant. Both the madman and the 
neurotic child hold a strategic bargaining 
advantage denied to rational, inhibited 
adults. 

It was precisely this tactic that Hitler fol- 
lowed at Munich. Chamberlain was criti- 
cized in the immediate post-Munich period 
principally on the grounds that he had suc- 
cumbed to a bluff. But the people in the 
room with Hitler had no doubts that his 
threat of war was no bluff. 

A diplomatic gambit utilizing this prin- 
ciple of deliberate recklessness was easy for 
a Hitler, but it also has been used by saner 
men. It was something similar to a policy 
of deliberate recklessness that some Eu- 
ropean statesmen followed in the period 
before 1914 (14). Here the trick was to be 
the first in a crisis to establish a position 
that laid out demands with some shred of 
legitimacy and that was at the same time 
irrevocable. The statesman who first lost the 
power to compromise forced the others to 
choose between conceding to his demands 
or going to war.® Pursuing this strategy, 
the statesmen of Europe found that they 
could have their cake and eat it, too—main- 
tain the peace while achieving their de- 
mands. 

There are, of course, all-too-obvious limits 
to the strategic soundness of deliberate reck- 
lessness. When everyone in Europe began 
playing the brinkman’s game, accidents 
were inevitable. Sooner or later both sides 





® Some of the advantages of “irrational” be- 
havior can derive from mechanical and proce- 
dural imperfections as well as from deliberate 
policies. Faulty communication between nego- 
tiators in the field and the home office can re- 
strict the freedom of the negotiators and set 
limits to what they can concede. The limitation 
set on American negotiators by the separation 
of powers and the well-known difficulties of 
getting congressional approval has not always 
operated to our disadvantage. 
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were bound to establish irrevocable posi- 
tions on the brink simultaneously. 

This same tactic of calculated reckless- 
ness has also been used in the domestic 
arena, particularly on Capitol Hill. In each 
new generation of congressmen, there are 
always a few who deliberately foster a rep- 
utation for vindictiveness and an utterly 
ruthless disregard for the restrictions of 
propriety or the social niceties. They culti- 
vate the impression that they will stop at 
nothing—from creating a scene to question- 
ing an opponent’s loyalty and patriotism, 
no matter how esteemed his reputation. 
Fear, especially the cold, hopeless fear of 
utterly inappropriate and unreasoning re- 
prisal, can be the stuff of power. 

This strategy of deliberate recklessness is 
typical neither of nations nor of congress- 
men. But there always seem to be a few of 
both who follow it on occasion, and among 
congressmen one or two who seem to make 
it a career. In Allen Drury’s recent novel of 
Washington politics, Advise and Consent, 
the senior senator from South Carolina is 
exactly the type. Senator Seabright B. 
Cooley, Drury says, discovered early in his 
career that some men would make any bar- 
gain to get a needed appropriation for their 
states and that these men were easy to con- 
trol. Others needed more subtle appeals, 
but because “Seab” Cooley was bright and 
because he had a “quick instinct for the 
jugular,” these he also came to dominate. 
Fear was one of his weapons, and he de- 
liberately tried to create a reputation for 
knowing no bounds of rationality, reason- 
ableness, or pity. He staged monumental 
public rages and repaid slights or insults a 
hundred fold, even when there were no 
issues at stake, simply to create an effect 
that might be useful in future issues. Peo- 
ple said that he had once drawn a knife on 
a colleague on the Senate floor. It was an 
apocryphal story, but “one he never both- 
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ered to kill because it suited his purposes.” 
As Drury says, “Seab” Cooley won many a 
battle because some people were afraid of 
him politically and even physically. He in- 
fluenced policy the same way that one state 
might influence another—by the manipula- 
tion of threat; by creating, in a sense, a 
high credibility for a policy of massive re- 
taliation. 


III. The Model in Action 


We have stressed that some of the prin- 
cipal techniques to be expected in the pol- 
icy-making process are those associated with 
building a consensus among interested par- 
ticipants. This is not meant to suggest, how- 
ever, that no policy can be adopted without 
a consensus. The assumption is not so much 
that a consensus is a necessary condition 
before a policy can be adopted as that the 
advocates of a particular policy attempt to 
build a consensus as a means of getting 
their policy adopted; that, in attempting to 
influence policy, they use the techniques of 
consensus-building—persuading, bargaining, 
etc. 

If an issue arouses no interest, there is 
no need for a reconciliation of conflicting 
values and no need for a consensus to get 
action. It may also be that all efforts to 
reach a consensus fail. If so, action may be 
stymied, and the actual policy may be sim- 
ply one of drift. On the other hand, de- 
pending on the circumstances, an impasse 
may free the Executive or a part of the 
Executive to follow its own preferences. 

If the issue is complex or if there is wide- 
spread apathy, the informed participants 
may also be too few or too ineffectual to 
make their weight felt in spite of having 
reached a consensus. In such circumstances 
—apathy or ignorance on the part of im- 
portant power groups or the general public 
—the President may go against a consensus 
of policy participants with relative impuni- 


ty. He may also do so when he builds a 
wider consensus than one involving only 
informed participants in policy. An example 
might be President Eisenhower's desire for 
a balanced budget and fear of overspending 
as the issue developed in 1959. Many of 
the policy participants in Washington 
seemed to feel that a balanced budget is 
not centrally important compared with other 
influences operating on the economy. Yet 
the President, by conducting an energetic 
public campaign, can build wide support, 
not only in Washington but in the public at 
large, and sweep all before him. 

More often than not, however, the Presi- 
dent would be responsive to any consensus 
that did develop among informed partici- 
pants. One reason, of course, is that many 
of the participants themselves hold political 
power so that ignoring a consensus might 
entail direct political costs at the next elec- 
tion or in getting legislation through Con- 
gress. But there may be indirect political 
costs in ignoring a consensus even when 
the participating groups are not particularly 
influential. The co-operation and support of 
a group whose opinion has been completely 
ignored on one issue will not be readily 
given on others to which their support may 
be crucial. In addition, public judgments 
as expressed in elections are apparently in- 
direct as often as they are direct. Studies 
of voting behavior indicate that informal 
opinion leaders play an important role in 
voting shifts, and the discontent of a rather 
small group of specialists about particular 
policies might occasionally transform itself 
into a general uneasiness or distrust of a 
whole party and a shift in votes (2, 18). 
This shift would not necessarily be either 
consistent or discriminating. It could, for 
example, manifest itself as a turn away from 
the party around the President but not 
from the President himself. Although its 
effect was probably small in comparison to 
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that of such issues as the economic reces- 
sion, there is some evidence that discontent 
about both defense and foreign policy in a 
relatively small public had some such effect 
in the elections of 1958.1° The general 
population seemed to be uneasy about de- 
fense and foreign policy without having 
informed judgments about particular poli- 
cies, expressing their uneasiness not against 
the President but against the Republican 
party. 

Still another reason the President is nor- 
mally responsive to a consensus of policy 
participants, if it develops, lies both in the 
weight of his responsibilities and in their 
extent. The awesome consequences of wrong 
decisions on many issues insures that a na- 
tional leadership will listen to a well-quali- 
fied group with care even though it has little 
political power in the popular sense (e.g., 
nuclear physicists) and that the administra- 
tion will go against a consensus in such a 
group only with reluctance. 

The wide extent of the President's re- 
sponsibilities has the same effect. No one 
person could develop a knowledge and con- 
viction on every item in the whole range of 
policy problems on which a President must 
ostensibly decide. Before a new problem or 
policy proposal can be raised to the level of 
decision in government, it must jostle out 
hundreds of others. Except for problems 
born of crisis, and sometimes even for these, 
this elbowing-up through the echelons could 
be expected to require the approval and 
co-operation of a rather extensive range of 
people. And what might be called a “juris- 
dictional” effect of bureaucracy tends to in- 
crease the number of problems which must 
go the whole way up. The essence of bu- 
reaucracy is specialization of function and 
a division of labor and responsibility ac- 





10 From an analysis of materials collected by 
the Democratic National Committee. 
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cordingly. This device is indispensable in 
managing large-scale enterprises, but it pre- 
sents peculiar difficulties when the time 
comes to fix responsibility for problems that 
cut across jurisdictional lines—which foreign- 
policy problems tend to do in any age and 
especially so in a time of external threat, 
when both military and economic instru- 
mentalities are prominent. More often than 
not, complex problems can be “recognized” 
in an official sense only at the top. Yet the 
very number of issues and policy proposals 
that must go the full way to the top insures 
that few will arrive there unless wide sup- 
port has been enlisted among all the par- 
ticipants who can stand in the way. 

In the normal course of considering pol- 
icy on major issues, however, the President 
neither responds passively to a consensus 
nor overrides it but participates more or 
less fully in the process. If fully exercised 
in the service of a well-developed proposal, 
the President’s power to set the framework 
of debate and to shape the result is enor- 
mous. Indeed, it is probably not far-fetched 
to say that the larger policy decisions, those 
that mobilize a substantial portion of the 
nation’s energies and resources, depend up- 
on a consensus so wide that it cannot be 
developed without the full exercise of the 
President's powers. For the rest, his partici- 
pation is necessarily intermittent, and his 
own ideas grow and develop with every- 
body else’s. Covering the whole range of 
national policies, he can only rarely give 
full attention to any one. 

If consensus is reached, and the weight 
of opinion among participants settles on one 
or the other of the debated policies or on 
some adaptation of one of these, there are 
all the essentials for consistent, “bipartisan” 
policy over time. It is worth noting that, 
when a “process” such as this development 
of a consensus among informed participants 
does work, it may be rather efficient in the 
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assessment of policy alternatives. Indeed, it 
could be argued that this process is respon- 
sible for whatever truth there is in the ob- 
servation that, however many mistakes of 
omission democracies make, they rarely 
make the great mistakes of commission that 
totalitarian regimes seem prone to—such as 
Hitler’s mistake of attacking the Soviet 
Union. If the subject under debate is one 
on which the different groups of advocates 
are knowledgeable, if the participants are 
well informed, and if the top levels of gov- 
ernment participate fully in the process or 
are sensitive to the verdict, then the chances 
should be good that the resulting policy 
will be a wise one, at least providing that 
the circumstances make no demand for 
speed. An example of an occasion in which 
these conditions were largely fulfilled is the 
development of United States policy toward 
Europe in the years following World War 
II. Here the top levels participated fully, 
the participants were generally familiar with 
Europe and its problems, and all were well 
supplied with a frame of knowledge against 
which to test proposed policies. In the prob- 
lem presented by the disintegration of Na- 
tionalist China and its progressive slide into 
the hands of the Chinese Communists, on 
the other hand, many of the basic require- 
ments for exploring alternatives and produc- 
ing consensus on an effective policy were 
lacking. There was pitifully little specialist 
knowledge on China in the United States 
and almost no familiarity, outside the ranks 
of specialists, of the elements bearing on 
the problem. 

None of this, of course, is meant to sug- 
gest that every problem has a solution or 
that the conflict-consensus process is an au- 
tomatic machine for grinding out these so- 
lutions. If pressed to the wall on the postwar 
China problem, for example, the dispas- 
sionate observer might well find himself 
ultimately standing on the proposition that 


this was one of several problems that were 
beyond the power of the United States to 
affect more than marginally, if at all. What 
is being suggested, on the contrary, is the 
notion that, as a consequence of the dearth 
of specialist knowledge about China and 
the almost total ignorance among partici- 
pants in the consensus-building process, all 
the possible policy alternatives may not 
have been spelled out; that those alterna- 
tives that were proposed—for example, those 
contained in the Wedemeyer report—may 
not have been adequately debated; and that, 
finally, the need for drastic measures may 
not have been understood widely enough to 
insure that the sacrifices necessary for these 
measures were politically acceptable. 

Rather than suggesting that the policy- 
making process is always efficient, the con- 
flict-consensus model suggests some of the 
reasons for those occasions when it is not. 
It helps somewhat in understanding the in- 
termittency of policy-making in the United 
States; in understanding our failure to face 
up to certain kinds of unpleasant issues; 
the not infrequent internal inconsistency of 
foreign policy, since it must serve such a 
variety of goals with which different clusters 
of power are associated; the massive effort 
devoted to some issues; and the equally 
massive apathy on others. 


IV. The Research Design 


Research on the informal relationships 
and interaction of participants in so com- 
plicated a process as the making of United 
States foreign policy presents some formida- 
ble problems of method and research design. 

The conflict-consensus model leads us to 
ask who the participants are in the policy- 
making process, what roles they play, what 
kinds of power they have available to in- 
fluence policy, and what techniques they 
use. It seems both obvious and fundamental 
that research on questions of this kind must 
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be keyed to case studies of specific policies. 
Unless the research is grounded in case 
materials, the result is likely to be little 
more than a restatement of formal powers 
or of “potentials for power.” But the tradi- 
tional case-study method has a number of 
disadvantages. For one thing, it emphasizes 
the particular and unique. In any given de- 
cision or sequence of policy-making events, 
one factor or another—personality, external 
events, or some such—is bound to have 
peculiar influence, and the reconstruction 
of a single decision or even a collection of 
single decisions tends to highlight these 
peculiar influences. 

What is even more important, the data 
indicated by the initial assumption that 
there are necessarily discrete decisions tend 
to exclude certain kinds of activity that may 
be highly significant to a better understand- 
ing of the process of policy-making. Data 
collected under this assumption are likely 
to obscure, for example, the enormous effort 
that sometimes goes on in an attempt to 
reverse or modify the “decision.” The tradi- 
tional case-study method may also impose 
a decisiveness on a policy “decision” that 
may have been indecisive; it may impose 
clarity and purpose on what was really only 
confusion and drift. In reality, policies some- 
times come about without there having 
been a conscious, deliberate decision, more 
through a subtle change in assumptions 
than by a deliberate act of reason. At the 
other extreme, diffuse debate may have 
given the participants a feeling of decisive- 
ness and accomplishment without anything 
at all having really been decided. 

In this project the solution to the dilemma 
posed by the need to ground the research 
in case materials, on the one hand, and the 
disadvantages of the case-study approach, 
on the other, was to study what might be 
called “areas of policy.” Rather than ex- 
amine the decision to create a Developmen- 
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tal Loan Fund, for example, the whole 
stream of foreign-aid policy over an ar- 
bitrary period of time has been examined. 
Rather than regard policy-making as a series 
of discrete decisions, it was decided to re- 
gard it as several broad streams of thought, 
debate, activity, compromise, decision, and 
action. It should be stressed, however, that 
it is possible to do this only because the 
study is concerned with only certain aspects 
of how policy is made. The case studies are 
intended to develop data relevant to a 
special set of questions and not to stand 
as definitive histories. 

Because of the usual limitations of time 
and resources, only three such “areas of 
policy” were chosen for the study—foreign- 
aid policy, military policy, and what has 
been called, for lack of a better name, East- 
West relations. These three were chosen 
mainly because they were likely to involve 
different sets of participants. 

Foreign aid requires formal action by the 
Congress—annual appropriations and au- 
thorizations. It is a subject of intense interest 
to a number of active lobbies, to liberals on 
one end of the political spectrum, and to 
conservatives on the other. 

Military policy is defined as strategy and 
the defense posture to implement that strate- 
gy. It would therefore include such policies 
as the “New Look” and would exclude re- 
organization of the Defense Department 
and unification of the services. Military 
policy, too, requires annual appropriations 
but under quite different political conditions 
and assumptions about the proper jurisdic- 
tion of Congress by congressmen. The mil- 
itary, the press, and some sections of aca- 
demia are active in debate about military 
policy, but the interest of the general public 
is intermittent. 

The term “East-West relations” as it is 
used in the study refers to a diverse series 
of problems, issues, and policies that have 
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in common principally the fact that the re- 
action or motives of the Communist bloc 
are central. It would include, for example, 
the NATO, SEATO, and Baghdad pacts, 
the Lacy-Zaroubin agreements, “disengage- 
ment,” the Berlin crisis, the question in 
1955 and 1959 of whether or not the United 
States should agree to a meeting at the 
summit, the Korean War decision, the ques- 
tion of United States intervention in Indo- 
china at the time of Dienbienphu, the Leb- 
anon landings, and so on. More than the 
other areas of study, policy concerning East- 
West relations is formulated in an atmos- 
phere of crisis. It brings the Washington 
corps of foreign diplomats more fully into 
United States policy-making than any of the 
other areas of study, and it seems to permit 
a lesser role for Congress. 

As mentioned above, the goal of the 
study is to find out more about the process 
of policy-making, about who participates in 
the making of different kinds of foreign 
policy, and what roles these participants 
perform. Ideally, one would want to de- 
termine who has influence or, more precise- 
ly, who exercised how much influence in 
each of the policy areas studied. But meas- 
uring influence presents even more difficult 
problems of method than the study of proc- 
ess. Although data on the roles of the dif- 
ferent participants give at least a feeling 
for relative influence, it is no more than a 
feeling. A suitable test for measuring in- 
fluence would require a somewhat different 
approach from that required for a study 
focused mainly on process, and the addi- 
tional effort seemed prohibitive. 

Although documentary and published ma- 
terials have provided a great deal of data, 
the study has had to rest heavily on inter- 
views. Since part of the research is to identi- 
fy the nature of the policy-making universe, 





11 Dahl (7) has proposed such a test. 


it was not possible to decide on a sample 
in advance of the interviewing. The tech- 
nique has been to develop an initial list of 
names from published and documentary 
materials, to interview these people with 
respect to their roles in the particular policy 
area, and to add to the list of people to be 
interviewed the names of those with whom 
each interviewee had dealings, following 
the pattern of relationships wherever it led. 
The stopping point has to be arbitrary, and 
there is no assurance that all the important 
participants will have been identified. But 
there is a point at which one can have some 
feeling of confidence that an adequate sam- 
ple has been taken—the point at which new 
interviews begin to turn up fewer and fewer 
names and more and more names of people 
who have already been interviewed. 

So far about one hundred and fifty in- 
terviews, of one or two hours’ duration, 
have been conducted, and the cutoff point 
will probably be somewhere above two 
hundred but below three hundred. Access 
to about four hundred other interviews con- 
ducted for other research projects was pro- 
vided through the generosity of friends. 
Since these interviews were designed for 
different purposes, they are not completely 
relevant. But they have contributed some 
additional information and—most important- 
ly—confirmation of certain kinds of attitudes. 

In conducting the interviews, there was 
no standard interview schedule. A number 
of questions, general in nature, were asked 
of most interviewees. In addition, all inter- 
viewees were asked the same kinds of ques- 
tions related to their role in the particular 
policy area under scrutiny—how they went 
about pursuing their goal, who they saw 
and why, what was bargained and for what, 
and so on. Beyond this, every interview was 
hand-tailored. Questions were developed 
from the data already accumulated, aimed 
at bringing out information on how the in- 
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terviewees responded to approaches by 
other participants already interviewed, at 
filling in gaps in the case study material, 
and so on. 


V. Some Partial and Tentative 
Findings 

The findings expected from the study can 
be broken down into three categories: first, 
those on who participates in what kind of 
foreign policies; second, those on roles and 
functions of these different participants; 
and, third, those on the pattern of relation- 
ships and workings of the system as a whole. 
At this time, only a few random, essentially 
illustrative examples can be given. 


PARTICIPATION 


The data so far available show that mem- 
bers of Congress, the press, the military, 
men of affairs, etc., participate in all three of 
the fields studied but that the bulk of these 
participants in any particular policy area 
seem to confine themselves to that area al- 
most exclusively. All participants, in other 
words, tend to specialize. 

The nature of involvement, on the other 
hand, seems to differ as between the differ- 
ent kinds of issues within a particular area. 
A crude distinction, for example, can be 
made between crisis policy, program policy, 
and anticipatory policy. A crisis policy can 
be described as the reaction to an external 
event requiring speedy decision. Examples 
could be our reaction to the Communist in- 
vasion of South Korea, the Lebanon land- 
ings, the Quemoy-Matsu affair, and the 
Dienbienphu crisis in Indochina. (There is, 
incidentally, no intention of suggesting that 
any of the examples given is a pure type 
itself but only that it exhibits more of the 
characteristics of one category than an- 
other.) A program policy can be defined as 
a policy requiring implementation extending 
over time—foreign aid, the building of such 
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alliance structures as NATO, SEATO, and 
the Baghdad Pact, etc. An anticipatory pol- 
icy, finally, can be defined as a policy re- 
quiring statements as to how the United 
States would react to foreseen future con- 
tingencies. “Containment,” the Eisenhower 
doctrine, and “massive retaliation” would 
fall principally into this category. 

Crisis policy seems to be peculiarly the 
province of the Executive, since both time 
and secrecy limit the number of partici- 
pants. In the decision to intervene in Korea, 
the decision to land in Lebanon, and in the 
Indochina crisis at the time of Dienbienphu, 
for example, there was little time for debate 
or participation by Congress, scholars, the 
press, and men of affairs. The only con- 
gressmen who got into the act were mem- 
bers of the top leadership, and they seem 
to have played a decisive role only in the 
Dienbienphu decision. 

Appraisal is the one function that Con- 
gress, the press, and so on, might be ex- 
pected to perform in crisis policy, although 
their incentive even for this appears to be 
limited. The feeling seems to be that what 
is done is done. The only exceptions are 
those few issues that are sufficiently dramat- 
ic and clear-cut to provide ammunition in 
electoral campaigns, as, for example, the 
loss of China to the free world during the 
Truman administration. 

The most important influence that Con- 
gress seems to exercise over crisis policy is 
in helping to set the general climate of 
opinion existing before the crisis begins, in 
which all participants, including academics, 
seem to have a role. Intervention in Korea, 
for example, would probably not have been 
considered as a possible alternative in the 
1930’s as it was in 1950. Without the dis- 
cussion of “containment” that had taken 
place since World War II, President Tru- 
man might very well have thought that in- 
tervention was politically out of the ques- 
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tion. But, even though the existence of this 
very broad consensus was basic, the me- 
chanics by which it came about and the re- 
lation of such broad climates of opinion to 
the choice of policies to meet particular 
events like the invasion of Korea are obscure 
and difficult to chart. It is one of the pur- 
poses of the study, hopefully, to try to relate 
such a broad consensus of public opinion 
to particular policies and to trace, if possi- 
ble, some of the lines of interaction between 
the two. 

In policies concerned with continuing 
programs, the nature of participation is quite 
different. New ideas, for example, are more 
frequently originated or introduced from 
outside the executive. Congress takes credit 
for introducing many of the basic concepts 
in foreign aid, and with some justice. Con- 
gressman Vorys was probably the principal 
person responsible for giving the later aid 
program its military emphasis, in spite of 
considerable opposition within Congress it- 
self. 

Participation in anticipatory policy is dif- 
ferent still. In the constant criticism of “mas- 
sive retaliation,” for example, the press, 
especially the columnists, have played an 
important role, as have academics and men 
of affairs. In military policy the interest of 
the press in conflict has done much to keep 
alive the debate over limited war versus 
the “new look” emphasis on nuclear air 
power, yet this same interest in conflict has 
muted other aspects of military policy. 


ROLES 


A rather large amount of data has so far 
been accumulated on the roles and functions 
of the different participants and on the cir- 
cumstances in which participants perform 
particular functions. The function of orig- 
inating and introducing ideas, since it has 
already been mentioned, might serve as an 
example. Except that responses to crisis sit- 


uations are apparently originated mainly 
within the Executive, ideas seem to come 
from almost anywhere, inside or outside the 
government. It is generally assumed that 
the communications system between the 
various participants, and especially between 
insiders in government and the outside 
world, is imperfect. Many people seem to 
believe that there are a host of good ideas 
about foreign policy floating around if only 
some way could be found of introducing 
them into the government for consideration. 
The evidence so far available, however, in- 
dicates just the opposite—the government 
seems to be exceptionally well located in 
the communications network, and _partici- 
pants in policy-making seem to be peculiar- 
ly avid for new ideas. I distinguish, of 
course, between the communications system 
by which ideas are introduced to govern- 
ment and the process by which they be- 
come policy. The communications system 
seems to work well in that people in gov- 
ernment, in both the Executive and the 
Congress, are often among the first to learn 
of new insights and the results of new re- 
search. Getting these ideas translated into 
policy is another matter; the very multi- 
plicity of values to be served by national 
policy adds a further dimension to the nor- 
mal human resistance to change. 

Neither does the fact that the communi- 
cations system seems to work well in intro- 
ducing new ideas imply that the supply of 
new ideas is adequate. One suspects, in- 
deed, that some of the failures of United 
States foreign policy might have been avoid- 
ed by a deliberate attempt to provide op- 
portunities for creative thinking and for 
systematic research on how to use the var- 
ious instruments of foreign policy more ef- 
fectively. It is striking, for example, how 
little evidence there is of basic thinking 
about the purposes of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram, the conditions in which aid can be 
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an effective tool of foreign policy, what 
constitutes a meaningful goal of an aid pro- 
gram, etc. What work there is has been 
done mainly by economists on problems of 
economic development, which touches only 
lightly on the essentially political problems 
arising when foreign aid is viewed as an 
instrument of foreign policy. In this same 
vein it is also noteworthy how few attempts 
there have been within the government to 
institutionalize the development of new 
ideas, to create an organization devoted to 
innovation, and to provide it with an ap- 
propriate environment. 

Since the bulk of the participants in one 
policy area do not take part in any of the 
other policy areas, an interesting question 
is how policies in different areas are co- 
ordinated and by whom.!? Apart from peo- 
ple performing secretariat functions, as, for 
example, the staff of the National Security 
Council, only a very few people seem to 
straddle all three areas—the President; a 
few people on his immediate staff; occa- 
sionally the Secretary of State and his prin- 
cipal advisers (such as the head of the 
Policy Planning Staff); the very top leader- 
ship in Congress (though in a peculiar way 
stemming from their responsibility for the 
whole legislative calendar); and a scattered 
few men of affairs and members of the 
press. 

The National Security Council is the of- 
ficial locus of this over-all function, and it 
seems to work reasonably well. Yet NSC 
“decisions” in the three fields of study some- 
times appear to be exceedingly general 
statements that are not always useful as pol- 
icy guidelines. On occasion, the NSC deci- 





12] distinguish between co-ordination in im- 
plementing policy, which can be accomplished 
at the working level, and co-ordination in the 
shaping of policy—co-ordination of goals, pur- 
poses, side effects, etc. 
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sions were apparently internally inconsist- 
ent. In more than one instance the policies 
the United States actually followed seemed 
to be the opposite of what the NSC had de- 
cided. In other instances, the decision, 
though dealing with matters falling within 
the NSC terms of reference, seems to have 
been made outside its framework. In still 
other instances, discussion in the NSC seems 
to have substituted for decisions, with the 
participants satisfied psychologically even 
though no decision had actually been 
reached. 

The implication here is not that the NSC 
plays an insignificant role. In practice its 
major function appears to be that of an ad- 
visory body to the President and a channel 
of information, and as such it is probably 
indispensable. Hopefully, more will be 
learned about the role of the NSC in co- 
ordinating the goals, side effects, and so on 
of policies in the different areas of foreign 
policy as the study proceeds, but it is at 
least arguable at this point that the me- 
chanics of a process of conflict and consen- 
sus-building would frustrate any attempt to 
make the NSC into a true decision-making 
body, similar, for example, to the cabinet in 
the British parliamentary system. In the first 
place, the President, unlike the British 
Prime Minister, does not need the direct 
support of his cabinet secretaries and fellow 
party members in the legislature to continue 
in office, and cabinet secretaries in the 
United States do not represent segments of 
political power in quite the same way that 
ministers do in Britain. In the second place, 
for many policies a wider consent seems to 
be needed than can be represented in a 
body like the NSC, and such a body is not 
completely suitable for making the bilateral 
arrangements that may be necessary in de- 
veloping that wider consent, for bargaining, 
or for the weighing and balancing of power 
that a political process entails. 
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WORKING OF THE POLICY- 
MAKING SYSTEM 


The study shows an enormous amount of 
informal contact and interaction within each 
of the three fields studied. This informal 
contact and interaction take many forms— 
introducing ideas, communicating informa- 
tion, aggregating alternatives, appraising the 
effectiveness of existing policies, debating, 
estimating relative power of competing 
groups, modifying proposals, vetoing, sell- 
ing, persuading, and bargaining. Of these, 
bargaining can serve as an example. Sur- 
prisingly, there was more formal bargaining 
within the Executive than between the Ex- 
ecutive and Congress. The total of bargains 
struck between Congress and the Executive 
may actually have been higher, but a larger 
percentage of these appear to have been 
tacit rather than formal. The bargains be- 
tween Congress and the Executive more 
often took the form of modifications by the 
Executive anticipating congressional opin- 
ion—an example, if you will, of fear of re- 
prisal. Even more frequently bargaining was 
not between Congress and the Executive as 
entities but between groups cutting across 
institutional lines. For example, the Devel- 
opmental Loan Fund was apparently a com- 
promise attempting to reconcile the interest 
of some people in both Congress and the 
Executive in emphasizing loans over grants, 
others’ interest in economic development, 
and still others’ interest in cutting the totals 
of foreign aid. All these groups cut across 
the lines of Congress and the Executive, al- 
though the center of interest in substituting 
loans for grants seems to have been in Con- 
gress. 

Hopefully, it will be possible to look 
more closely at the bargaining process as 
the study proceeds. At this time, I might 
say that bargaining appears to be much too 
simple a concept to describe what is taking 


place. Quid pro quos are given and re- 
ceived, but the exchange is more indirect 
and convoluted than simple bargaining. One 
suspects that there are other motives than 
special interest at work and that these mo- 
tives are pursued through more refined 
processes. It is the exploration of these more 
subtle relationships that promises to con- 
tribute most to theory, giving some further 
clue to the nature of the pressures for ac- 
commodation. 


VI. Democracy in a Mass Age 


There is, of course, no need to justify re- 
search by its implications; the possibility of 
improved understanding is justification 
enough. But the implications of this com- 
plex process of conflict and consensus-build- 
ing for the continued effort to adapt the 
forms of democratic thought to the condi- 
tions of a mass, technological age seem 
worth noting. It is almost traditional among 
American political scientists, beginning with 
Woodrow Wilson, to suggest modifications 
in the American system of government de- 
signed to give the voter an opportunity to 
choose between alternative policies dealing 
with specific issues and to make the parties 
and the government responsive to those 
choices. The model appears to be parlia- 
mentary government on the British pattern, 
and the suggestions include devices for in- 
tegrating the congressional and national 
party, for bringing cabinet officials into the 
deliberations of Congress, for bringing key 
congressmen into the cabinet, for replacing 
the seniority system in Congress, etc. Yet 
the evidence here raises doubts about the 
efficacy of these proposed reforms. 

If the policy-making process has become 
a complex process of conflict and consensus- 
building in which groups of participants 
debate and maneuver, there may well be 
reasons. One is probably the sheer mass of 
government business and the difficulty of 
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devising a scheme by which the general 
electorate can choose between alternative 
policies dealing with the whole range of 
that business. Another is the diversity of a 
mass society extending over a whole conti- 
nent and marked by a high degree of spe- 
cialization of function and thus of interest. 
As we have said, national goals must serve a 
multiplicity of values, not just one or an- 
other stark alternative. The task of recon- 
ciling these various goals is complex, and 
the citizen must express his preferences in- 
directly through subgroups and specialized 
organizations. 

For those national policies dealing with 
foreign and military questions at least, an- 
other difficulty lies in the technicality of 
both the issues and the means for meeting 
them. There is a gap between what we need 
to know to act intelligently and what we 
actually know. When knowledge, the ability 
to predict the consequences of action, is in- 
adequate, intelligent choice will necessarily 
turn on the weighting to be given the differ- 
ent possible effects of means—means that 
are highly technical and as yet only partly 
understood. Even in an ideal society with 
no barriers at all to full discussion, debates 
on foreign policy today would probably cen- 
ter more on disagreement among specialists 
about the suitability of means for accom- 
plishing goals than on competition between 
mass publics about the goals themselves. In- 
deed, when goals were the subject of dis- 
cussion, the question would more frequent- 
ly be whether the instrumentalities availa- 
ble were sufficient to accomplish a certain 
goal and, if not, whether we would be wiser 
to content ourselves with a more modest 
goal. The likely alternatives would be, on 
the one hand, a policy that had an uncer- 
tain chance of accomplishing a very desira- 
ble goal and, on the other, a policy that 


would more surely accomplish one that is 
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somewhat less desirable. The choice would 
present itself in terms of the degree of risk 
to be shouldered and would depend on a 
rather intimate understanding of the tech- 
nical problems that define and clarify that 
risk. 

For all these reasons it may no longer be 
possible to set the goals of democracy as the 
simple Athenian system in which the voter 
can choose among alternative policies or 
even a modified version of it in which the 
voter chooses leaders identified with whole 
sets of policies. Even if the parties were 
perfectly responsible, the electorate might 
go right on behaving much as it does now, 
with policy being made in a complex politi- 
cal process of conflict and consensus-build- 
ing among groups of more or less active par- 
ticipants. If so, the effort at giving the elec- 
torate a clear choice and making the elected 
parties more responsive to majority prefer- 
ences expressed in that choice might be 
misguided. This is not to suggest that peri- 
odic elections are unimportant. The par- 
ticipants in the policy-making process are 
quite clearly mindful of the voters’ powers 
and even though the mechanics of the proc- 
ess are mysterious, there does seem to be 
some basis for our faith that periodic elec- 
tions play a role in making government re- 
sponsive to the people’s preferences.13 But 
there are limits to how far one can go in 
bringing the general population into the de- 
tails of policy-making. If so, the essence of 
democracy may be not so much that the 
people perform the daily tasks of govern- 
ment by choosing between policies as that 
the goals of the people are served. Thus in 





18 For support for the proposition that the 
election process is of decisive importance in 
spite of the impossibility of the electorate pro- 
viding clear guidance on specific issues see Dahl 


(8). 
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a diverse, mass society, democracy might be 
better served by efforts at improving the 
rationality and effectiveness of the process 
by which values are identified, weighted, 
and reconciled, including the place of elec- 
tions in this, and by insuring that the proc- 
ess is an open one, accessible to anyone who 
is interested or has something to contribute, 
either intellectually or as a spokesman for 
the values of one of modern society’s mul- 
titude of subgroups. Indeed, efforts in this 
direction might suggest means for measuring 
the intensity with which values are held as 
well as merely the numbers of people hold- 
ing them, a problem that has long plagued 
theorists of democracy. It is a nice question 
whether it is democratic that the slight pref- 
erences of a bare majority should hold sway 
over the very intense desires of a bare mi- 
nority, and no one has yet found a voting 
formula that will answer it. The possibility 
is worth considering, at any rate, that any 
one way of adapting democratic forms to a 
mass age might be to improve the conflict- 
consensus process itself. 
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Political equilibrium 


STEN S. NILSON 
Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Oslo, Norway 


In his article on “Lewis F. Richardson’s 
Mathematical Theory of War,” in the Jour- 
nal of Conflict Resolution, Anatol Rapoport 
makes use of the notion of equilibrium, or 
balance of power (6, p. 277). At first sight, 
it seems very satisfactory to find that a 
point of political equilibrium can be de- 
termined exactly, with mathematical preci- 
sion. On close examination, however, I be- 
lieve it will be seen that the solution offered 
is not really a solution at all. 

In fact Mr. Rapoport is aware of Richard- 
son’s shortcomings, but he asks (6, p. 298): 
“How can this be done better? What can 
be salvaged? Where is it worthwhile to 
follow the paths indicated by Richardson, 
and where should new ones be struck?” The 
following is an attempt to provide a partial 
answer to Mr. Rapoport’s questions. 

The theory of Richardson says: For any 
given value of y (the state of armament of 
country No. 1) there is a value of x (the 
state of armament of country No. 2), which 
country No. 2 considers consistent with its 
security. Similarly, there is a state of arma- 
ments which country No. 1 considers con- 
sistent with its security. “If the two lines 
have a common point,” we are told, “a bal- 
ance of power has been achieved: both 


sides feel right about their security.” But, 
if an increase of armaments is started by 
either party, the equilibrium is disrupted. 
This may be accepted as a metaphor, a 
loose kind of analogy, but not as a clear 
mathematical model of what actually hap- 
pens in international affairs. It is all very 
well to say that, in a sense, there is dis- 
equilibrium during an armaments race, but 
what about the transition from armaments 
to war? The equations tell us nothing about 
that. And, what is perhaps still more seri- 
ous, according to the mathematical model 
offered, there is also a lack of equilibrium 
during disarmament. A state of balance may 
exist when two strongly armed countries 
oppose each other, but, when a process of 
disarmament is initiated, the equilibrium 
will be disrupted, in just the same way as 
when an armaments race is begun. 
Something is wrong here. However, we 
need not conclude that every attempt to 
employ mathematical or physical models in 
political science is illegitimate and mislead- 
ing. Though I am afraid the usefulness of 
mechanical models in this field will always 
remain strictly limited, I do believe that 
they may serve to clarify certain notions. 
Mr. Rapoport discusses the two possibili- 
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ties of stable and unstable equilibrium. 
There is also, however, a third possibility— 
that of an indifferent equilibrium—which, I 
believe, is the most relevant one for a con- 
sideration of international politics. Let us 
look a little more closely at these physical 
analogies. 

A system is said to be in a state of stable 
equilibrium with respect to one of its vari- 
ables if it tends to return to its original state 
after an enforced change in that variable. 
If the system does not return to its original 
state but moves farther away from it, then 
it is said to be in a state of unstable equilib- 
rium with respect to that variable. Finally, 
if it is still at equilibrium after the change, 
the system is said to be in a state of indif- 
ferent equilibrium. In physical science the 
three states are illustrated by a ball lying 
in a bowl, a ball lying on top of a bowl 
turned upside down, and a ball lying on a 
table, respectively. Are there any illumi- 
nating analogies to be pointed out in the 
field of politics? We may consider a few 
examples. 

1. Stable equilibrium.—During the reign 
of Queen Anne we find a stable equilibrium 
in British political life. The equilibrium was 
disturbed several times, but we can observe 
a clear tendency for this political system to 
return each time to its former state. 

When Anne came to the throne in 1702, 
the two great parties were of equal strength 
in Parliament, and the ministerial posts 
were divided between them. However, both 
Whig and Tory leaders were determined to 
secure the complete and lasting predomi- 
nance of their own party. At the beginning 
of Anne’s reign, the High Tories set about 
to crush the Whigs once and for all. They 
thought that they would have the Queen 
with them in this enterprise, her devotion 
to the Church of England being well known. 
Anne, however, was a Tory of moderate 
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views, and she wanted to preserve the in- 
dependence of the Crown. She wished to 
be above the parties, not tied to one or the 
other, and she wanted to keep them more 
or less evenly balanced. “For if I should be 
so unfortunate as to fall into the hands of 
either, I shall not imagine myself, though I 
have the name of Queen, to be in reality 
but their slave” (9, p. 175). A woman and 
an invalid, Anne did not possess the neces- 
sary strength to reign independently of both 
Whigs and Tories, that is, against the will 
of the majority in Parliament. Even her 
predecessor, William III, had found this 
impossible in the last years of his reign, and 
Anne tried it in vain. But she found another 
means at her disposal. If she could not hope 
to dominate the parties, she could at least 
moderate them and prevent the complete 
victory of either by throwing the weight of 
the Crown at election time against the party 
whose predominance she wished to reduce. 
In 1702 she supported the Tories. But she 
was soon alienated by their extravagance 
and at the next general election, three years 
later, she favored the moderate Whigs. In 
the course of some years, however, the ex- 
tremists gained the upper hand in that par- 
ty, too, and in 1710 Anne dissolved Parlia- 
ment and again helped the Tories win the 
election. However, it was gained by the 
Whigs at the next election. Thus, in spite 
of all the disturbances during this first dec- 
ade of the eighteenth century, British poli- 
tics revolved around a stable point of 
equilibrium. 

2. Unstable equilibrium.—A state of un- 
stable equilibrium in politics will usually not 
last for more than a very short period of 
time. When Frederick VI of Denmark and 
Norway ceded his Norwegian kingdom in 
January, 1814, to Charles XIII of Sweden, 
the country’s future hung in the balance. 
While some Norwegians were disposed to 
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accept the unexpected new order of things 
without murmur, others wanted to resist 
the execution of the treaty between the two 
monarchs. When the Viceroy of Norway, 
Prince Christian Frederick, decided to raise 
the standard of independence, the political 
forces in the country (at least according to 
some historians) seem to have been in a 
state of equilibrium. However, from the 
moment the hopeful vision of independent 
statehood for Norway was raised by the 
Prince, the movement against union with 
Sweden gathered momentum until it grew 
too strong even for Christian Frederick him- 
self to resist, when he later might have done 
so in order to avoid war. It seems plausible 
to speak of a state of equilibrium in Nor- 
wegian political life in January, 1814, when 
the majority probably found it very difficult 
to make up their minds in the face of new 
and bewildering prospects opening up for 
the future of their country. But, if so, this 
was certainly an unstable equilibrium. The 
decision of the Viceroy was sufficient to up- 
set it, whereafter there ensued a movement 
away from it all through the late winter, 
spring, and summer months. (Toward the 
end of July war broke out, introducing a 
new variable into the system.) 

3. Indifferent equilibrium.—Examples of 
indifferent equilibrium (also called acci- 
dental equilibrium or arbitrary equilibrium) 
are easily found in politics. In such a state 
of equilibrium a disturbance will provoke 
no appreciable tendency either to revert to 
the former state or to move farther away 
from it. 

Take international affairs. In one of his 
articles, Lewis F. Richardson attempted to 
determine mathematically a point of stable 
equilibrium in world politics by the method 
used in economics to determine a point of 
equilibrium in international commerce (7). 
He referred in this respect to Alfred Mar- 
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shall’s Money, Credit and Commerce (2). 
However, Marshall remarks that, in making 
his deduction, he supposes competition in 
the trade to be completely free.1 Now it is 
a fact that relations between sovereign 
states do not resemble those existing be- 
tween a great number of buyers and sellers 
in a free market. On the contrary, they are 
analogous to the relations among a strictly 
limited number of buyers, sellers, or eco- 
nomic organizations, which divide among 
them the whole of the market. In particu- 
lar, diplomatic transactions and wars be- 
tween sovereign states may be compared to 
the negotiations and economic wars be- 
tween workers’ and employers’ associations 
in a modern state. In such cases, where 
wage rates are settled not by the action of 
free competition but by bargaining or 
strikes, it is well known that the rate of 
wage is no longer determinate at any single 
point. There is a whole range, sometimes a 
very wide range, of equally possible points 
of equilibrium. If, for instance, the work 
people would take 32 shillings and 6 pence 
rather than fight, and the employers would 
pay 87 shillings and 9 pence rather than 
fight, the range of practicable bargains is 
made up of all rates between 32s. 6d. and 
87s. 9d. (5). 

At what point will the equilibrium actual- 
ly be established? It is impossible to know 
this beforehand, the result being dependent 
upon the astuteness of the negotiators from 
both parties. According to whether the rep- 
resentatives of one side are more or less 
able than those of the other, the equilibrium 
may be established somewhere around 383s., 
or somewhere near 37s., or perhaps some 





1 The conditions of politics are more like the 
economy of barter, with its “arbitrary” equilib- 
rium, described in Marshall’s Principles of Eco- 
nomics (8). 
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place more nearly in the middle. However, 
a clumsy negotiator may upset everything, 
so that the result is not a settlement but an 
industrial conflict.” 

A point of equilibrium can be reached, 
but its position is indeterminate. However, 
we may at least say something about prob- 
abilities and determine under certain condi- 
tions what might be called a point of prob- 
able equilibrium. Even if the demands made 
by the two parties are very wide apart to 
begin with, they may be reduced little by 
little, provided the negotiators are able and 
experienced, Offers and counteroffers will 
be made; the employers starting at a very 
low wage rate, and the workers at first re- 
plying with a claim for very high wages. 
The employers will then make a somewhat 
more generous offer, thereby forcing the 
workers’ representatives to reconsider their 
position. By reducing their demand, the 
workers will make the employers’ repre- 
sentatives increase their offer a little, and 
so forth, until the interval separating the 
two parties is at last reduced to nil and an 
agreement reached. By what psychological 
mechanism is this result obtained? The fol- 
lowing example shows how the representa- 
tives of the two parties will reason. Let us 
suppose that, the employers having offered 
a wage of 33s., the workers’ representatives 
reduce their demand to 35s. The employers’ 
representatives will then say to themselves, 
“If we maintain and repeat our last offer, 
the workers would rather accept it than 
fight; nonetheless, being ready to risk a 





2 If the situation is such that the workers 
will fight rather than accept less than 35s., 
whereas the employers are unwilling to pay 
anything above 33s. or 34s., the bargaining can- 
not possibly result in the establishment of an 
equilibrium. A solution can only be reached in 
the form of a settlement enforced by the au- 
thorities, or as the result of a struggle between 
the parties (strike, lockout). 
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good deal to obtain more and knowing as 
they do that our side would not like to risk 
very much in order to enforce a wage of 
33s., they will refuse our offer. Let us, there- 
fore, offer them 34s.” Having received this 
last proposition, the workers’ representatives 
will make a similar kind of reasoning, and 
an agreement may well be reached some- 
where between 34s. and 35s. Generally 
speaking, the agreement will be reached at 
the point where neither of the two parties is 
willing to risk more than the other, the 
condition being that the negotiators are act- 
ing rationally. It is very difficult, however, 
to act in a strictly rational way in this kind 
of guesswork. Moreover, such irrational ele- 
ments as anger, fear, and considerations of 
prestige will very often intervene, so that 
the value of a quantitative method in such 
cases is really very doubtful (10). 

The method may be employed, however, 
not only with respect to economic bargain- 
ing but also with regard to diplomatic ne- 
gotiations, at least in cases where the nego- 
tiation concerns quantitative elements, as, 
for instance, at the Congress of Vienna in 
1814-15, when sentiments were excluded 
in principle. To facilitate an agreement, the 
Congress appointed a statistical commission. 
It was understood that the commission’s 
valuations were to be regarded as the of- 
ficial basis for the distribution of territory 
between the victorious sovereigns. The sen- 
timents of the populations concerned were 
not to be taken into consideration. All the 
territories conquered from Napoleon and his 
allies were to be evaluated on the basis of 
population (i.e., on a quantitative basis) .3 

During the long negotiations which fol- 





3 Which did not necessarily mean, however, 
that every inhabitant was to be valued at the 
same rate. As Talleyrand said to Louis XVIII, 
“A Polish peasant without land or capital 
couldn’t be reckoned as the equal of an in- 
habitant of the left bank of the Rhine.” 
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lowed among Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
certain irrational elements were undoubted- 
ly present. Reason prevailed, however, and 
a final agreement was reached after a series 
of offers and counteroffers. At first, in 1814, 
the Prussians had proposed that Russia 
should receive the whole of the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw with about four million 
inhabitants, less the districts of Cracow and 
Tarnopol, which should be given to Austria. 
In return for the Polish provinces that she 
was willing to cede, Prussia should receive 
the whole of Saxony. However, the Em- 
peror Alexander did not accept the idea of 
giving the districts mentioned to Austria, so 
the whole question had to be taken up again 
toward the end of the year at the Congress 
of Vienna. There, a deadlock ensued. The 
English tried in vain to intervene. On No- 
vember 27 the Prussian minister succeeded 
in obtaining Alexander’s consent to the in- 
dependence of the disputed Polish cities, 
but Metternich insisted on Austria having 
the town of Cracow and would not consent 
to the cession of the whole of Saxony to 
Prussia. In December, Talleyrand inter- 
vened, declaring that the spoliation of the 
King of Saxony represented a flagrant viola- 
tion of the principle of legitimacy. The 
Prussians were furious and threatened war 
if they were any longer refused the posses- 
sion of Saxony. After this, Talleyrand suc- 
ceeded in concluding, on January 3, 1815, 
an alliance among Austria, Britain, and 
France against Russia and Prussia. Faced 
with this menace, the two powers withdrew, 
and an agreement was reached. Cracow was 
declared a free city. Austria retained the 
Polish province of Galicia and also received 
some compensations in the west. Prussia 
obtained the province of Posnania, ceded 
Warsaw, but received two-fifths of Saxony 
with a population of 850,000, and, in addi- 
tion, large territories on the left bank of the 
Rhine and other territorial compensations. 
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The remaining part of the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, with an area of 107,000 square 
kilometers and 3.2 million inhabitants, was 
named the Kingdom of Poland and placed 
under the Emperor of Russia. 

The threat of the three great powers had 
had the desired effect, although it was not 
seriously meant. Neither England, nor Aus- 
tria, nor recently defeated France was in 
effect ready to make war. However, Russia 
and Prussia were no more prepared to fight 
for the Polish and Saxon territories in ques- 
tion. If they had been more determined than 
their three antagonists to risk a war, they 
might have got what they demanded with- 
out war, and the equilibrium might have 
been established on the basis of a different 
distribution of forces, more favorable to 
Russia and Prussia (4). But, in fact, the 
determination of the last-named powers was 
no stronger than that of their adversaries. 
It may perhaps be said that the agreement 
was established at the point where neither 
of the two parties was prepared to risk more 
than the other, a situation analogous to the 
one found in economic bargaining between 
great organizations. 

This was not, however, what we have re- 
ferred to above as a point of stable equilib- 
rium; it was a point of indifferent equilibri- 
um in the sense that, once the balance had 
been upset, there was no tendency to restore 
it. A new point of equilibrium was then 
promptly found. Though the balance of 
power established by the Congress of Vien- 
na in 1815 did last for a very long time, it 
was not a stable equilibrium in the techni- 
cal sense of the word used here. The ar- 
rangement was based, among other things, 
on a definite preponderance of Austria in 
Italy and on the curtailment of certain 
Prussian aspirations. When the Austrians, 
after the lapse of some decades, had to with- 
draw from Italy, the equilibrium was upset, 
and again when France was defeated by 
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Prussia in 1871. In neither case, however, 
did the upsetting of the balance result in a 
tendency to restore the old state or in a 
movement still farther away from it. The 
old equilibrium having been destroyed, a 
new one was established: first, a new ar- 
rangement based on French instead of Aus- 
trian preponderance; then, for some decades 
after 1871, an arrangement based on Ger- 
man instead of French preponderance (1). 
During the last four hundred years there 
have been only a few cases in European 
history when the increase in power of one 
nation has been regarded by the others as 
such an overwhelming menace that they 
have combined to bring about by force a 
restoration of something like the previous 
state of affairs. 

Similarly, a preponderance of one party 
may in itself be quite compatible with equi- 
librium in internal politics. A democratic 
party will not seek to overthrow the parlia- 
mentary system of government, even if it 
obtains a huge majority of the seats in the 
national assembly. The political system may 
well stay in a state of equilibrium under 
conditions of numerical preponderance for 
one party. Such was the situation, for in- 
stance, during the long rule of Walpole and 
his Whigs in eighteenth-century England. 
However, it was mentioned above that a 
few years before the time of Walpole, in the 
Queen Anne period, an approximate equal- 
ity in numbers between the two opposing 
parties was a condition of equilibrium. Why 
do we make this distinction? 

In one instance (Walpole period) there 
is a question of indifferent equilibrium, 
whereas in the other (Queen Anne period) 
we have a case of stable equilibrium, or 
rather a continuous movement around a 
point of stable equilibrium. Parliamentary 
rule had not yet become firmly established 
in the reign of Queen Anne. The leaders of 
a party obtaining a comfortable majority 
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would very soon try to bring about the de- 
struction of the other party—which provoked 
a reaction from the Queen and the elec- 
torate, whereupon the whole process was 
reversed. Turning to our physical analogy, 
we might say that the bowl was being con- 
tinually shaken, so that the ball never came 
to a rest; nevertheless, it tended to come to 
a rest at one single point of stable equilib- 
rium (the point at the bottom of the bowl). 
The corresponding point, in our political 
example, is represented by a position of 
numerical equality between the Whigs and 
Tories of Queen Anne’s time. When we 
come to the succeeding period of the 
Georges, we find that the Whig and Tory 
parties had learned at last to tolerate each 
other. The electoral victory of one was fol- 
lowed by no attempt to bring about the de- 
struction of the other. The balance was 
kept, even when one party was in possession 
of a great preponderance in Parliament. 
Turning to our physical analogy: in a case 
of indifferent equilibrium the ball need not 
be in one definite position; there is a whole 
range of equally possible points of equilib- 
rium; the ball may be lying on one side of 
the table just as well as in the middle of it. 
And one further remark might be made: 
the system is at rest. 

To change this state of equilibrium into a 
state of indifferent equilibrium—to move the 
ball to another place upon the table—some 
impulse from outside will be necessary. 
Similarly, in the normal course of events 
under parliamentary government, some im- 
pulse from outside will be necessary to 
change the existing balance of power among 
the parties. A party will not often lose its 
majority simply because voters grow tired 
of it and decide to help the opposition win 
for the of sake of having a change. Usually 
some special impulse is necessary to produce 
a change of parliamentary majority: a war 
or some other important international event, 
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or perhaps an appreciable change in the 
country’s economic condition, which in- 
duces the voters to change sides at the next 
election. Sometimes expressions like “the 
pendulum of politics” are used; but, as a 
rule, they are no more than a mode of 
speech: “Under the impact of the Great 
Depression, the Republican President rapid- 
ly lost his popularity; the pendulum swung 
back with tremendous force and produced 
an unprecedented Democratic victory.” 
This is not a very happy use of a physical 
analogy. Is not the thing most characteristic 
of a pendulum, once started, its capacity to 
swing freely, independently of any external 
impulse? 

If we reserve the use of the term “pen- 
dulum of politics” for a set of political 
fluctuations which, once started, will go on 
without any impulse from outside, then we 


| shall not find many examples of a pendu-. 


lum. There are some, however. French pol- 
itics during the Third Republic may be 
taken as one instance. Another is British 
politics under Queen Anne. Here an in- 
trinsic lack of political stability made for a 
continuous fluctuation that needed no ex- 
ternal stimulus. The extremists formed in 
reality the strongest element within both 
parties; they were always working for the 
complete domination of their own side, and 
they always got the upper hand not long 
after their party had come into power. Yet 
the Queen, aided by the moderate part of 
the electorate, saw to it that they never 
became wholly dominant. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century there existed 
nothing like our modern election statistics, 
but the regularity that we have mentioned 
was obviously of a quantitative nature inso- 
far as the power of the Crown depended 
on the numerical strength of the two parties 
as compared to the strength of the floating 
element in the electorate, which was ready 
at any time to follow the Queen’s lead. Lord 
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Chancellor Cowper wrote: “Give me leave 
to assure your Majesty, on repeated experi- 
ence, that the parties are so near an equality 

. that it is wholly in your Majesty’s 
power, by showing your favour in due time 
[before the elections] to one or other of 
them, to give which of them you please a 
clear majority” (9, p. 213). 

Above we compared the political fluctua- 
tions of the Queen Anne period to the move- 
ments of a ball lying in a bowl which was 
exposed to continuous shocks. Perhaps the 
movements of a pendulum give a still better 
analogy—a pendulum which goes on swing- 
ing for a long time after it has received its 
initial shock. (And we might say that the 
initial shock was received by the English 
political system in the seventeenth century, 
during the civil wars that preceded the 
reigns of William and Mary and Queen 
Anne. ) 

When a pendulum has swung up to a 
certain point, it is pulled back toward equi- 
librium by the force of gravitation, but its 
construction is such that it will go on swing- 
ing beyond the point of equilibrium, until it 
is once more pulled back toward—and be- 
yond—that point. In the science of econom- 
ics it is really possible to make full use of 
mechanical analogies. There are numerous 
cases where such an economic movement as 
a rise in prices or an increase in production 
goes too far and suffers a forcible setback, 
which in turn brings it too far over to the 
other side, resulting in a swing back to the 
first extreme, and so on. The economic cycle 
can be represented by mathematical formu- 
las, because it arises as a result of a number 
of numerical calculations, whether these are 
based on valid assumptions or not. Pro- 
ducers often have to reckon with this year’s 
prices in planning the scale of production, 
while their finished goods may not come on 
the market until next year, when perhaps 
quite different prices are obtainable. Such 
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mistakes may be among the causes of eco- 
nomic fluctuations. In any case, economic 
life represents the outcome of a vast mass of 
numerical calculations and is therefore, part- 
ly at least, the object of an exact, quantita- 
tive science closely analogous in various re- 
spects to that of mechanics. For instance, 
the general business cycle “is usually lik- 
ened to the motion of a frictionless pendu- 
lum which satisfies a simple Newtonian sec- 
ond order differential equation” (8, p. 336).* 

The use of such strict mathematical anal- 
ogies can never be warranted in political 
science. It is true that politics will some- 
times assume a quantitative form. Elections 
are decided by numbers, and parliamentary 
maneuvers also involve numerical calcula- 
tions of gain and loss. Thus in Queen Anne’s 
time we find Secretary Harley and Lord 
Treasurer Godolphin discussing what policy 
they should pursue, both being aware of the 
fact that the ministry could count on a mid- 
dle party of about one hundred members of 
Parliament who would support the Queen 
in all circumstances. They could only obtain 
a majority in the Commons, however, by 
courting either the 160 Whigs or the 190 
Tories, so as to draw at least a part of them 
over to the ministerial side. Whiggish poli- 
cies will, so Harley writes, “shock more per- 
sons than they will gain.” But Godolphin 
asserts: “For every one we are likely to get 
from the 190 we shall lose 2 or 3 from the 
160” (9, p. 82). Such nice numerical cal- 
culations certainly enter into the art of gov- 
ernment. However, only a few of the factors 
with which the politician has to reckon can 





* Samuelson himself is skeptical as regards 
the usefulness of this particular analogy in 
economics. 
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be measured exactly. Mostly he has to do 
with imponderables, and the results of his 
action cannot, therefore, be expressed in 
mathematical equations. 

The quantitative element in politics is 
sufficient to permit, in principle, certain 
physical analogies, but I do not think that 
they will ever be of any practical impor- 
tance. Diplomacy may sometimes be rem- 
iniscent of games of chance like poker or 
chess. Yet the ironical truth is, as Mr. 
Rapoport says in his article, that a mastery 
of mathematical game theory will hardly 
make anyone a better player in any par- 
ticular game. 
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Remarks on “Political equilibrium” 


by Sten S. Nilson 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 
University of Michigan 


Mr. Nilson correctly points out the severe 
limitations of Richardson’s model of inter- 
national politics, which I have also at- 
tempted to do in the article he discusses. I 
feel, however, that certain important aspects 
of Richardson’s position need to be clarified. 
Richardson can no longer speak for himself, 
and it may seem presumptuous for someone 
else to do this for him. However, there is 
considerable unanimity among all builders 
of mathematical models in behavioral sci- 
ence on what the values and the limitations 
of such models are, and so in my reply I 
shall be doing no more than reiterating a 
position which has been stated many times 
by many workers, including Richardson. 

First, a mathematical model is not a met- 
aphor but a logical scheme. Its conclusions 
are not analogies drawn between apparent- 
ly similar phenomena but deductions from 
a set of postulates. If the conclusions are 
manifestly false, so must the assumptions 
be. If the conclusions are true, the assump- 
tions are corroborated but not necessarily 
proved to be true, because it may be pos- 
sible to derive the conclusions from different 
assumptions. 

Therefore, any interpretation of Richard- 
son’s model as a metaphorical analogue to a 
mechanical system misreads the purpose of 
the model, and this applies to all mathe- 
matical models. The mathematical model 
is strictly circumscribed. It asserts no more 
than is explicitly stated, but also no less. 
This usually turns out to be both more 


and less than is apparent from a gross 
observation of the phenomenon in ques- 
tion. For example, to compare the busi- 
ness cycle to the motions of a frictionless 
pendulum in the mathematical sense is to 
say both more and less than can be said 
about either a pendulum or a business cycle 
from gross observations. The mathematical 
model says more, because it not only asserts 
that the pendulum swings “back and forth” 
but also describes its motion with mathe- 
matical precision. But the mathematical 
model also says less because it says nothing 
about the “causes” of the motion, as “cause” 
is conceived in the common-sense view 
(e.g., whether the impulses come from “in- 
side” or from “outside”), nothing about the 
material from which the pendulum is made, 
nothing about the use to which it is put, 
etc. 

The mathematical model subsumes under 
a single mathematical description all phe- 
nomena regardless of content which are de- 
scribed by the same set of equations. The 
pendulum model says only: “A quantity 
changes in such a way as if it were the hori- 
zontal displacement from a position equilib- 
rium of a mass point suspended by a rigid 
rod; that is, as if its acceleration were pro- 
portional (for small deviations) to the 
amount of displacement and oppositely 
directed.” 

All quantities which change precisely in 
this way (namely, sinusoidally) in time are 
subsumed under the pendulum model. An- 
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other way of stating it is this: If a displace- 
ment is countered by a “force” (we must 
use quotation marks because elsewhere such 
“forces” may be purely symbolic) negative- 
ly proportional to the displacement, then 
the variation of the displacement in time 
will be sinusoidal. 

Returning to Richardson, all that his arms- 
race model says is this: “If the rate of 
change of armament expenditures is a linear 
combination of three terms—one positively 
proportional to the armament expenditures 
of the rival, one negatively proportional to 
one’s own armament expenditures, and one 
embodying the ‘strength of existing griev- 
ances—then the time course of the arma- 
ment expenditures of the two rival states 
should be such-and-such. Moreover, if cer- 
tain inequalities obtain among the propor- 
tionality coefficients, then the armament ex- 
penditures will be stabilized; if the reverse 
inequalities obtain, the expenditures will 
either grow without bound or, on the con- 
trary, will vanish and become ‘negative’ 
(interpreted as excess of mutual trade over 
armament expenditures). Which of these 
two alternatives will obtain depends on the 
levels of armaments and trade at the start 
of the process.” 

This, and only this, is what the model 
says. A theory of arms races and trade 
volumes can conceivably be built on these 
foundations, if suitable, consistent indexes 
can be found to denote armament expendi- 
tures, trade volume, “amount of grievance,” 
etc., provided sufficient data are on hand to 
plot these quantities over considerable in- 
tervals of time. The content of the theory 
would be an interpretation of the indexes, 
including, perhaps, an interpretation of “un- 
bounded growth” of armaments. In Richard- 
son’s theory “unbounded growth,” for ex- 
ample, is interpreted as an outbreak of war. 
The equations do not say this; it is an extra 
assumption of the theory. 

As far as I know, only one unequivocal 
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but exceedingly weak corroboration of Rich- 
ardson’s model has been offered, namely, 
the expenditures of the great powers in the 
armament race of 1909-13. The corrobora- 
tion was unequivocal, because the accuracy 
of prediction of the model was very good; 
it was very weak, because only four points 
were obtained on the graph, two of which 
served to fix the parameters. 

The limitations of the theory based on the 
model, therefore, are obvious. Data are 
meager; the indexes are difficult to establish 
(e.g., unequal purchase power of money 
units, ambiguous budgets, etc.); the “dy- 
namics” are complicated by imperfect polar- 
ity of the rival camps; quantification of 
“grievances” is all but impossible; etc. More- 
over, there is an “embarrassment of riches” 
with regard to the choice of models. Why, 
for example, should the effects of mutual 
stimulation, of self-imposed restraints, and 
of grievances be additive? Why should they 
not combine in some other way? The num- 
ber of free parameters will enable the theo- 
retician to fit practically any model to any 
reasonably smooth curve of armament ex- 
penditures. How is one to choose among 
the various plausible models? 

All these are legitimate objections to a 
mathematical model and to a theory based 
on it. But the objections offered by Mr. 
Nilson are of a different sort. The objection 
that the notion of “neutral equilibrium” is 
as important as that of stable and unstable 
equilibrium is not really relevant when of- 
fered as an objection to Richardson’s mathe- 
matical model. For “neutral equilibrium” is 
a special case there: it obtains when a cer- 
tain equality (instead of inequality) among 
the parameters is satisfied. 

Actually, Mr. Nilson’s objections are rele- 
vant not to Richardson’s mathematical mod- 
el at all but against Richardson’s conceptual 
scheme. But that scheme is not the drawing 
of metaphorical analogies with mechanical 
systems (as Mr. Nilson seems to imply) 
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but rather the method of treating events 
related to international politics by systems 
of linear differential equations, with the un- 
derlying assumption of continuity, namely, 
that minute changes in one variable produce 
minute changes in another and that the ef- 
fects of several variables can be considered 
as simply additive. 

The examples offered all pertain to this 
criticism: Queen Anne’s decision to support 
the one party or the other; the threats and 
counterthreats at the Congress of Vienna, 
at the bargaining table in labor disputes, 
etc. These “moves,” “calculations,” and “de- 
cisions” have no place in Richardson’s con- 
ceptual scheme. 

If, then, one maintains that it is such dis- 
crete, discontinuous events which are of 
crucial importance in political science, 
rather than the sort of “causality” which is 
described in physics by differential equa- 
tions, one brings to bear a crucial critique 
upon Richardson’s conceptual scheme. In a 
way, the theory of games uses a conceptual 
scheme much more conducive to taking de- 
cisions, calculations of consequences, etc., 
into account, and one could well argue that, 
if a rigorization and mathematization of po- 
litical science is to take place, game theory 
will prove a more useful intellectual tool 
than the conceptual arsenal of mathematical 
physics, on which Richardson has drawn. 

But, of course, game theory is beset with 
its own difficulties. Its theorems rest on a 
definition of utility which has never received 
sufficient empirical realization. It assumes 
“complete omniscience” of the participants 
with respect to all possible outcomes and 
with respect to the valuation of all the out- 
comes by all concerned and also “complete 
rationality” of the participants with respect 
to maximization of utilities under the con- 
straints of the situation and many other im- 
plausible conditions. 
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Of course such limitations are the lot of 
any mathematical theory. The mathematical 
theorist must pay by sacrificing realism for 
what he gains in rigor and tractability of 
reasoning. The mathematical theorist also 
foregoes the privilege of asserting that some- 
thing is “so.” All he can say is that, if some- 
thing were so, then something else would 
necessarily have to be so. The “if” part is 
always questionable, but the “then” part is 
always a compelling consequence of the “if” 
part. 

The strength of the mathematical method 
becomes apparent as soon as there are two 
or more widely different models or concep- 
tual schemes. For then there is hope of 
eventually settling at least in part some 
heretofore sterile debates conducted in the 
metaphysical realm. 

Is there historical determinism, or do 
leaders and geniuses play a decisive role in 
history? Tolstoi held to the first alternative, 
and Carlyle to the second. Mathematics can- 
not presume to treat this subject on such a 
grandiose scale. But in a more modest set- 
ting significant answers can be given. To 
the extent that certain trends (most likely 
including mass behavior, economic indexes, 
regular ebbs and flows of attitudes) can be 
described by equations of the kind used in 
physics and chemistry, the first hypothesis 
is corroborated. To the extent that single 
acts and their valuations, strategies, counter- 
strategies, choices, and decisions enter the 
formal scheme in which the observed events 
are deduced as consequences, more cre- 
dence can be given to the type of hypothesis 
of which Carlyle’s formulation is a poetic 
expression. 

Very likely both approaches are relevant 
in different sectors of human affairs and 
even in different aspects of the same sector. 
We should not allow our emotional com- 
mitments to disregard the possible impor- 
tance of either. 








Scholarship and security policy: a review 


of recent literature 


HAROLD KARAN JACOBSON! 
University of Michigan 


I 


Academic awareness of and interest in se- 
curity policy has markedly increased in re- 
cent years. Partially, this is the result of the 
United States being thrust into a position of 
world leadership, where it has been forced 
as never before to rely on military tech- 
niques. The revolutionary developments in 
military technology have been an equally 
important stimulus. Anything that accounted 
for roughly two-thirds of the federal budget, 
as military matters now do, would be cer- 
tain to attract academic attention. The vast- 
ly increased destructive power and speed of 
new weapons made military questions even 
more important and their examination by 
scholars more urgent. Had the only ques- 
tion been that of adjusting American think- 
ing to the United States new military re- 
sponsibilities, the task of scholarship would 
not have been exceedingly difficult. Even 
though American scholars rarely considered 
security policy prior to the conclusion of the 
second World War, with the literature from 
other states there were ample sources, and 
a number of concepts were well established. 
However, the actual situation has been in- 
finitely more complex; developments in 





1 The author is the World Affairs Center Fel- 
low for 1959-60 and is on leave of absence 
from his regular position. 
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weapons technology have cast doubt on all 
earlier concepts, some may continue to be 
relevant, but all are in question until the 
contrary is proved. The task of scholarship 
in the field of security policy has been im- 
mense. The challenge has produced a volu- 
minous literature, some imaginative and 
creative thought, and the beginnings of new 
doctrines for the employment of military 
techniques in world politics when and if 
necessary. This review attempts critically to 
evaluate some of the most prominent works 
in this burgeoning literature, to consider 
their policy impact (or lack thereof), and to 
suggest areas where further research might 
prove fruitful. 


II 


For analysis the seven books reviewed 
may be divided into four categories. Two, 
Henry Kissinger’s Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy (6) and Robert Osgood’s 
Limited War (7), are in a sense narrow in 
focus and purpose. Both books urge that 
Americans develop more diversified and so- 
phisticated ideas concerning the use of 
force, arguing particularly for acceptance of 
the concept of limited war. Kissinger starts 
with the assumption that, for the present, 
renunciation of the use of force would 
“place the international order at the mercy 
of its most ruthless or its most irresponsible 
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member” (pp. 4-5). If the United States 
were to renounce or greatly inhibit its abil- 
ity to use force, in his view, a vacuum would 
be created into which the Soviet Union 
would move with impunity. The problem in 
the nuclear age is to find a method of em- 
ploying force which does not involve intol- 
erable destruction. Kissinger argues that 
traditional American strategic doctrine, dom- 
inated, he feels, by the concept of all-out 
war, is inappropriate because of the nuclear 
holocaust it would invoke. He argues that a 
concept of limited nuclear war would be 
more appropriate for all but the gravest 
crises. His book is forcefully written; it has 
been widely read and has rightly gained 
great acclaim. 

Mr. Osgood’s Limited War, although it 
makes greater use of historical material, has 
the same policy orientation, raises virtually 
identical questions, and suggests a roughly 
similar answer—the concept of limited war. 
Osgood shows greater awareness of the mili- 
tary, psychological, and other problems in- 
volved in the tactical use of nuclear weap- 
ons, but he nevertheless concludes that they 
should be so used (pp. 251 ff.). His book 
contains a deeper analysis of American atti- 
tudes toward war (chap. ii) and, perhaps 
for this reason, is less optimistic about the 
willingness of Americans to adopt the rec- 
ommended strategy. Kissinger and Osgood 
both think that war can remain limited in 
scope and technique only if the objectives 
pursued are limited and narrowly defined, 
and both men are strongly influenced by 
their perception of war in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries and of the Korean 
War. Each book contains an analysis of the 
logical implications of limited war and an 
attempt to apply these to the United States 
global policies. 

American Military Policy (3) by Edgar S. 
Furniss, Jr., and Military Policy and Nation- 
al Security (5) by William W. Kaufmann 
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are alike in their broad orientation and in 
being anthologies. Both books cover most 
phases of security policy from economic mo- 
bilization and civil defense to coalition strat- 
egy. The former, designed for text use, is 
the more complete, although this necessi- 
tated the inclusion of some less than top- 
quality selections. This volume’s greatest 
contribution is making readily available 
some of the most important articles of the 
past decade in this field. Bernard Brodie’s 
“Strategy as a Science” remains one of the 
best statements of the need for scholarly 
analysis of security policy; it should be the 
starting point for all students in this field. 
Robert Cutler’s description of the National 
Security Council, Carl Kaysen’s analysis of 
the United States vulnerability to enemy 
attack, Clark W. Tinch’s study of the quasi- 
war between Japan and the U.S.S.R. from 
1937 through 1939, and Rear Admiral Sir 
Anthony W. Buzzard’s plea for a policy of 
graduated deterrence are all articles of last- 
ing importance which should be widely 
read. There is also much to be gained from 
reading the late John Foster Dulles’ “mas- 
sive retaliation” speech which is reprinted 
in Mr. Furniss’ book. Present United States 
defense policies still in large measure follow 
the pattern Mr. Dulles articulated, the de- 
fense budget still giving primary emphasis 
to high-yield nuclear weapons. 

Military Policy and National Security con- 
tains eight essays, and, though somewhat 
uneven, all are provocative. The essays have 
unity as all attempt to explore the implica- 
tions of nuclear weapons for international 
affairs. Mr. Kaufmann’s own essays on de- 
terence and limited war are among the best 
analyses of these topics. The first of these 
explores the logical implications of Dulles’ 
speech and the policy advocated therein. In 
Kaufmann’s view, if the threat of “massive 
retaliation” is to provide a credible deter- 
rent to aggressive enemy action, it must be 
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reserved for the most serious contingencies, 
those in which we would truly be willing to 
incur the risks involved in carrying it out, 
and not used in every instance, as Dulles 
appeared to imply (pp. 26 ff.). He advo- 
cates, in his second essay, meeting other 
menaces to American security interests with 
limited war. Kaufmann forthrightly points 
out the economic and other costs involved 
in developing the necessarily diversified ca- 
pabilities this doctrine demands, and he also 
bluntly states that “limited war cannot be a 
means of bringing about a radical alteration 
in the distribution of power” (p. 127). 
Throughout this volume there is a sense of 
the tentativeness of our knowledge about the 
meaning of nuclear weapons and the future 
course of war—Klaus Knorr particularly em- 
phasizes this in his essay on war potential— 
and, if there is a general theme, it is that 
because of this tentativeness the United 
States should pursue broadly based and 
flexible security policies. 

Assumptions about the Soviet Union, its 
military policies, and future actions are cru- 
cial for any analysis in this field. The previ- 
ously mentioned works deal with these 
questions either implicitly (Furniss and 
Kaufmann) or explicitly in separate sections 
(Kissinger and Osgood). In addition, two 
books, Raymond L. Garthoff’s Soviet Strat- 
egy in the Nuclear Age (4) and Herbert S. 
Dinerstein’s War and the Soviet Union (2), 
are exclusively devoted to such problems. 
Of the two, Mr. Garthoff’s is broader; it de- 
scribes how Soviet officers are involved in 
the governmental structure and process and 
the nature and composition of Soviet mili- 
tary forces. It also analyzes the recent evo- 
lution of Soviet strategic doctrine. Since the 
death of Joseph Stalin, military strength in 
the governmental process has increased, 
and officers now enjoy greater freedom from 
political control. Further, there has also 
been a significant revision of military doc- 
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trine. The new developments in weapons 
technology have been integrated into Soviet 
strategic thought, but Garthoff thinks that 
the strategic concept continues to be 
“founded on the belief that the primary ob- 
ject of military operations is the destruction 
of hostile military forces, and not the an- 
nihilation of the economic and population 
resources of the enemy” (p. 71). The Soviet 
elite has not chosen to place primary em- 
phasis on strategic bombing, nor has the air 
force been made the dominant arm (as an 
illustration, no air-force officer can attain 
the highest military rank [p. 54]). Garthoff 
believes that, even though the Soviet Union 
has become doctrinally and otherwise pre- 
pared for general nuclear war, it is not 
committed to this form of warfare. It has 
maintained a broadly diversified capability. 
Although there appears to have been no ex- 
plicit discussion advocating limited war in 
the Soviet Union, the U.S.S.R. has engaged 
in such contests in the past and is capable 
of doing so in the future. Garthoff thinks 
that it is “improbable” that the U.S.S.R. 
“would initiate the use of nuclear weapons 
in a local war” (p. 115), but, if the West 
introduced these weapons, the Soviets would 
most likely reply in kind. In such a situa- 
tion he feels that, despite pronouncements 
to the contrary, the Soviet Union might well 
agree in practice to limitations on the tacti- 
cal use of nuclear weapons (pp. 110 ff.). 
The author’s main theme is that the Soviet 
Union’s military preparation will allow it 
flexibility in strategic decision so that in any 
contingency it can “select the most advan- 
tageous and least costly of alternatives” (p. 
249). 

War and the Soviet Union concentrates 
more narrowly on the evolution of high-level 
political-military strategic doctrine. One of 
Mr. Dinerstein’s main theses is that “readi- 
ness to strike a pre-emptive blow became, 
early in 1955, a principal aim of official 
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Soviet policy” (p. 188). A “pre-emptive” 
blow is defined as a strike designed to fore- 
stall an imminent enemy attack. Dinerstein 
thinks that Soviet leaders, in considering 
the implications of nuclear weapons, have 
radically revised their estimate of the sig- 
nificance of surprise attack and that they 
now feel that, for the U.S.S.R. to be secure, 
it must be able to pre-empt the enemy’s 
ability to strike first if he appears about to 
do so. The author also maintains that “Soviet 
leaders now believe that the world military 
balance of power has changed decisively in 
their favor” (p. 1). He attempts throughout 
his book to correlate developments in the 
West and in the struggle for power among 
the U.S.S.R.’s elite with the evolution of 
Soviet strategic doctrine. 

The last book, Bernard Brodie’s Strategy 
in the Nuclear Age, is the most recent and 
in many ways also the most comprehensive 
exposition of the strategic implications of 
the revolutionary developments in military 
technology. Mr. Brodie’s long work in the 
field of military affairs is evident in the first 
section, a description and analysis of the 
evolution of strategic thought with particu- 
lar emphasis on the ideas of Guilo Douhet, 
the foremost exponent of air power. As air- 
power theories have been so important in 
shaping American military doctrine, the 
background this section provides is especial- 
ly helpful. In the second section, Brodie 
considers the problems the advent of nu- 
clear weapons and missiles pose for the 
United States. The problems of defense, de- 
terrence, and limited war, as well as the 
economic implications of security policy, are 
explored in detail in this section. The au- 
thor’s policy recommendations include urg- 
ing greater efforts to protect our strategic 
retaliatory force (as the United States has 
renounced preventive war, it must have a 
second-strike capability) and population and 
greater efforts to achieve a more diversified 
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military establishment with increased lim- 
ited war capabilities. He feels that it is im- 
portant to stress that limited wars must be 
fought with severe restraints on the means 
employed and that objectives are indeed 
limited but primarily because unrestricted 
war with modern weapons would be intol- 
erable (pp. 312 ff.). The book is marked by 
a sense of political realism and a sensitivity 
to the profound moral issues involved. 


III 


The limits of our knowledge in the field 
of security policy are great. Predictions 
about the future course of war have always 
been hazardous and have often proved woe- 
fully wrong. They are even more hazardous 
today when it is necessary to take into 
account the as yet only partially revealed 
revolution in military technology. The se- 
cretiveness of the Soviet regime is a further 
complication. 

We actually know very little about the 
new weapons, yet such knowledge is vitally 
necessary for any number of crucial deci- 
sions; for instance, whether or not we favor 
the use of nuclear weapons in tactical sit- 
uations. Kissinger argues for the tactical use 
of nuclear weapons, claiming that they 
would favor the technologically superior 
West and that, if mobile, self-contained 
units utilized such weapons with appro- 
priate tactics, it would not involve intolera- 
ble destruction (pp. 174 ff.). Present United 
States policy seems to be based on these 
conclusions. Brodie, on the other hand, ques- 
tions whether using nuclear weapons in 
tactical situations would be to the West’s 
advantage and doubts that massive destruc- 
tion could be avoided (pp. 319 ff.). He 
wonders whether insistence on using nuclear 
weapons may not deter some states from 
requesting American assistance in the event 
of an attack or weaken the United States 
resolve to intervene. Partly, the question of 
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the use of nuclear weapons in tactical sit- 
uations depends upon assumptions about 
human conduct—would American and Soviet 
elites during war agree to distinguish be- 
tween types of nuclear weapons and to 
limitations on their use? Convincing evi- 
dence unfortunately can be presented on 
both sides. But the issue also hinges on 
knowledge of the effects of nuclear weap- 
ons. One wishes some of the books under 
consideration contained more data in this 
area (Brodie’s study presents the greatest 
amount of technical information). Security 
restrictions, however necessary, have no 
doubt been partially responsible for the 
failure to describe in detail the character- 
istics of new weapons; authors are forbid- 
den to reveal some things and probably do 
not reveal all that they could because of the 
inhibitions these restrictions create. More 
data clearly need to be made available. The 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy is to be 
applauded for its recent efforts in this di- 
rection.? It is to be hoped that they will 
continue. But greater use also needs to be 
made of the available data.® 

Nor is weapons technology the only area 
of ignorance and uncertainty. Dinerstein’s 
thesis that the Soviet Union has adopted a 
pre-emptive strike policy, if true, would 
have profound implications. Yet our ability 
to test this conclusion is extremely limited. 





2See particularly Biological and Environ- 
mental Effects of Nuclear War (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1959). 


8The best general description of nuclear 
weapons is The Effects of Nuclear Weapons, 
edited by Samuel Glasstone, prepared by the 
Armed Forces Special Weapons Project, and 
published by the Atomic Energy Commission 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, June, 1957). Mr. Brodie makes frequent 
use of this. Although it was not available when 
several of the other studies were prepared, an 
earlier version published in 1950 was, and 
there were numerous other public sources. 
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Dinerstein’s most conclusive evidence comes 
from an article by Marshal of the Tank 
Troops P. A. Rotmistrov in the Soviet pe- 
riodical Military Thought (Voennaia myst’) 
—an authoritative, limited-circulation Gen- 
eral Staff organ. Giving this article such 
great emphasis involves the assumption, 
which Dinerstein makes (p. 189), that it 
necessarily represents official policy. United 
States military officers have also argued that 
the capability to strike pre-emptive blows 
is necessary. Admittedly, the degree of cen- 
tral direction differs in the United States 
and the Soviet Union, but how much can 
be assumed in each case? The problem is 
further complicated as few if any scholars 
outside government have access to Military 
Thought, and the one other author who 
does, Garthoff, reaches different conclusions 
(pp. 84 ff.). This is but one of several dif- 
ferences between the two writers. For ex- 
ample, Garthoff thinks that the Soviet elite 
regards the ballistic missile as “the logical 
and best weapons system for the mission of 
deterrence” (p. 231), while Dinerstein 
thinks that Russian leaders “value the de- 
terrent power of the ICBM, but consider it 
mainly a weapon of surprise” (p. 229). This 
writer tends to accept Garthoff’s conclu- 
sions; they seem more balanced, but they 
are also more comfortable for the United 
States. In reality, Soviet intentions are ex- 
tremely obscure to us. The limits of our 
knowledge about Soviet capabilities should 
also be emphasized. The current discussion 
of the “missile gap” appears to be based 
mainly on extrapolations of the U.S.S.R.’s 
estimated capacity for production. 

In view of the vast areas of ignorance in 
the field of security policy, criticisms of past 
events and recommendations for future 
courses of action should be extremely cau- 
tious. There are, it is true, great pressures 
in the opposite direction. The policy ques- 
tions which have been and are to be de- 
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cided are of vital importance, bound to gen- 
erate heat and emotion. In the policy de- 
bate, recommendations not forcefully stated 
risk being overlooked. The very absence of 
information creates pressures to publish as 
quickly as possible. Still, it does not seem 
completely accurate to say, as Osgood does, 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt’s strategy in 
World War II was that of “pursuing victory 
in a political vacuum” (p. 116). The his- 
torical realities were somewhat more com- 
plex, as Osgood himself indicates. Nor does 
this writer completely agree with Kissinger’s 
estimate of the effects of the development 
of a doctrine of limited war. While such a 
doctrine might have been useful, as Kissinger 
claims, during the Czechoslovakian coup, 
the Korean War, and the Indochinese and 
Hungarian crises (if, indeed, we did not 
have one), it could not have provided a 
clear guide for action; there were also im- 
portant value questions at stake in each of 
these issues. Admittedly, there is a close re- 
lationship between doctrinal development 
and value choices—the risks you are willing 
to take depend partially on your assessment 
of what they are and of the possible gains. 
But value choices were independent ele- 
ments in each case and will be so in similar 
instances in the future; they should not be 
overlooked by emphasis on doctrine. The 
price Americans are willing to pay for cer- 
tain anticipated benefits is rightly or wrong- 
ly probably fixed within relatively narrow 
limits, at least in the short range. 

These, however, are minor criticisms. The 
books reviewed all contribute significantly 
to the fund of available information and 
analysis. One of the striking features of 
these works is the uniformity of their policy 
recommendations. All urge the development 
of greater protection for our strategic re- 
taliatory forces and increased limited-war 
capabilities. It would be useful if some fu- 
ture research would explore the practical 
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implications of these recommendations, par- 
ticularly the latter, as the action needed to 
implement the former is relatively clear. 
The places where limited war is likely are 
fairly few: Korea, the Taiwan Strait, South- 
east Asia, and certain areas of the Near and 
Middle East. Imaginative studies of how 
limited war could be conducted in these 
locations would usefully supplement the 
theory, which is now well established. 
Another fruitful area for future research 
concerns the reciprocal image each super- 
power has of the others’ security policy. 
There is no analytical attempt to establish 
correlations between American strategy and 
detailed developments in Soviet policy. 
Dinerstein provides some information on the 
opposite situation in his analysis of the So- 
viet response to John Foster Dulles’ “mas- 
sive retaliation” speech (pp. 105 ff.), and 
Garthoff describes the Soviet military elite’s 
image of the United States military estab- 
lishment and plans (chap. vi). Significantly, 
he has detected no awareness of the West- 
ern objective of deterrence (p. 132). But 
more work in this area might enhance our 
ability rationally to determine future policy. 
Estimates must be made about Soviet reac- 
tions. This can be done on the basis of logi- 
cal inference (see Brodie’s excellent discus- 
sion of the implications of establishing in- 
termediate-range ballistic missile bases in 
NATO countries [pp. 342 ff.]), but it would 
be better if a greater body of analytical 
data were available.* Still another area 
where future research might prove useful is 
in the field of disarmament. In the past 
there has been a rather wide gap between 





4 Thomas C. Schelling has provided a useful 
theoretical framework for such work. See his 
“Bargaining, Communication, and Limited 
War” and “The Strategy of Conflict,” Journal 
of Conflict Resolution, 1, No. 1 (March, 1957), 
19-36, and II, No. 3 (September, 1958), 203- 
64. 
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those interested in disarmament and those 
interested in security policy; a joining to- 
gether might be productive. Even if it were 
not, few separations could be as unfortunate. 


IV 


In view of the uniformity of the recom- 
mendations advanced in these studies, the 
fact that they have apparently had so little 
impact on United States security policy is 
surprising. In the years since the first of 
these books appeared, our limited-war ca- 
pability appears to have declined, and little 
visibly has been done to protect our strategic 
retaliatory force. Despite the universal crit- 
icism of the “massive retaliation” policy, 
United States military forces remain struc- 
tured in this mold. 

Perhaps the problems have been over- 
simplified, or perhaps more concrete recom- 
mendations are needed. It may be that 
scholars in this field, like divisional com- 
manders, have been overly concerned with 
their own sectors. In the real world security 
needs must be balanced against others. The 
chief rationale Dulles offered for the “mas- 
sive retaliation” policy was after all an eco- 
nomic one. In light of this it is regrettable 
that only Brodie analyzes the economic 
problems in detail (chap. x). Probably the 
most important factor, however, is public 
apathy. But this too must be explained. Is 
it as Philip Wylie suggested in an essay 
reprinted in the Furniss volume that Amer- 
icans are psychologically incapable of facing 
the dangers of the nuclear age, or is Osgood 
correct in arguing that Americans would 
respond adequately if there were proper 
leadership? 

Whatever explanation one chooses, it is 
clear that the massive-retaliation posture is 
probably more congenial to the traditional 
American attitude of “going it alone” than 
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the recommended alternatives. With this 
traditional attitude, it is probably more re- 
markable that the United States has taken 
the military action it has in the years since 
the second World War than that it has not 
done more. And the contrast of our present 
military capabilities with those of 1939 is 
certainly greater than with the recom- 
mended alternatives. The transition in two 
decades has been astounding. The new 
academic interest in security policy is a part 
of this, and, even acknowledging the current 
gap between recommendation and policy, 
scholarship has played an important role 
in the transition. Whether this transition 
has gone far enough with sufficient speed, 
only history will determine. Meanwhile the 
more scholarship in this area the better. It 
cannot help but stimulate at least some ac- 
tion, and, the more information and analysis 
available, the greater our ability to act ra- 
tionally in this field of rapid change and 
great danger. 
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A review of Joan V. Bondurant, Conquest of 


violence: the Gandhian philosophy of conflict 


GENE SHARP 
Institute for Social Research, Oslo, Norway 


This is the first book by a Western po- 
litical scientist on the significance of Gandhi 
and Satyagraha for problems of Western 
political theory and practice. Dr. Bondurant 
has abstracted from the Gandhian experi- 
ments with Satyagraha “a theoretical key 
to the problem of social and political con- 
flict.” (By Satyagraha, the author means, 
not Gandhi's over-all belief system, but the 
technique he developed of non-violent ac- 
tion and resistance including certain basic 
attitudes to the opponent and to the con- 
flict.) 

That “key” to the problem of conflict does 
not lie in some distant scheme for elimina- 
ting social and political conflict, although 
the author would support efforts to remove 
non-realistic conflicts and to change social 
conditions giving rise to realistic conflicts. 
The “key” lies, rather, in a peaceful method 
of responding to and conducting the con- 
flict once it exists. Dr. Bondurant’s analysis 
is most relevant for all who are concerned 
with the peaceful resolution of social and 
political conflicts and especially for readers 
of this Journal who are interested in social 
research toward this end. This review will 
first present a summary of the contents of 
the book, followed by some critical remarks. 
Special attention will be given to the book’s 
relevance for social research on the peaceful 
resolution of potentially violent conflicts. 


CONTENTS OF THE BOOK 


The technique of Satyagraha was the 
most potent legacy Gandhi left to India, 
writes the author. It is also the key to his 
political philosophy. The heart of Satyagraha 
as an ethic principle is a technique of social 
action which has been used as a method of 
struggle for humanitarian goals and for 
basic change. The author maintains that 
this technique of action does not depend 
upon Gandhi's teachings on such matters as 
vegetarianism, sexual continence, or non- 
possession. Satyagraha, despite its fairly 
wide application, remains inadequately un- 
derstood and still in need of testing in ac- 
tion. Gandhi was concerned with practical 
philosophy and with solving pressing social, 
political, and economic problems. He could 
never be called a theoretician. Despite this, 
Gandhi and his Satyagraha are “immensely 
significant” for Western political theory and 
practice. 

In the second chapter Dr. Bondurant re- 
views the principles of Truth, non-violence 
(ahimsa), and self-suffering as the basic 
precepts of Satyagraha. For Gandhi, abso- 
lute Truth exists, but man’s knowledge of 
it is always relative. The “quest for Truth” 
meant for Gandhi, not withdrawal from the 
world, but active participation in society. 
Man’s relative knowledge of Truth rules out 
all right to use violence in its fulfilment. 
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Truth can be reached only by adhering to 
ahimsa, which is defined as “action based 
on the refusal to do harm” (p. 23). Relative 
truths can be tested through this non-vio- 
lence, which becomes the supreme value and 
the standard for determining whether actions 
are consistent with Truth. This union of 
Truth and ahimsa (related to agapé, “char- 
ity” and “love”) is the heart of Gandhi's 
solution to the problem of means. This type 
of non-violence is not passivity: Gandhi 
said it “means the pitting of one’s whole 
soul against the tyrant” (p. 26). Self-suf- 
fering becomes a means for removing social 
evils. Sincerity, courage, and fearlessness 
are qualities the resister needs in order to 
use voluntary self-suffering as a method to 
achieve the moral persuasion of the op- 
ponent. 

Ours is increasingly an age of manipula- 
tion of men, disregard for the individual, 
and mass control. Yet in this age Gandhi 
insisted that the individual can refuse to be 
coerced and that social and political change 
can be effected by the will and reason of 
individuals. To turn individual moral in- 
dignation and resistance into an active so- 
cial and political force, Gandhi developed 
his technique of Satyagraha. The individual 
has a social responsibility. He should rec- 
ognize the opponent's individuality. The 
objective of Satyagraha is a victory over the 
conflict situation, increasing insight into 
Truth, and persuasion of the opponent. 


Satyagraha can be viewed as “applied 
sociopolitical action,” used within a conflict 
situation. Dr. Bondurant argues that Satya- 
graha, as all methods for effecting change, 
employs force—a force, however, essentially 
different from the conventional, violent, con- 
flict behavior. A variety of forms of non- 
violent action are open to practitioners of 
Satyagraha, including civil disobedience, 
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fasting (under strict conditions), and a num- 
ber of types of non-co-operation (such as 
economic boycott, variations of the strike, 
and resignation of offices). 

In outline form the author presents some 
of the essentials of Satyagraha in action: 
fundamental rules, code of discipline, and 
steps in a Satyagraha campaign. There are 
several qualities of “true Satyagraha” which 
distinguish it from other types of non-violent 
resistance. Generally speaking, the former 
is more considerate of the opponent as an 
individual. Five accounts of Satyagraha 
campaigns are presented, which combine 
brevity with a multitude of facts and which, 
with the accompanying short analyses, give 
the reader a good grasp of this method of 
sociopolitical action. Satyagraha, as applied 
sociopolitical action, is not something which 
can be left to spontaneity. It requires com- 
prehensive planning, preparation, and stud- 
ied execution, the tactics for which vary 
with the situation. 


Contrary to the view of some, Satyagraha 
is not simply a recent manifestation of the 
Hindu tradition and, therefore, irrelevant 
for the problems of Western political the- 
ory and practice. One cannot, says the au- 
thor, overemphasize the importance of dif- 
ferentiating between traditional and Gan- 
dhian philosophy. Both traditional Indian 
and modern Western thought have influ- 
enced the theory and philosophy of Satya- 
graha. Gandhi introduced interpretations 
reminiscent of Western rationalism and hu- 
manism into traditional Indian precepts. 
Transformed, the precepts were extended 
beyond individual salvation to become im- 
portant parts of a technique of action ap- 
plied in facing practical social and political 
problems. 

The Indian culture was admittedly highly 
receptive to the principles of Satyagraha, 
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but religious or philosophical compatibility 
do not alone explain Gandhi’s success. He 
combined an appeal to India’s spiritual her- 
itage with a perception of her social and 
political problems and with an awareness 
of the needs, wants, and capabilities of the 
masses. Gandhi had some of, but not all, 
the qualities of the charismatic leader, as 
described by Max Weber. Leadership quali- 
ties, however, do not alone explain his 
achievements either. The method of socio- 
political action which he forged forms part 
of that explanation. 

Gandhi was not blindly “religious” in the 
narrow sense of the term. He was willing 
to accept the results of empirical tests, and 
he highly valued reason. His method of ac- 
tion is both man-controlled and non-de- 
terministic. In support of the view that it 
has an appeal to people adhering to a varie- 
ty of religions or philosophies, Dr. Bondu- 
rant cites the Khudai Khitmatgar (“Servants 
of God”) movement in the North-West 
Frontier Province of British India. This 
movement, led by Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan (the Frontier Gandhi), was, in con- 
trast to the Indian National Congress, based 
upon non-violence as a principle. By 1938, 
the movement had over 100,000 members. 
Its adherents had become among the bravest 
and most daring of the non-violent revolu- 
tionaries in the Indian struggle. 

Yet this movement developed among the 
Muslim Pathans, a people known as brave 
warriors who could justly be described as 
“masters in the art and science of violence” 
(p. 182), a people trained in the use of 
arms and with access to arms. The practice 
of Satyagraha by these Pathans was equally 
successful and more consistent than that in 
predominently Hindu India. An abrupt re- 
ligious, social, and cultural reorientation had 
been required and was achieved. This is 
proof, says the author, that the Hindu milieu 
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is not needed for the acceptance and ap- 
plication of Satyagraha, for the Pathans 
were unfamiliar with a tradition of philoso- 
phy enjoining non-violence. 


It is difficult to place Gandhi within the 
traditional schools of political thought. 
There are some grounds for calling him a 
conservative, a philosophical anarchist, a 
socialist, a pro-capitalist, and a primitive 
communist. Although his thought has all 
these qualities, he does not really belong to 
any of these schools. Gandhi was primarily 
concerned with means, not ideal systems. 
When he saw inequality, oppression, and 
exploitation, Gandhi asked how this could 
be changed rather than what the ideal ulti- 
mate form of social and political organiza- 
tion was. His means, Satyagraha, possessed 
such qualities that its introduction into any 
system would modify that system along 
lines of redistributing and resettling power 
and authority. 

It is the author’s contention that “in the 
Gandhian development lies a contribution 
of great significance for political philosophy. 
The contribution centers upon the role 
which Satyagraha as a technique of action, 
together with the philosophy of conflict 
which lies behind it, may play in a social 
and political system based upon them” (p. 
147). Gandhi’s “inestimable” contribution 
to political theory extends beyond social 
and political methodology into the realm of 
political thought. There it challenges the 
basic assumptions of the main stream of 
political theory which has assumed a separa- 
tion of means and ends. The significance of 
Satyagraha here is that it points to the nec- 
essity of bringing means and ends together 
through a philosophy of action. 

In the last chapter, “The Gandhian Dia- 
lectic and Political Theory,” Dr. Bondurant 
presents a. theoretical framework for the 
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Gandhian philosophy of conflict as a point 
of departure for the concluding critical re- 
marks on the failure of traditional political 
theory. The “Gandhian dialectic” views 
means as “ends-in-the-making.” In contrast 
to the Hegelian and Marxian dialectics, the 
Gandhian dialectic is not descriptive of so- 
ciety but is a process to be applied by hu- 
man beings in resolving basic conflicts and 
in producing an entirely new total circum- 
stance. This method differs radically from 
compromise, although the satyagrahi may 
use compromise where matters of principle 
are not involved. Instead, to achieve agree- 
ment, the satyagrahi uses non-violent per- 
suasive action, possibly involving aggressive 
non-violent action, which must continue un- 
til the process has carried the conflict into 
a “higher” level of adjustment mutually 
agreeable to the respective parties. This 
method, in common with violent conflict, 
requires the willingness to sacrifice one’s 
life in the struggle. 


The author considers the relevance of 
Satyagraha to contemporary political theory 
and problems. In an analysis of anarchist 
thought, she finds its main weakness to be 
the absence of a constructive technique 
whereby the anarchist can struggle toward 
his goals. In contrast, she argues, it is pre- 
cisely in the area of means, of social tech- 
niques, that Satyagraha is distinctly supe- 
rior. She observes that, in general, political 
theory has failed to deal adequately with 
the question of means, the point at which 
the challenge of Satyagraha is most serious, 
and cites conservatism and authoritarian 
idealism (Hegel’s metaphysical theory of 
the state and history). 

This failure is true even of liberal dem- 
ocratic theory, which constitutes the heart 
of the answer to the ends-means question 
offered by Western theory. A comparison 
of liberal democratic method and Satya- 
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graha, therefore, most sharply reveals the 
latter's significance for Western political 
thought. We can only sketch the outline of 
this analysis here. Where extensive funda- 
mental agreement does not exist, the regula- 
tive device of majority decision and the un- 
refined method of compromise as liberal 
democracy’s one technique for adjusting 
conflicting interests are inadequate. Com- 
promise may break down into barter and 
may distort basic convictions and _princi- 
ples; a better technique is then crucially 
needed, or compromise may be rejected by 
groups prepared to use violence to achieve 
their ends. When challenged by aggression 
or subversion, says the author, liberal de- 
mocracy differs little from other systems. 
Instead of challenging violence, liberal de- 
mocracy ultimately relies upon it to main- 
tain its very foundations. Violence is the 
operative sanction provided in its basic law, 
and violent revolution is regarded as the 
ultimate sanction in face of undemocratic 
usurpation of power. The liberal democrat 
has tried only to mitigate, but not to sup- 
plant, violence. Device, the author main- 
tains, is not a substitute for technique. 

Satyagraha is relevant for meeting these 
weaknesses in liberal democracy, for it pro- 
vides a new method of revolution, a means 
for adjusting persisting conflicts, and a pos- 
sible answer to the means-ends problem in 
political theory and practice, most serious 
in the conduct of conflict. Satyagraha may 
even have a degree of effectiveness against 
a totalitarian regime, and non-violent re- 
sistance may in this technological age be 
the only possible alternative to submission 
open to an oppressed people. 

Means, the author insists, must be under- 
stood and designed to be not simply instru- 
mental but creative. Not until then will the 
next step be taken in developing a construc- 
tive philosophy of conflict. The Gandhian 
approach can be regarded as little more 
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than a beginning point by the political 
philosopher searching for an adequate tech- 
nique of action. The findings of his col- 
leagues in other disciplines regarding all 
types of human conflicts must also be 
brought to bear upon the problem. But the 
problem of violence itself must be tackled. 
It is not enough to flee from it. “The Gan- 
dhian experiments suggest that if man is to 
free himself from fear and threat alike, he 
pause in his flight from violence to set him- 
self to the task of its conquest” (p. 232). 


CRITIQUE OF THE BOOK 


A number of criticisms of this book need 
to be made, although they ought not to 
obscure its merits. A minor point—but re- 
grettable in light of the need for clarity in 
terminology in this field—is the author's use 
of the term “non-resistance.” She correctly 
contrasts this with Satyagraha, but she ig- 
nores the several existing uses of the term 
to describe various schools of pacifist 
thought. Her use of the term is a bit am- 
biguous. It is first used undefined but with 
a meaning approximate to “submission” and 
“obedience.” It is then indicated that “non- 
resistance” “describes only a step in a civil 
disobedience effort” (p. 37), by which she 
probably means voluntary submission to ar- 
rest after wilful disobedience of the law. 
Later, the term is defined as “obedience to 
established law and consent to traditional 
tule” (p. 207). The confusion probably 
arose from descriptions of the non-resistant 
Christian pacifist sects as law-abiding and 
submissive to established civil authority and 
then taking the quality of submission as the 
definition of the term without realizing that 
this was only a particular quality of a whole 
belief pattern to which the term referred. 

There are two points in which the au- 
thor’s pioneering theoretical analysis of as- 
pects of Satyagraha may still require refine- 
ment. First, in the discussion of the “Gan- 
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dhian dialectic” she emphasizes that the con- 
clusion of a conflict in which one side relies 
upon Satyagraha is a “synthesis’—not a 
blatant triumph of one side over the other. 
This analysis is very worthwhile (although 
it is possible to overemphasize the likelihood 
of satyagrahis’ becoming convinced that at 
least parts of the opponent’s case are su- 
perior to their own). It seems, however, to 
the reviewer that the author weakens this 
analysis, and at this point misrepresents 
Satyagraha, when she says: “The satyagrahi 
must recognize that elementary to his tech- 
nique is the first step of a full realization 
that his immediate goal is not the triumph 
of his substantial side of the struggle—but, 
rather, the synthesis of the two opposing 
claims” (p. 196) (italics mine). The use of 
“claims” here is out of keeping with the 
earlier analysis of the value of Satyagraha 
in conflict situations in which there is no 
ethical middle ground between the goals of 
the respective groups. Are we now to sup- 
pose that the use of Satyagraha by South 
African opponents of color oppression will 
produce a synthesis between apartheid and 
equality? In the reviewer's view, the author 
states the satyagrahi’s aim more correctly 
when she writes on the same page that “he 
seeks a victory, not over the opponent, but 
over the situation in the best (in the sense 
of the total human needs of the situation) 
synthesis possible” (p. 196). 

Second, Dr. Bondurant has made a sig- 
nificant contribution in her analysis of Gan- 
dhi’s reliance on taking “one step” at a time, 
being prepared to let the ends emerge from 
the morally correct means. Hence his views 
about an ultimate social structure were 
vague and undogmatic. As the author points 
out, he was flexible concerning the ends 
when he was certain concerning the means, 
for they would lead to ends consistent with 
themselves. Her analysis here is fresh and 
revealing. It seems to the reviewer, how- 
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ever, that Dr. Bondurant has used this to 
explain, for example, contradictions in Gan- 
dhi’s statements concerning economic sys- 
tems when these may have arisen instead 
from the evolving nature of Gandhi's think- 
ing. Concerning the systems of capitalism 
and landlordism, Gandhi was considerably 
more critical and radical in his later years 
than earlier. Contradictions between early 
and later statements concerning economic 
systems, therefore, may also be due to a 
genuine change in views concerning the de- 
sired ends rather than to flexibility concern- 
ing ends. 

The author’s statement that the introduc- 
tion of Satyagraha into any political system 
will inevitably change it and lead to some- 
thing “out of and beyond” (p. 172) is valid. 
She slips a bit, however, in stating that its 
introduction into a “Gandhian conserva- 
tivism” might lead to something “very much 
like the welfare state” (p. 172). As she has 
pointed out, Satyagraha contributes to de- 
centralizing power in society; the Western 
conception of the welfare state, however, 
concentrates power in the state, which is the 
opposite. 

Dr. Bondurant usefully distinguishes be- 
tween persuasion through reason and per- 
suasion through Satyagraha. The latter, mak- 
ing more social impact, can function suc- 
cessfully where the former is ineffective. 
She accepts Clarence Marsh Case’s term 
“non-violent coercion” to describe aspects 
of Satyagraha, “coercion” being “the appli- 
cation of either physical or moral force to 
induce another to do something against his 
will” (p. 10). Yet the difference between 
violent coercion and non-violent coercion is 
“of such great degree that it is almost a 
difference of kind” (p. 9). This whole anal- 
ysis is of considerable value, especially in 
a consideration of the social and political 
potentialities of Satyagraha. The present re- 
viewer, however, is left with a feeling that 
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a more detailed analysis of the relation of 
persuasion and coercion, in non-violent re- 
sistance in general and in Satyagraha in 
particular, is still needed. A greater refine- 
ment in terminology and concepts may still 
be necessary before our understanding can 
be considerably increased. Further attention 
needs to be paid to the relative influence of 
(a) the voluntary self-suffering, per se and 
(b) the difficulties of maintaining the status 
quo which follow from the numerical mul- 
tiplication of non-co-operating, defiant sub- 
jects prepared to accept the punishments 
which are expected to insure obedience. 


It is difficult to compare Conquest of 
Violence with other books in the field be- 
cause this field is very poor in really good 
analytical literature and because Dr. Bon- 
durant’s study is unique in the existing lit- 
erature. Its main objective is to analyze the 
significance of Satyagraha for political the- 
ory and for finding a solution to the problem 
of conflict. No other writer has yet tackled 
this aspect of Satyagraha with comparable 
thoroughness. The author would not claim 
that this study has exhausted the subject. 
Rather, she has opened up a whole new 
field which ought now to be explored by 
social scientists. We now turn our attention 
to those aspects of the book which are most 
relevant for social science, especially for 
research. 

In the Preface she writes: 


It is hoped that the following pages will 
raise many questions and suggest certain chal- 
lenges to students of psychology and sociology 
and to those working in the intensive areas 
where two or more such fields of inquiry im- 
pinge—such, for example, as communications 
and propaganda, and politics and anthropology. 
Indeed, as I have pursued the implications of 
the Gandhian experiments for political phi- 
losophy, suggestions for exploration in many 
other areas have pressed in upon the mind 
with great insistence. The further delineation 
of the Gandhian technique and its adaptation 
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to different levels of conflict in differing cul- 
tural settings; the design of a procedure mak- 
ing full use of the latest findings in sociology 
and psychology; the implication of aspects of 
satyagraha techniques by bringing to bear upon 
them what can be learned from developing 
psycho-analytic method—these, and many others 
await exploration by those who would know 
more of the potential suggested by the Gan- 
dhian experience and its sigaificance for formu- 
lating an adequate theory for the constructive 
conduct of conflict [p. viii]. 


Very few social scientists have turned 
their attention to this field. There have 
been a few such studies, such as Clarence 
Marsh Case’s Non-violent Coercion (1), 
Krishnalal Shridharani’s War without Vio- 
lence (11), David Spitz’s more recent es- 
say, “Democracy and the Problem of Civil 
Disobedience” (12), and Leo Kuper’s Pas- 
sive Resistance in South Africa (5). But 
these have scarcely scratched the surface of 
this large area of social behavior. 

Beginnings are being made in correcting 
this disproportionate inattention. A number 
of Master’s and Doctor’s theses have been 
or are being written in the field. Steps have 
been taken in formulating research prob- 
lems. For example, Professor Arne Naess 
has offered a systematization of Gandhian 
methods of conflict behavior in which the 
normative power of the system rests on only 
one norm: “Act in group struggle in a way 
conducive to long-term universal reduction 
of violence;” the validity of every other 
statement in the system is seen as testable 
by social-science techniques (8). Irving L. 
Janis and Daniel Katz, after examining 
studies in this field by Naess and others, 
prepared a paper on the types of variables 
that might yield pertinent data and samples 
of the kind of hypotheses which could be 
empirically tested (3). They are almost en- 
tirely concerned with theoretical analysis 
and empirical testing to make possible an 
evaluation of the social and psychological 
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consequences of various ethical means of 
social action contained in Naess’ analysis of 
the Gandhian ethical system. These conse- 
quences refer to the psychological effects 
of such means on the respective groups, to 
the changes in attitudes by third parties, 
and to the achievement or non-achievement 
of the avowed objectives. 

There are important areas for research on 
Satyagraha and other types of non-violent 
resistance which Janis and Katz do not 
touch upon or do not discuss in detail. For 
example, there is the area of psychological 
and sociological mechanisms of non-violent 
struggle and that of analysis of such con- 
flicts with a view to obtaining optimal fu- 
ture operation of the methods. In addition, 
there is the area of exploration of the long- 
term social consequences of the use of non- 
violent resistance instead of either violent 
conflict or passive acquiescence, and of a 
comparison between long-term and short- 
term consequences. The conditions contrib- 
uting to the substitution of non-violent for 
violent conflict ought also to be explored, 
including examination of the limitations of 
such methods. Dr. Bondurant’s study dem- 
onstrates that there is a large area for the- 
oretical analysis in light of the Gandhian 
and other non-violent methods of sociopo- 
litical action; existing social and political 
theory has largely been formulated without 
considering them. Dr. Bondurant’s analysis 
of Satyagraha and the means-end problem, 
for example, ought to be followed up by 
further related studies on the subject. For 
example, her analysis has implications for 
a revision of the theoretical power of the 
means-end scheme as it exists in contem- 
porary social science. On this revision, either 
its theoretical power is likely to be much 
diminished as compared with that which it 
enjoys at the present time in much social 
science or the scheme will be radically 
changed. 
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Katz, writing on “Consistent Reactive 
Participation of Group Members and Re- 
duction of Intergroup Conflict” (4), has 
pointed out how the lack of effective power 
to make and implement decisions leads to 
apathy and how apathy in turn leaves the 
leaders, without check on their power drives, 
free to lead their people more readily into 
violent conflicts. The point on which Katz 
is silent, however, is how the group mem- 
bers are to participate effectively in making 
social decisions and checking power drives. 
C. Wright Mills has pointed out some of the 
realities of the present American power 
structure which operate so as to negate the 
traditional machinery of democratic control 
(7). These traditional means being largely 
blocked, it may be necessary to explore 
others that are likely to restore or establish 
effective popular contro] over major social 
decisions, especially as related to war and 
peace. It is here that Joan Bondurant’s call 
for an examination of Satyagraha as a meth- 
od by which individual citizens can meet 
some of the weaknesses of liberal democracy 
becomes most relevant. 

Satyagraha, unlike the more conventional 
political approaches in practice, operates 
from the assumption that the genuine source 
of social and political power lies in fact at 
the grass roots and not at the pinnacle of 
the state or ruling elite. It is the co-opera- 
tion and obedience of the subjects which 
permit elites to wield power. Hence their 
power can be curtailed by the withdrawal 
of such co-operation and obedience. Ac- 
cordingly, on the question of how to achieve 
social and political changes, Satyagraha dif- 
fers fundamentally from those political phi- 
losophies which accept the need for a seiz- 
ure of power (whether by violence, majori- 
ty decision, or other means) in order to use 
the state to effect the desired change. 

The theory of social and political power 
basic to Satyagraha—the theory of “volun- 
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tary servitude”—was absorbed by Gandhi 
from Thoreau, who had, in turn, been in- 
fluenced by an essay, “Discours de la servi- 
tude volontaire,” by the sixteenth-century 
writer Estienne de la Boétie. This concept 
is present with variations in the writings of 
as widely divergent thinkers as the Greek 
Stoics, Gustav Landauer, Machiavelli, Wil- 
liam Godwin, and even Hitler. In an age 
when mankind is threatened both by power- 
ful tyrannies and by the very means former- 
ly commonly used to abolish them, a serious 
investigation is merited of the validity and 
implications of this theory which is basic 
to Satyagraha. 


Without necessarily intending to do so, 
Dr. Bondurant has, in the reviewer's view, 
pointed to the solution of a problem which 
has long plagued social scientists interested 
in research for promoting peace: on what 
problems and phenomena, if any, should 
research concentrate in order best to use 
available resources and make the greatest 
contribution? Parsons (9), Shils (10), Mer- 
ton (6), Coser (2), and others have dis- 
cussed the nature of functional alternatives, 
sometimes called “functional substitutes” or 
“functional equivalents.” Is not this theory 
applicable to methods of social conflict as 
well as to other forms of social action? 

Merton has pointed out that, “just as the 
same item may have multiple functions, so 
may the same function be diversely fulfilled 
by alternative items” (6, p. 35). Relating 
the analysis of functional alternatives to 
conscious efforts to produce social change, 
Merton offers the following as “a basic 
theorem”: 

“Any attempt to eliminate an existing so- 
cial structure without providing adequate 
alternative structures for fulfilling the func- 
tions previously fulfilled by the abolished 
organization is doomed to failure” (6, p. 
79). 
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Violent conflict, including war, seems to 
have served the function, among others, of 
providing a means of conducting acute con- 
flicts which have not proved resolvable by 
“talking,” negotiation, conciliation, or com- 
promise of principles. A basic element in 
a conscious effort to eliminate major in- 
stances of violent social conflict would thus 
seem to be the substitution in its place of 
a non-violent method of conflict, assuming 
the existence of a method that is socially 
adequate. 

Students of Satyagraha and other types 
of non-violent resistance—Ranganath R. 
Diwakar, Homer Jack, Nirmal Kumar Bose, 
Krishnalal Shridharani, Gopi Nath Dhawan, 
Richard Gregg, for example—have repeat- 
edly claimed that this method does in fact 
constitute a socially adequate functional 
substitute for violent conflict. Dr. Bondurant 
quotes Prime Minister Nehru, who refers to 
the “new dynamic that Gandhi brought in- 
to the political and social field” and then 
continues: “I feel more and more convinced 
that it offers us some key to understanding 
and to the proper resolution of conflict” 
(p. x). 

Dr. Bondurant herself, although not spe- 
cifically referring to the theory of function- 
al alternatives, says that the Gandhian dia- 
lectical approach “provides dynamic control 
on the field of action through the fashioning 
of techniques for the creative resolution of 
conflict” (p. 199). She writes: 


There is rapidly developing a demand hither- 
to neglected by social and political theory. This 
is the demand for solutions to the problem of 
conflict—not for theoretical systems of end- 
structure aimed at ultimately eliminating con- 
flict, but for ways of conducting conflict when 
it arises: ways which are constructive and not 
destructive. Such a demand must be met by a 
theory of processes and of means, and not of 
further concern for structure, for pattern, and 
for ends. Basic to such a theory is a philosophy 
of action [p. v]. 
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The problem of human conflict is perhaps the 
most fundamental problem of all time. . . . This 
essay on satyagraha and political thought is an 
effort to focus attention on yet another direc- 
tion in which solutions might be sought [pp. 
vii-viii]. 

There seems to be sufficient evidence— 
and Dr. Bondurant’s study is part of it—to 
justify focusing research on examining 
whether or not Satyagraha and other forms 
of non-violent resistance are in fact an ade- 
quate functional substitute for violent con- 
flict, and, if so, under what conditions this 
is true, how non-violent conflict operates, 
etc. 

The time has passed when non-violent 
methods of action could be viewed by in- 
telligent people as “esoteric,” “typically 
Indian,” or “irrelevant” to the modern 
world. A scientific attitude requires an im- 
partial study of these phenomena and an 
examination of their possible application. 
Dr. Bondurant’s book is an illustration from 
a particular discipline of the richness of 
the new field. Unfortunately, in this article, 
the reviewer has not been able to discuss 
all the aspects of this study which merit 
attention, but a review, or even a review 
article, is never a substitute for reading the 
book itself. Conquest of Violence is a “must” 
for all interested in social research to pro- 
mote peace. No sociologist, psychologist, po- 


litical scientist, or social and political phi- 


losopher ought to miss it. 
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Three recent books on foreign policy- 
making in the United States address impor- 
tant substantive and analytic problems with 
different but complementary approaches (1, 
2, 8). Cecil Crabb’s critique of bipartisan- 
ship is founded on case studies of United 
States planning for the United Nations, con- 
tainment policies, strategy in western Eu- 
rope, and policies toward China and the 
Middle East. These cases suggest conditions 
or determinants for bipartisanship and also 
provide illustrations for the author's per- 
sonal evaluation of bipartisanship as a means 
and a goal. Professor Crabb’s experience as 
a participant-observer in the Office of Con- 
gressional Relations in the Department of 
State supplements his analysis of documents 
on United States foreign policy. 

Dr. Cohen employs a detailed case study 


of the making of the Japanese peace settle- 
ment to analyze the developmental process 
for taking foreign-policy decisions in the 
United States. He devotes separate treat- 
ment to public opinion, the Executive (trans- 
late John Foster Dulles), Congress (in this 
case almost exclusively the Senate), and the 
interrelationships of these “factors.” Cohen 
not only suggests propositions to explain the 
outcome of this single case but generates 
hypotheses about the process in general. 
Professor Carroll’s book covers the many 
aspects of the enlarged role of the House 
of Representatives in foreign affairs. He 
emphasizes the large number of committees 
involved in foreign-policy legislation, pro- 
vides special treatment of the role of the 
often decisive Appropriations Committee, 
and includes a review of the parliamentary 
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procedures for raising and deliberating is- 
sues by the whole House and the impact of 
these procedures on policy. 

Crabb’s book takes its place beside Wes- 
terfield’s (11) in analyzing and passing 
judgment on bipartisanship. The former is 
less hopeful about the possibility as well as 
the desirability of two-party collaboration. 
The assets of bipartisanship which Crabb 
identifies are stability and continuity of pol- 
icy, a united front in negotiations with other 
countries, an antidote to extremism, and the 
education it provides members of the op- 
position party. However, he believes these 
are offset by liabilities stemming from legis- 
lative intrusion into the process and the 
strait jacket placed on political parties, the 
traditional agents for translating popular 
will into governmental policy. 

Cohen adds a case study to the growing 
number of cases on the impact of the do- 
mestic policy process on foreign policy. Like 
Riggs (7) and Robinson (8), he is inter- 
ested in the impact of the domestic political 
process on a foreign-policy decision. His 
study was researched simultaneously with 
events, as was Robinson’s account of the 
Senate’s passage of an international finance 
resolution, and did not require delayed re- 
construction, as did Riggs and Snyder and 
Paige (9). He mixes his reconstruction with 
his analysis, unlike Snyder and Paige or 
Robinson. 

Carroll's work stands virtually alone for 
its thorough coverage of the House. Wes- 
terfield touches the House but not in so 
many aspects. Turner (10), Grassmuck (4), 
and McRae (5) contain important data on 
voting blocs and patterns; but, for its scope 
and timeliness, Carroll stands out as excep- 
tional. Not since A. C. F. Westphal’s history 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee (12) has 
there been a book approaching this one for 
a comprehensive study of the role of the 
House in making foreign policy. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LITERATURE 


To evaluate research of the kind under- 
taken by these authors, one must ask how 
they contribute to knowledge. I find Crabb’s 
book valuable for clarifying the concept of 
bipartisanship (defined as “the attempt to 
achieve unity in foreign affairs through the 
use of certain techniques and practices ac- 
ceptable to both parties” and recognizing it 
as both a goal and a means [pp. 5-6]). The 
heart of this work, or so it seems to me, con- 
sists in two chapters on determinants of 
bipartisanship. These may be outlined as 
follows: 


CONDITIONS FOR BIPARTISANSHIP 


1. “The minimum requirement is agreement 
between the parties that a bipartisan ap- 
proach to foreign affairs normally involves 
certain fairly well defined practices and that 
these will be utilized to encourage inter- 
party cooperation whenever circumstances 
permit” (pp. 160-61). 

These practices are: 

a) Recognition of national interest above 

partisan advantage; 

Consultation between spokesmen for 

both major parties before foreign-pol- 

icy decisions are taken (this is the 

“sine qua non”); 

Acceptable liaison channels and pro- 

cedures between parties and between 

Congress and the Executive; 

Use of Congressmen as negotiators 

and observers at international con- 

ferences. 

2. Nature of the problem 

a) Non-crisis problems; 

b) Minimum of ramifications for domestic 
affairs; 

c) Constitutional issues not involved. 

3. Presidential initiative 

4. Characteristics of the party system 

a) Ideological agreement between the two 
parties; 

b) Absence of strict party discipline in 
Congress (although this may under 
other circumstances be a barrier to 
unity). 


5. Permissive “psychological environment” 


b 
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a) High degree of confidence on both 
sides in the judgment and competence 
of the major participants in the foreign 
policy process; 

b) A feeling of mutual trust and good 
faith. 


Against these positive factors working in 
the direction of bipartisanship are congres- 
sional organization and procedure and other 
characteristics of the party system. The ad 
hoc character of most legislative-executive 
consultations causes piecemeal solutions 
rather than long-range planning. Congres- 
sional leaders are usually unable to speak 
for the two houses. The congressional de- 
cision-making process is slow, whereas many 
foreign-policy decisions require greater dis- 
patch. These features of congressional pro- 
cedure combined with the reciprocal rela- 
tions between foreign and domestic policies 
and the decentralized party system consti- 
tute barriers to bipartisanship. 

Crabb’s analysis of conditions may be 
criticized in one instance for overlapping 
categories (absence of party discipline is 
both a positive and negative factor) and 
for his failure to distinguish necessary con- 
ditions for bipartisanship and factors which 
facilitate it, while not necessary to unity. 
Furthermore, there is confusion when he 
identifies Condition 1 as “the minimum re- 
quirement” and Condition 1b as the sine qua 
non. What is the relative weight of these 
variables? 

I believe that he is moving in a fruitful 
direction in an attempt to relate the “nature 
of the problem” (Condition 2) to the proc- 
ess. How does the process vary depending 
on the kind of problem? This also concerned 
Cohen, who suggests that “the nature of the 
policy issue itself has an important effect on 
the character of the political process that 
attends it” (p. 281). Unfortunately, Cohen 
did not go beyond recognizing the possible 
relationship: “It is too early to say if [sic] 
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it is a controlling effect, or in. what circum- 
stances it may be a controlling effect, or 
even to make definite statements about the 
range of types of issues that have any effects 
at all” (p. 281). 

Besides suggesting a relationship between 
problem and process, Cohen has some chal- 
lenging and pertinent observations about the 
impact of interest groups and the mass 
media of communication on the political 
process. One of the outstanding empirical 
characteristics of the Japanese peace settle- 
ment was the low salience the issue had for 
most of the American public. Public opinion 
polls revealed widespread indifference, al- 
though a majority of those who expressed 
an opinion were favorable to the settlement. 
Interest groups and the press gave it scant 
attention. “In these circumstances, the gov- 
ernmental elements in the process were sub- 
stantially free to work out the treaty as best 
they could” (p. 282). In the case of the 
North Pacific Fisheries Convention nego- 
tiated separately but simultaneously with 
Japan, active pressure groups reduced the 
government's discretion. This leads Cohen 
to urge more study of the patterns (num- 
ber and kinds) of interest-group activity 
and to hypothesize: “Since most foreign 
policy is by nature designed to deal with 
large national interests rather than special 
group interests, then it may turn out that 
the motivations of interest groups, the in- 
tensity of their involvement, and the extent 
to which they can advance legitimate claims 
to share official power tend to be more cir- 
cumscribed in these foreign policy situations 
than they would be under typical conditions 
of domestic policy-making” (p. 283). 

Dr. Carroll’s contribution differs from that 
of the other books under review. His treat- 
ment of the House is more descriptive, less 
process-oriented, and less concerned with 
analyzing the conditions for decisions. What 
one finds in Carroll’s work is something like 
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a map or guide to House procedure for 
handling foreign affairs. There are no ex- 
plicit hypotheses about the process, such as 
Crabb and Cohen try to formulate, which I 
think is unfortunate. There are, to be sure, 
many implicit propositions about ways in 
which Congress and the Executive agree or 
fail to agree. For example, the extent of 
executive-legislative collaboration varies 
with the degree of change in foreign policy 
(p. 326); frequency of executive-legislative 
collaboration varies with the state of inter- 
national affairs (p. 336). 

But a reviewer would be remiss for crit- 
icizing an author for not writing the kind 
of book the reviewer might prefer. And I 
think it deserves to be said to Carroll's 
credit that a descriptive book, such as he 
has prepared, may be a useful and worthy 
volume. It certainly fills a long-standing gap 
in the literature. Those of us who desire 
political science to catch up with other so- 
cial sciences in building explanatory theo- 
ries cannot do without the kind of detailed 
maps of the terrain like Carroll has written. 
Description is only one part of a continuum 
moving toward explanation. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


Crabb relies on analysis of public docu- 
ments, contemporary coverage of foreign 
policy, autobiographical materials by partici- 
pants, and his own experience in the De- 
partment’s Congressional Relations Office. 
Carroll’s source materials and analytic tools 
are similar to Crabb’s, although he appar- 
ently was never a participant in any part of 
the process. He has, however, evidently 
talked with many House and Executive of- 
ficials about the subject. Neither relies much 
on the several available statistical studies of 
House voting on foreign affairs (4, 5, 10, 
11) or initiates any such analysis. Cohen’s 
work utilizes more varied and sophisticated 
research techniques. He uses American In- 
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stitute of Public Opinion and National Opin- 
ion Research Center polling data, and he 
shows how the simple use of “content anal- 
ysis” can sharpen one’s analysis of such 
sources as newspapers, Dulles’ speeches, 
committee hearings, and Senate debates. In 
addition, he, too, has relied considerably on 
interviews with the participants. 

It seems to me that each of the works 
would have profited from a slightly more 
explicit statement of hypotheses or proposi- 
tions about the process. And each might also 
have distinguished between two types of 
hypotheses, anatomical and functional (6, 
pp. 9-11). Such propositions as “different 
types of interest groups approach the politi- 
cal arena in varying ways, and . . . the pat- 
tern of their political communication on any 
issue reflects these different orientations to- 
ward key elements in the political process” 
(2, p. 109) differ in kind from the proposi- 
tion that “the more that policy-makers suc- 
ceed in getting into the media of communi- 
cation in the way of information, the more 
they may get out of the media by way of 
knowledge about the state of public interest 
and opinion” (2, p. 110). Similarly, it can 
be useful to distinguish a statement such 
as “war has traditionally united the Ameri- 
can people in support of the foreign policies 
pursued by the incumbent administration” 
(3, p. 45) from “obstacles to bipartisanship 
. . . tend to be important in inverse propor- 
tion to the intensity of the threat confront- 
ing the nation from abroad” (3, p. 257). 
Anatomical or descriptive propositions, 
which far outnumber explanatory or func- 
tional propositions in these books, usually 
are static, definitional, or qualitative state- 
ments about a system. Functional proposi- 
tions, characterized by if x, then y or the 
more a, the less b, embody relationships 
among variables and specify the direction 
(and/or amount) of change in one if changes 
occur in the other. 
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The term “political process,” which ap- 
pears in the title of one of these books and 
is frequently employed in the others, as well 
as throughout the literature, usually remains 
undefined. I believe the common, underly- 
ing use of the term by political scientists 
seems to refer to a set of intervening varia- 
bles which operate over time between in- 
dependent variables and the dependent var- 
iables (e.g., process and policy), which one 
proposes to explain. If one wants to build 
a policy science, a body of generalized, re- 
liable knowledge about the crucial variables 
and their relationships in any political sys- 
tem, propositions of the second type must 
be formulated. Even when the means of 
testing are not at hand, clarity of discourse 
is aided by the explicit statement of rela- 
tions among variables in propositional form. 


RESEARCH STRATEGY 


Two of the books under review are case 
studies. Cohen works with a single case, and 
Crabb draws on several to generate and il- 
lustrate propositions. It seems to be tradi- 
tional among political scientists to employ 
cases as examples of various aspects of the 
political process or to generate hypotheses 
about the process. As one who has recently 
written a case for these purposes, I may be 
indulged the liberty of suggesting that this 
may not be the most efficacious research 
design. When we simply set down the facts 
of a single or even several cases and say 
these seem to be the reasons which explain 
this decision, we have only a hypothesis of 
very limited generality. One searches the 
literature in vain for case writers who have 
taken the hypotheses derived from their 
single cases and then tested them with a 
sample of other cases. Likewise, few schol- 
ars formulate their hypotheses in advance 
and test them by a single case. 

Perhaps an illustration from my research 
will clarify what I have in mind. From the 
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details of my case on Senator Monroney’s 
resolution urging a study of an International 
Development Association, I have formulated 
some hypotheses about the conditions of 
congressional initiative in foreign policy. 
My prediction is that resolutions with these 
characteristics will succeed and that those 
without them will fail. The next step is to 
take a sample of foreign-policy resolutions 
introduced in the Congress and test the 
prediction. 

But, and here is another of my doubts 
about the case method, most of my hypoth- 
eses might as easily have been found in 
existing writings on Congress and foreign 
policy. If theory is one’s goal, why not rig- 
orously formulate hypotheses from present 
knowledge, often rich and untapped, or 
hunches about the process and bypass the 
case method with its collection of many 
irrelevant details? I would suggest, for ex- 
ample, that Cohen’s hypothesis that process 
varies with kinds of problems can be tested 
with “cases” or “events” and without “case 
studies” of the full-blown variety. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CONFLICT 
RESOLUTION 


Readers of a journal devoted to the study 
of war and peace will ask what these books 
say about the resolution of international 
conflict. Not very much, so far as direct 
application is concerned. Although each has 
his obvious bias (Crabb takes a position on 
bipartisanship; Carroll’s bias in favor of 
bigger foreign-aid allotments is expressed 
several times by his prefixing “unfortunate- 
ly” to a statement of House action; and 
Cohen obviously approves of the Japanese 
peace settlement). But none of them is try- 
ing to prescribe particular policies or actions 
for official decision-makers to adopt. Each 
is concerned with adding to the fund of 
knowledge about how policy is made. Their 
faith is that of the scholar that one of the 
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roles of the political scientist is to help 
decision-makers and the electorate under- 
stand the impact of process on policy. The 
American political system provides hun- 
dreds of roles which require men to dedi- 
cate their whole being to immediate choices 
about public policies. The scholar’s role is 
not the congressman’s, but one of detach- 
ment from daily issues coupled with basic 
concern for clarifying how the system works 
and what are the consequences of process 
for policy. Carroll, Cohen, and Crabb meri- 
toriously fulfil these expectations. 
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Referees in the armaments race: international 


inspection teams 


ROBERT H. CORY, JR. 
Denison University 


In the nuclear test-ban negotiations 
which have taken place over the past year, 
the key problem has been the controversy 
over the nature of the proposed internation- 
al inspection system. As the negotiations be- 
gan, two pioneering studies on methods of 
armament control appeared. One, Melman’s 
Inspection for Disarmament (jointly spon- 
sored by the Institute for International Or- 
der and the Institute of War and Peace 
Studies of Columbia University), focuses on 
technical feasibility (3); the second, the fi- 
nal report of the Subcommittee on Disarm- 
ament of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, focuses on political feasibility (4). 
To both of these volumes, leading American 
scientists and political analysts have con- 
tributed. The range of analysis and specula- 
tion is far wider than that reported in the 
official conclusions of the Geneva Confer- 
ence of Experts on nuclear-test suspension 
(1). 

“Foolproof inspection” is a myth dispelled 
by the “evasion analysis teams” which re- 
port their findings in the Melman volume: 
there is no complete safeguard against a 
government determined to evade its treaty 
pledge; there are only workable detection 
systems under which evasions are highly 
improbable. Once violations have been de- 
tected by inspectors, there is no easy guar- 
anty of enforcement. The major contribu- 


tion of an inspection system will be the 
strengthening of the motives of self-interest 
which impel treaty observance. At worst, 
there will be a clearer warning of an im- 
pending war than is available under the 
present “balance of terror.” 

Each year the march of military technol- 
ogy—by making inspection techniques more 
difficult—underscores the urgency for ac- 
tion. Yet the test of realism of any proposal 
is the probability of prompt acceptance by 
the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese People’s Re- 
public. To explore this probability, the Sen- 
ate subcommittee sent questionnaires to 
some forty specialists on Soviet politics; a 
majority of the answers indicated that the 
type of inspection system advocated by 
Western diplomats would seriously under- 
mine the internal political system on which 
Russian leaders base their power. No simi- 
lar marshaling of opinions was attempted in 
relation to Chinese participation, though 
the subcommittee acknowledges the obvi- 
ous importance of having inspectors in 
China. Patently, the task of political nego- 
tiation has only been begun. 

Even as relatively simple an inspection 
system as that required for test-ban obser- 
vation entails an organizational structure 
which exceeds in size and complexity any- 
thing previously attempted by internation- 
al organizations. The plan suggested by the 
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Geneva experts envisages some 170 fixed 
control stations and an unstated number of 
mobile teams, each staffed by about thirty 
persons of varied specialized skills. Interna- 
tional bodies such as Euratom and the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency have not 
as yet had any degree of experience in re- 
cruiting such scientific personnel. While it 
is true that the United Nations has had 
some experience in staffing truce inspection 
teams, its task has been facilitated by its 
ability to recruit for short-term service na- 
tionally trained military officers. While sta- 
tioned test-ban observers would be primari- 
ly operators of precision instruments, those 
on mobile teams would play a diplomatic 
role which, because of its challenge to cul- 
tural and legal concepts of privacy and 
freedom, would demand careful definition. 
Arrangements with host nations would prob- 
ably call for a corps of liaison officers whose 
guidance could make “free access” a reality. 

Melman and his associates find a ray of 
hope in the fact that a significant propor- 
tion of the Columbia University faculty has 
expressed a willingness to serve a two-year 
term on an international inspection team; 
they assume that many scientists in govern- 
ment and industry would do likewise. The 
poll figures, derived of course from “free 
world” nations, indicate that a redefinition 
of patriotism may be already taking place 
which would facilitate inspection: majorities 
indicate a willingness to report violations 
within nations to international inspectors. 
Interesting as these explorations of opinion 
are, their immediate significance is doubtful 
in view of the centrality of the problem of 
getting Soviet and Communist Chinese par- 
ticipation. 

The design of organs of control is not 
clearly outlined in either of these studies. 
Some group of decision-makers would not 


only be responsible for the dispatch of mo- 
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bile teams but would also determine what 
new inspection techniques are needed to 
prevent the system from becoming techno- 
logically outmoded. Insofar as this is a mul- 
tinational body, the perennial problems of 
international voting will reappear. Can one 
group of nations manipulate decisions to 
the disadvantage of another group? Should 
there be big-power consensus, and, if so, 
how far should it apply to the process of 
judging offenders? 

Though both volumes go far beyond the 
question of test-ban inspection, few of the 
basic theoretical problems are new or dif- 
ferent. Contributors to the Melman volume 
discuss such techniques as plant-site inspec- 
tion under arms-reduction plans, inspection 
of biological-warfare laboratories, and gen- 
eral inspection by aerial photography. The 
staff studies included in the Senate report 
review all the major postwar disarmament 
proposals and analyze their policy implica- 
tions for Europe, Latin America, the Middle 
East, and Asia. Both volumes raise the hope 
that a test-ban agreement will be merely the 
first step toward a more general system of 
armament control and limitation. 

If arms control is a possible alternative 
to the “balance of terror,” then public dis- 
cussion is essential. It is unfortunate that 
the two studies reviewed here will prob- 
ably have limited audiences and that so few 
publications—the Bulletin of the Atomic Sci- 
entists being an outstanding exception—have 
discussed the implications of inspection. 
Unfortunately, too, the President has not 
made public the special report on technical 
aspects of inspection undertaken by the 
Scientific Advisory Committee (4, p. 16). 

The significance of the achievement of 
an inspection system will not lie in its coer- 
cive power. Infraction by a major power 
would not be the test of its effectiveness but 
rather the signal of its collapse. For inspec- 
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tion is a method of achieving that minimum 
amount of trust which encourages nations 
of conflicting interest to agree to a reduc- 
tion of tension. If such an agreement is pos- 
sible, it will be achieved through the estab- 
lishment of a new type of international ad- 
ministrative order, a supranational staff 
which operates as a barometer rather than 
as a police siren. The creation of such a 
corps of inspectors, whether within the 
United Nations or parallel to it, would di- 
rect the energies and responsibilities of in- 
ternational organization into a new channel. 
Deterrence could gradually be built on 
broad moral forces rather than exclusively 
on military threat. 
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Anti-European violence in Africa: a 


comparative analysis’ 


ROBERT A. LeVINE 
Northwestern University 


One of the outstanding facts about the 
past fifteen years of nationalist turmoil in 
subsaharan Africa is the infrequency with 
which Africans have resorted to violence 
against their European rulers. There have 
been only two major disturbances of law 
and order directed against Europeans: the 
Mau Mau movement in Kenya, active from 
1952 to 1957, and the Nyasaland revolt of 
March, 1959. In addition, as of April, 1959, 
there have been five less serious outbreaks 
of anti-European rioting: in the Belgian 
Congo, January, 1959; in South Africa and 
Nyasaland in 1953; in Nigeria in 1950; and 
in the Gold Coast in 1948. Considering the 
intensity of anticolonial feeling and the 
amount of nationalist activity, this is a phe- 
nomenal record of non-violence. It is par- 
ticularly noteworthy in light of the fact that 
African tribal and regional groups have of- 
ten engaged in violence against each other, 
both traditionally and in the past fifteen 
years, Since it has been common for Africans 
to inhibit their strong aggressive feelings 
against Europeans, it is all the more im- 





1 An earlier draft of this paper was presented 
in a symposium on Africa at the Midwest Con- 
ference of Political Scientists, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, on May 1, 1959. I am indebted 
to the staff of the International Relations Pro- 
gram, Northwestern University, for helpful 
criticisms; but responsibility for the views pre- 
sented here is mine alone. 
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portant to analyze the few cases of overt 
violence and attempt to differentiate them 
from situations in which violence has not 
erupted. 

In an overview of subsaharan Africa since 
the end of World War II, the distribution 
of major outbreaks of anti-European vio- 
lence is not self-evident on the basis of 
common-sense assumptions. There is no ob- 
vious correlation between colonial policies 
and outbreaks of violence which would ex- 
plain why the latter have occurred in some 
territories and not in others. Several possible 
hypotheses come quickly to mind. The first 
is that, the greater the oppression of Afri- 
cans, the more likely they are to react with 
violence to their European rulers. Accord- 
ing to this notion, those Africans whose 
basic human strivings have been most frus- 
trated will develop the most aggression 
against the European government or settler 
population, and this aggression will express 
itself in an outburst of rioting or revolu- 
tionary activity. Such a hypothesis is im- 
plicit in the oft-repeated journalistic predic- 
tions of a bloodbath in the Union of South 
Africa. A second hypothesis, contradictory 
to the first, is that anti-European outbreaks 
are most likely in those territories where 
Africans are treated in the most liberal man- 
ner. According to this line of thought, 
wherever living standards have been raised, 
literacy introduced, and the social mobiliza- 
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tion of Africans increased the most, the 
“revolution of rising expectations” will create 
more anti-European hostility than it allevi- 
ates and result in eruptions of violence. 
Furthermore, it could be argued consistent- 
ly with this hypothesis, governments which 
do most to improve the welfare of Africans 
are least likely to use severely repressive 
methods against their political activity and 
thereby encourage the Africans to take the 
risk of using force and violence to achieve 
their ends. A third hypothesis, based on an 
extrapolation from the Kenya, Algerian, and 
Nyasaland cases (ignoring negative cases), 
is that the presence of a politically powerful 
white-settler population leads to outbreaks 
of violence by the indigenous residents. The 
white settlers, according to this notion, have 
a stake in the subjugation of the African 
which goes beyond that of any contempo- 
rary colonial government and which, espe- 
cially when the African becomes aware of 
the disparity of living standards between 
the European settler and himself, eventually 
arouses anti-European aggression. 

None of these hypotheses is consistent 
with the data on the distribution of anti- 
European outbreaks among territories in 
subsaharan Africa over the last fifteen years, 
as will be evident in the presentation of 
factual material which follows. In attempt- 
ing to understand the behavior of exotic 
peoples, I do not expect to reduce it to a 
set of rational principles, but I do assume 
that, like all human behavior, it is char- 
acterized by regularities which are not be- 
yond the reach of scientific investigation. In 
the belief that it is desirable not only to 
find the order in a particular set of data but 
also to relate it to a general proposition, and 
in the absence of a general proposition 
about colonial affairs capable of explaining 
the events in question, I have turned to 
general behavior theory in psychology for a 
theoretical principle which might shed some 
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light on anti-European violence in Africa. 

The theoretical principle chosen comes 
from conflict theory in psychology. It is one 
of several alternative hypotheses concerning 
the consequences of two competing response 
tendencies being elicited by the same stim- 
ulus complex. Brown has stated this hypoth- 
esis most succinctly as follows: 


Two tendencies, in competing with each 
other, generate an emotional state or condition 
having certain of the functional properties of 
drives. In particular, responses elicited at the 
time of conflict or shortly thereafter, should be 
intensified by the dynamogenic properties of 
the conflict-produced drive . . . [2, pp. 189-40]. 


Whiting and Child (6) and Wright (7), 
in cross-cultural studies, found that conflict 
between aggressive tendencies and anxiety 
about aggression results in a stronger ex- 
pression of certain types of aggression than 
is found where the conflicting anxiety is 
absent. Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (5, p. 
260), in a study of American child-rearing, 
found that the most aggressive children 
were those whose mothers both permitted 
them to be aggressive and punished them 
severely for it. These studies are not con- 
clusive validation of the conflict-drive hy- 
pothesis, but they do indicate that confirma- 
tion of it has come from disparate types of 
behavioral evidence and that it has been 
found useful as an explanatory device in the 
study of aggression. It is particularly in- 
teresting to a student of anti-European ag- 
gression in Africa because it explains data 
which are anomalous from the viewpoint of 
a simple reward-and-punishment theory of 
response strength. 

In applying the conflict-drive hypothesis 
to the problem of explaining the incidence 
of anti-European violence in Africa, I as- 
sume that in all colonial areas Africans har- 
bor aggressive feelings against Europeans. 
These aggressive feelings stem from envy 
of the material advantages of Europeans, 
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the occasional arrogance of colonial officers, 
social discrimination, and a thousand other 
grievances both real and imagined. Two op- 
posed types of colonial policies concerning 
African aggression may be distinguished: 
(a) a policy which favors self-government 
by Africans and offers them the ultimate 
object of their aggression (viz., the expul- 
sion of the Europeans from their country) 
and (b) a policy which opposes African po- 
litical autonomy and offers them severe 
punishments for attempting to gratify di- 
rectly their aggressive impulses. These poli- 
cies have differential effects on the expecta- 
tions and overt responses of Africans. The 
first type of policy encourages them to en- 
tertain hopes of self-rule and to engage in 
nationalistic political activity; the second 
type encourages them to expect endless Eu- 
ropean domination and to accept that dom- 
ination passively. 

If a government consistently follows a 
policy of the first type, we may expect that 
Africans will express a good deal of their 
hostility to the government, that they will 
achieve gratification of their aggressive im- 
pulses in nationalist politics, and that even- 
tually the Europeans will transfer political 
authority to the Africans and take their 
leave. If a government consistently follows 
a policy of the second type, the Africans 
will have to inhibit their aggressive re- 
sponses toward the government, perhaps 
displacing them onto other objects, and will 
adopt a more or less resigned attitude to- 
ward their European rulers. Suppose, how- 
ever, a government were to promulgate both 
policies, encouraging expectation of self- 
rule, on the one hand, and yet indicating in 
other ways that European domination will 
continue and that African nationalist activ- 
ity will be punished. This might build up in 
the Africans two expectations and response 
tendencies of nearly equal strength: the ex- 
pectation of self-rule and responses appro- 
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priate to it and the expectation of European 
rule and the responses appropriate to that. 
This clearly puts the African into a conflict 
situation, and, if the conflict-drive hypoth- 
esis holds, the result would be a sharp rise 
in aggressive-drive level. Thus the govern- 
ment whose policies reinforced conflicting 
response tendencies in the Africans under 
its control might be faced with more vio- 
lence than governments which consistently 
maintained one type of policy or the other. 

It is now possible to state in general form 
the application of the conflict-drive hypoth- 
esis to colonial situations in Africa. In pro- 
posing it, I am consciously ignoring institu- 
tional and cultural factors in order to see 
how far a simple behavioral principle can 
go in explaining complex events. The hy- 
pothesis is as follows: The more the behav- 
ior of the European-run government arouses 
in the African population conflicting expec- 
tations regarding their political autonomy, 
the greater the probability of an outbreak of 
African violence directed at European lives 
and property. It should be noted as a corol- 
lary that policy reversals, unless they are so 
sweeping as to grant a large measure of Af- 
rican autonomy or to suppress all African 
political activity, give rise to conflicting ex- 
pectations in the short run and are therefore 
likely to stimulate anti-European violence 
even in territories where the policy is com- 
paratively consistent in long-term perspec- 
tive. 

To summarize, the propositions stated 
generate the following expectations: (a) In 
a territory where the government has pur- 
sued a relatively consistent policy favoring 
African self-government, there will be little 
anti-European violence; (b) where the gov- 
ernment has pursued a consistently repres- 
sive policy toward African self-rule, there 
will also be little anti-European violence; 
(c) where the government has pursued in- 
consistent policies toward African political 
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autonomy, there will be a good deal of anti- 
European violence; and (d) in territories 
whose governments fall into the first two 
categories, the small amount of anti-Euro- 
pean violence occurring will: follow policy 
reversals by the government or actions 
which the Africans perceive as policy rever- 
sals. 

In considering the evidence relevant to 
these theoretical expectations, I shall start 
with the two major revolts in Kenya and 
Nyasaland, proceed to those territories 
where violence has been least, and then 
consider transitional situations leading to 
minor outbreaks. 

British policy in Kenya preceding the 
Mau Mau outbreak of 1952 might be enti- 
tled a “half-century of ambivalence.” The 
colonial office and its representatives in 
Kenya vacillated between a policy favoring 
the African and rewarding the initiative 
shown by leaders of the Kikuyu, the tribe 
which eventually gave rise to Mau Mau, 
and a policy favoring the political position 
of the white settlers who have outspokenly 
opposed African political autonomy. The 
manifestations of both official attitudes have 
been numerous. On the side of African au- 
tonomy, every African schoolboy knows that 
the initial British interest in East Africa was 
the liberation of the Africans from the dep- 
redations of Arab slave-traders and that the 
British government only reluctantly agreed 
to declare a protectorate over Uganda and 
Kenya. The clearest formulation of British 
policy concerning Kenya is contained in the 
Colonial Office White Paper of 1923, which 
states: 

Primarily, Kenya is an African territory .. . 
the interests of the African native must be 
paramount, and . . . if and when those in- 


terests and the interests of the immigrant races 
should conflict, the former should prevail. 


Acting on this statement, the Colonial Of- 
fice has often paid attention to the demands 
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of educated Kikuyu leaders and sometimes 
granted them minor but significant conces- 
sions. In 1921 a spontaneously organized 
African organization was successful in win- 
ning the abolition of forced labor for wom- 
en and children. Several royal commissions 
were appointed to investigate the land 
question in response to African complaints, 
and, after the Carter Land Commission of 
1932, some minor land reforms were insti- 
tuted. When an important Kikuyu leader 
went to London in 1929, he won for his 
people permission to establish independent 
schools. During the late 1940’s and early 
1950's, the government allowed African po- 
litical activity to grow with the force of 
postwar discontent; the Kenya African Un- 
ion was openly formed and held mass meet- 
ings, although it could not be said to oper- 
ate freely. Thus the government, in line 
with its stated aim of putting African inter- 
ests first, tended to be fairly permissive of, 
and occasionally resonsive to, the political 
initiative of modern African leadership. 

Simultaneously, however, another line of 
policy in Kenya was being developed. The 
Crown Lands Ordinance of 1915 made 
Crown lands of all tribal areas and gave the 
governor the power of alienation. He used 
this power to the benefit of Europeans then 
settling and developing the country. In 
1919 the small group of white settlers was 
given the right to elect eleven members of 
the Legislative Council. It was not until 
1944, twenty-five years later, that the first 
African was appointed by the government 
to the Legislative Council, and only in 1957, 
after Mau Mau, that the Africans elected 
their own representatives to the Council. 
Throughout the years many Africans per- 
ceived the privileged political position of 
the white settlers as government indorse- 
ment of the settlers’ outspoken white-su- 
premacy ideology. 

Thus in the background of Mau Mau 
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we find a history of government policies 
arousing and reinforcing in the Kikuyu con- 
flicting expectations concerning the role of 
the African in Kenya political life. It is par- 
ticularly noteworthy that, before it broke 
out into the open, Mau Mau appears to have 
been primarily an internecine movement 
within the Kikuyu tribe. Only after the ar- 
rest of the leaders of the Kenya African Un- 
ion, a reversal of the government's permis- 
sive attitude toward African political activ- 
ity, did Mau Mau erupt as anti-European 
violence. The conflict-produced aggression 
arising from decades of conflicting policies 
was probably augmented by conflict stimu- 
lated by the sudden policy reversal implicit 
in the arrests, and this may have touched 
off the open revolt. 

The Nyasaland revolt of March, 1959, af- 
fected most parts of the country and appar- 
ently had strong popular support. In re- 
viewing the policy background to it, the 
general situation in the Central African Fed- 
eration is of great importance. The Federa- 
tion was founded in 1953 with “racial part- 
nership” as its policy slogan. Although the 
slogan appeared in many official pronounce- 
ments, there were, prior to the 1959 revolt, 
few signs of its being realized in govern- 
ment action. The Federation electoral sys- 
tem insured overwhelming white-settler 
control of the legislature, and severe social 
discrimination against Africans continued 
virtually unabated. Hence the “racial part- 
nership” idea and actual government policy 
have been at variance. A related source of 
conflicting expectations for Africans in the 
Federation has been the tension between 
European moderates, who favor racial part- 
nership, on the one hand, and the vocal pro- 
ponents of white supremacy, who were able 
to remove the liberal Garfield Todd from 
the position of prime minister in Southern 
Rhodesia, on the other. This contradictory 
situation is most intense for the Africans in 
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Nyasaland, who prior to 1953, when they 
were part of a country containing very few 
Europeans, did not expect to be ruled by 
the whites of the Rhodesias. Entry into the 
Central African Federation was, in this 
sense, a policy reversal for Nyasaland, and 
it had its eventual outcome in the present 
revolt. Thus the recent history of Nyasa- 
land contains one major policy reversal con- 
cerning African autonomy, followed by con- 
flicting and equivocal policies under Fed- 
eration. 

By contrast with the violence of Kenya 
and Nyasaland, the Union of South Africa 
and the Portuguese territories of Mozam- 
bique and Angola have been notably quies- 
cent. No major eruptions of anti-European 
violence have occurred in these territories, 
although Africans are more oppressed in 
them than anywhere else on the continent. 
Government policy has been consistently 
paternalistic, and African hopes for self-rule 
or even “racial partnership” have never been 
raised. Of Mozambique, where Africans are 
subjected to forced labor, strict pass laws, 
and drastic economic and educational dis- 
crimination, and are arbitrarily tortured at 
the whim of local administrators, Marvin 
Harris, a critic of the regime, says, “Violent 
acts against Europeans are practically un- 
heard of. Yet there are only 476 white and 
2351 native policemen, the latter being 
armed with nothing but truncheons” (4, p. 
10). It is not necessary to detail the oppres- 
sive policies of the South African govern- 
ment; suffice it to say that, within a long- 
standing paternalistic framework, policy to- 
ward the Africans has increased in restric- 
tiveness since the first Nationalist regime in 
1948. This increase resulted in the 1953 
riots discussed below, but the explosion of 
racial violence expected by many outside 
observers has never occurred. 

The absence of major anti-European vio- 
lence in South Africa and Portuguese terri- 
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tory indicates that the presence of white 
settlers alone does not stimulate Africans to 
direct aggression. The crucial point is 
whether the settlers represent a different 
policy toward Africans from that of the co- 
lonial government, as they do in Kenya and 
the Central African Federation, or a policy 
in agreement with that of the existing re- 
gime, as they do in South Africa and Angola. 
In the former situation settlers contribute to 
the conflicting expectations of Africans; in 
the latter situation they reinforce the con- 
sistent attitude of the government. 

Nigeria, Ghana, the Sudan, and Uganda 
have also had very little anti-European vio- 
lence during the past fifteen years, although 
the policies pursued by the British Colonial 
Office in those countries were diametrically 
opposed to the repressive policies of the 
Portuguese and South Africans. In these 
four British territories African self-rule was 
admitted as the aim of government policy, 
and movement toward this goal has been 
relatively consistent and steady. The Sudan 
and Ghana are independent; Nigeria will 
be independent on October 1, 1960; and in- 
dependence for Uganda is probably not far 
off. As in the repressive territories, how- 
ever, so in those moving unequivocally to- 
ward independence, conflicting expectations 
have not been aroused, except temporarily 
as described below, and anti-European vio- 
lence has been rare and minor. 

The French in western and equatorial 
Africa have had no anti-European violence, 
but without being as liberal as the British 
in Ghana or as repressive as the South Af- 
ricans. Until 1956, however, their policy did 
have important consistencies: first and fore- 
most the absolute denial of the possibility of 
African independence from France. Edu- 
cated Africans might indulge in politics 
aimed at being elected to represent their 
people in Paris, but no expectations of self- 
rule were ever raised. Most African leaders 
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in these territories accepted this and did not 
aim at national independence. A second con- 
sistency was the highly centralized and 
even authoritarian French bureaucracy con- 
trolling the affairs of French Africa and al- 
lowing very little local autonomy. Repres- 
sive measures were used when deemed 
necessary. Another possible reason for less 
aggression among French Africans is that 
one of the usual sources of anti-European 
hostility, social discrimination against Afri- 
cans, was so much less pronounced in 
French territory. In 1956 sweeping reforms 
changed the basic position regarding Afri- 
can self-rule, and in 1958 they were offered 
their independence if they wanted it. By 
moving so quickly from the strongly colo- 
nialist camp to the other end of the African 
political spectrum, the French were able to 
avert the violent consequences of a more 
limited policy reversal. 

The dangers of limited change from a 
“hard” to a “soft” position regarding Afri- 
cans are nowhere better illustrated than in 
the Belgian Congo. The postwar Belgian 
policy was famous for its benevolent but 
strict paternalism. Africans were trained for 
and admitted to jobs at varying levels of 
technical skill in the developing industrial 
system and given decent wages and social 
services. On the political front, however, all 
power in the Congo was exerted by transient 
bureaucrats representing the government in 
Brussels; neither whites nor blacks in the 
Congo were enfranchised or given any hope 
of eventual self-determination. Africans did 
not receive academic education at the high- 
er levels and were not allowed to visit Eu- 
rope or America. Religious movements with 
political overtones were crushed and the 
leaders imprisoned. Under this politically 
repressive system there was no anti-Euro- 
pean violence. In the past five years, how- 
ever, the official attitude has changed. In 
1954 an interracial university was begun in 
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the Congo; educated Congolese have been 
allowed to travel abroad. Last year the Bel- 
gians announced an extremely limited 
scheme for elective self-government among 
the urban Africans. Elections were held, 
and African burgomeisters took office. A few 
months later, in January, 1959, anti-Euro- 
pean riots raged in Léopoldville, Matadi, 
and smaller centers; one of the African 
burgomeisters was arrested as leader of the 
movement causing the riots. 

The conflicting expectations producing 
violence can also follow a limited shift from 
a “soft” to a “hard” policy toward African 
autonomy. In South Africa the Nationalist 
electoral victory of 1948 began an era of 
increased repression which has not yet 
ended. Restrictive legislation gained mo- 
mentum in the early 1950's, and in 1952 the 
major African political leaders were arrested. 
Shortly thereafter, in 1958, violence broke 
out in Port Elizabeth, East London, and Kim- 
berley, and several Europeans were killed. 
The areas in which the outbreaks took place 
were those which had seen the least oppres- 
sion of Africans in the Union. Since 1958, 
as the consistent pattern of Nationalist re- 
strictiveness has accelerated, no further vio- 
lent outbreaks occurred until July, 1959 (see 
below). 

In Nyasaland, too, the 1953 shift from 
what might be considered a “soft” policy to 
a “hard” one under Federation produced 
immediate violence of considerable inten- 
sity. The conflicting expectations of the Af- 
ricans, already suspicious of “racial partner- 
ship” with Rhodesian whites, were intensi- 
fied by the fact that, although the British 
government was leading them into federa- 
tion with the Rhodesias, the governor pro- 
hibited colonial officers from speaking on ei- 
ther side of the federation issue. The Afri- 
cans interpreted this as government opposi- 
tion to a government policy. In May, 1953, 
after the announcement of federation, a 
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month of anti-government riots and sabotage 
in the Southern Provinces of Nyasaland was 
ended with help from Southern Rhodesian 
and Tanganyika troops. 

Even in those territories which have 
moved rapidly toward independence, gov- 
ernment vacillation, inconsistency, and tem- 
porary policy reversal have stimulated oc- 
casional anti-European violence. For exam- 
ple, Apter writes the following of the gov- 
ernment attitude toward manifestations of 
postwar discontent in the Gold Coast: 


Activities such as strikes and aggressively 
worded demands for self-government were at 
one moment taken as examples of subversive 
activity, and treated accordingly, and other 
times taken as examples of the readiness of 
Africans to assume larger shares in politics. . . 
The inconsistent responses on the part of of- 
ficialdom served to aggravate political tension 
(1, p. 166]. 


In January, 1948, these tensions, further 
aggravated by the police shooting demon- 
strators in Accra, were expressed in a series 
of anti-European disturbances beginning in 
Accra and spreading to other parts of the 
Gold Coast. 

The one outbreak against Europeans in 
Nigeria during the past fifteen years ap- 
pears also to have been touched off by what 
the Africans perceived as governmental in- 
consistency. In 1948 a governor with a more 
liberal reputation took office and announced 
a series of sweeping reforms in policy con- 
cerning Africans. Coleman states, however, 
that “most of the 1948 reforms were mere 
declarations of future policy” (3, p. 317), 
and they remained so for several years. But 
they raised African expectations to a high 
level. Thus, when in 1949 ten extreme na- 
tionalist leaders were tried for sedition and 
twenty-one African mine workers were 
killed by police during a strike, the effects, 
particularly of the latter event, were brief 
but intense. Mob violence and looting di- 
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rected against Europeans were widespread, 
and an attempt was made to assassinate the 
chief secretary to the government (8, pp. 
300-301). 


This, then, is the over-all picture of Afri- 
can outbreaks directed against Europeans 
during the past fifteen years. Where a con- 
sistently repressive policy was followed, as 
in South Africa and Portuguese Africa, vio- 
lence was minimal or non-existent. Where a 
policy consistently moving toward self-rule 
was followed, as in Ghana and Nigeria, 
anti-European violence was also minimal. 
Major outbreaks of violence have occurred 
only in Kenya and Nyasaland, where strik- 
ingly inconsistent policies have been pro- 
mulgated by the government. Furthermore, 
minor outbreaks of violence have occurred 
in a number of territories regardless of their 
long-term policies, following policy reversals 
of limited scope. When the change has been 
from “hard” to “soft,” as in the Belgian 
Congo, announcement of the new policy and 
its high ideal precedes by a long time con- 
crete implementation on the local level, 
arousing conflicting expectations. When the 
change is from “soft” to “hard,” the arrest of 
African political leaders or some other re- 
strictive action usually follows a period of 
relatively permissive political atmosphere 
and is thus at odds with the reinforced ex- 
pectations of the Africans. This evidence 
indicates that, in both the long run and 
short run, policies arousing conflicting ex- 
pectations, in accord with the conflict-drive 
hypothesis, lead to anti-European violence, 
whereas relatively consistent policies do not. 
An unusual and noteworthy case is that of 
the French territories, where a dramatic and 
unparalleled switch from paternalism to self- 
rule appears to have been carried off quick- 
ly and consistently enough to avert the 
arousal of anti-European violence. 

For the future, the conflict-drive hypoth- 
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esis would generate the following predic- 
tions (as of April, 1959): Of the territories 
where European rule still predominates, 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Nigeria, 
and Uganda are those in which anti-Euro- 
pean violence is least likely. The territories 
in which violent outbreaks are most likely 
to occur are Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, and the Belgian Congo. Of these 
latter territories, only Northern Rhodesia 
has not had violence before, and there were 
incipient outbreaks during the recent North- 
ern Rhodesian elections. In an indetermi- 
nate category are the Portuguese territories, 
where conflict among the Europeans ap- 
pears to be weakening the repressive policy 
concerning the Africans, and Tanganyika, 
which has many of the qualities of the 
Kenya situation but where Africans may ap- 
peal to the United Nations. 

It is possible to examine the foregoing 
predictions in the light of subsequent events. 
One bit of confirming evidence comes from 
the Belgian Congo, where on October 13, 
in Matadi (according to the New York 
Times, October 15, 1959, p. 14), members 
of the Ngouziste sect gathered in defiance 
of a curfew imposed because of a previous 
outbreak of “native mob violence” and 
stoned policemen, hurting the police chief, 
district administrator, and police command- 
er, all Europeans. Martial law was declared. 
This appears significant, since the Belgian 
government, though announcing (in Janu- 
ary) a new program of developing the 
Congo into a fully independent African 
state, has shown recent signs of slowing 
down the pace of such developments. One 
hundred African strikers were arrested in 
Luluabourg in August, and on September 
3 King Baudoin accepted the resignation of 
Maurice Van Hemelrijk, minister for the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, who 
has been popular with Africans and criti- 
cized by Belgians for giving in too fast to 
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Congo nationalists. This on-again, off-again 
pattern is the expected antecedent of the 
kind of violence that occurred. 

In general, however, recent events in Af- 
rica have served to highlight obstacles to 
success in prognostication of the above kind. 
One is the difficulty of ascertaining in ad- 
vance what actions the European govern- 
ments will take. Unforeseen changes include 
those resulting from changes in _policy- 
making personnel, such as the replacement 
of Sir Andrew Cohen by Sir Frederick 
Crawford as governor of Uganda, and ad- 
ministrative actions such as the decision to 
enforce the regulations against private beer- 
brewing in Durban, South Africa. The ap- 
pointment of the new governor in Uganda 
in 1957 has been followed by a sequence 
of events leading to manifestly greater anti- 
government feeling on the part of the Afri- 
cans, and violence seems possible at this 
writing. The enforcement of regulations 
against African brewers in Durban and new 
restrictions on movements into the city re- 
sulted in antigovernment riots in several 
parts of Natal Province in July, 1959. This 
is consistent with the previous finding that 
South African disturbances tend to occur in 
the provinces where the most liberal policies 
toward Africans had been pursued. Further- 
more, the government action was a sudden 
change from a permissive to a restrictive 
policy. But the policy shift in Natal was not 
foreseen by the author in making differen- 
tial predictions for African territories. 

Another obstacle to successful prediction 
has been the inadequacy of information ob- 
tained on certain territories. For example, 
organized attacks on Europeans have oc- 
curred in the French Cameroons during the 
summer of 1959, but it is not entirely clear 
what the antecedents of this specific activ- 
ity are. The violence appears to be a reac- 
tion to government suppression of the Un- 
ion des Populations Camerounaises, the 
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only significant pro-Communist movement 
in subsaharan Africa, but published ac- 
counts have not been detailed enough to 
permit an assessment in terms of the hy- 
pothesis. 

A final difficulty in predicting African 
events on the basis of the conflict-drive hy- 
pothesis is the current rise and spread of 
pan-Africanism. As African leaders from dif- 
ferent territories meet more frequently and 
disseminate information concerning condi- 
tions in other parts of the continent among 
their people, the assumption that African 
expectations are derived primarily from the 
governmental policy in their own territory 
becomes increasingly untenable. Until fair- 
ly recently Africans in different areas had 
little communication with each other, but 
the independence of Ghana has led to a 
spate of pan-African c.cferences and in- 
creasing interterritorial communication. It 
seems probable that Africans who are cur- 
rently passive will in the future derive po- 
litical expectations vicariously through the 
experiences of their counterparts elsewhere 
as well as through their own direct experi- 
ence. 

If predicting the future from the hypoth- 
esis is difficult and likely to become more 
so, postdiction is still possible and necessary 
to test the validity of the generalization. In 
postdictive analysis the government policy 
is a given, and the hypothesis indicates the 
African reaction. The superficial empirical 
analysis presented here is suggestive but not 
conclusive. For a systematic testing of the 
conflict-drive hypothesis as formulated for 
African political situations, a careful study 
would have to be made of journalistic ac- 
counts describing the course of events lead- 
ing up to an outburst of violence. Unbiased 
analysts would rate each situation in terms 
of the amount of contradictory stimuli im- 
pinging on the Africans, and the reliability 
of such ratings would have to be established. 
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It would also be desirable to attempt to find 
cases where the conditions leading to con- 
flicting expectations were present but no 
violence against Europeans resulted. A de- 
tailed study of such cases might reveal the 
degree of conflict necessary for such a vio- 
lent outcome and alternative ways of coping 
with this kind of intrapersonal conflict. 
Further tests of the hypothesis could be 
made in other parts of the world where co- 
lonial situations exist. For example, the 
Poznan riots and Hungarian revolt followed 
the Soviet “thaw” of 1956, while the Ti- 
betan revolt appeared to be provoked by a 
shift from a “soft” to a “hard” policy by the 
Chinese administration.2 The conflict-drive 
hypothesis might be the most parsimonious 
explanation of these contrasting events. 
Comparative studies within different areas of 
the world would provide replicated empiri- 





21 am grateful to Robert J. Alperin for this 
suggestion. 
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cal tests of the hypothesis and might yield 
some general conclusions regarding the na- 
ture of anticolonial violence. 
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A proposed barometer of international tensions 


STUART C. DODD 
University of Washington 


I. How Could the Barometer 
Function To Help Prevent Wars? 


If a world-wide polling agency were or- 
ganized, what could be its consequences in 
the future? 

A. Our answer in terms of the groups 
served is: 

A demoscope could measure, in repre- 
sentative samples of citizens and, eventually, 
leaders in all nations, the many kinds, de- 
grees, and patterns of attitude, information, 
and current behavior together with their 
changes in time as far as all these may re- 
late to the elimination of war. 

It could serve the international educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural interests in 
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UNESCO’s field by measuring the extent of 
the problems attacked, the programs of 
work carried out, and their effectiveness in 
reducing each problem. 

It could serve the political, economic, 
demographic, and other needs of the United 
Nations by similarly measuring (as far as 
sample surveys can do so) its problems, 
programs, and performance. 

It could serve humanity directly by gaug- 
ing what people say they want most in life, 
to get, keep, or remember, locally and uni- 
versally, for themselves and for their fel- 
lows, immediately and enduringly, together 
with what people will give or do to satisfy 
all these material and spiritual wants. 

B. A paraphrasing answer which is more 
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explicitly in terms of our transact theory’s 


six factors! is: 


A demoscope could meas- =the acts 
ure the variety, strengths, or means 
and combinations of ten- factor, 
sions or “give/get” ratios 
from attitude scales; 

relevant to reducing each =the val- 


threat of war and to im- 
proving the organizing of 
peaceful international rela- 
tions; 


ues or ends 
factor, 


among all classes of peo- = the pop- 
ple and leaders when rep- ulation fac- 
resentatively sampled; tor, 

periodically, before and = the time 
after events and steps factor, 
taken; 

in all countries eventu- = the 
ally and in some forty space fac- 
countries outside the Iron _ tor, 
Curtain immediately; 

all under the standardiz- =the cir- 
ing circumstances of a poll cumstances 
interview. factor, 





II. How Could the Barometer Be 
Structured To Help Organize 
the Peace? 


If a world-wide polling agency were es- 
tablished, what could be its content cur- 
rently? 

Our answer in transaction terms specifies 
the factors of content of the barometer as 
follows: 

What is polled? The barometer would re- 





1A transact may be described as an act re- 
corded in its full context (i.e., a “behavior-in- 
a-situation” ). It is specified in part as a product 
of six basic factors, namely, acts of people for 
values or desiderata under temporal, spatial, 
and other circumstances (including financial 
and linguistic circumstances as discussed in 
Section II of this paper). Section I, B, spells 
out the six factors of the transaction called here 
“the functioning of the barometer,” while Sec- 
tion II spells them out for the earlier transac- 
tion called “the structuring of the barometer” 
(11). 


port, at qualitative, quantitative, intercor- 
related, and systematic levels, the feelings, 
knowings, and doings of people in situa- 
tions as accurately and comprehensively as 
may be financed. 

In particular, an Index of Peace Expecta- 
tion (12) would be reported (as a percent- 
age of its maximum) for the world and for 
any parts of it as the first of many standard- 
ized indexes of tensions. 

Of whom? The reactors to the poll’s ques- 
tioning would be as representative proba- 
bility samples of citizens, leaders, or appro- 
priate specialists among all the peoples of 
the earth as may be progressively possible to 
select, interview, and pay for. 

By whom? The pollers, or research-role 
actors, would be a non-profit, private corpo- 
ration run by the polling profession through 
WAPOR (World Association for Public 
Opinion Research), with public status as 
the non-government consultant organization 
to UNESCO, ECOSOC, and the UN. This 
agency would subcontract the execution of 
polls in each country to indigenous polling 
agencies in some equitable scheme. This 
should also provide for a certifying interna- 
tional inspectorate to audit and guarantee 
the scientific integrity, competence, and 
standardization of the world-wide polling. 

Alternatively, a division of UNESCO's 
Secretariat might co-ordinate national polls 
in consultation with WAPOR. 

For whom? The barometer should serve 
the world public ahead of any part thereof. 
Humanity’s interests should decide what to 
poll with what time schedule more than the 
interests of any local or special group. 

When? The barometer should gauge the 
cross-pressures trending toward war periodi- 
cally. The period might be annually at first 
and later expand to monthly polls (with 
partially repetitive questions). Interviewing 
should be synchronized in all areas. 

Where? The barometer could start in the 
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forty or more nations that now have polling 
agencies and spread toward world-wide cov- 
erage as soon as barriers of authorizing, fi- 
nancing, etc., can be overcome. 

Why? The barometer would poll at first 
whatever was most relevant to preventing 
war. Gradually, it could broaden its field to 
the entire range of man’s aspirations, con- 
duct, and circumstances, whether or not the 
speech behavior polled affected internation- 
al tensions tending to warfare. In the long 
run, an opinion barometer or demoscope 
(i.e., an instrument for surveying people by 
sampling) could become an essential instru- 
ment in reducing any tensions among peo- 
ple. Positively stated, it could become the 
social scientist’s first step in trying to maxi- 
mize human satisfactions. 

How financed? After an initial organizing 
subsidy from some foundations or UNESCO, 
the barometer might seek to be self-sup- 
porting. Like the Gallup polls in a dozen 
nations, the poll findings could be sold, as 
United Press International news services are 
sold, on annual contract. Subscribers would 
be newspapers, some journals, government 
offices, libraries, university social science de- 
partments, etc. It could supplement its in- 
come by receiving grants and contracts (with- 
in the limits of the public’s interest) to make 
special inquiries or add questions to its reg- 
ular polls. Census bureaus and other statis- 
tics-collecting agencies could farm out con- 
tracts for the barometer to make special in- 
terdecennial sampling censuses. In some 
countries the barometer could be repre- 
sented by the central government's agency 
for sampling surveys, such as the United 
Kingdom and some other countries possess. 
It is possible that UNESCO might under- 
take in time, through a barometer division 
in its Secretariat, to co-ordinate and organ- 
ize internationally part of the effort of the 
existing national polls with the help of the 
professional association of world pollers, 
WAPOR. 
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How spoken? In common with all polling, 
the questions would be asked in standard- 
ized and pretested phrasing in the respond- 
ents’ own languages. International polls in- 
volve further problems of comparable trans- 
lations with coefficients to measure the 
comparability, the fidelity, and the reliabil- 
ity of the various versions. Statistical analy- 
sis with use of punched cards and reporting 
of specified base percentages in distribution 
form, etc., can further standardize the re- 
porting and record-keeping of the barom- 
eter. 

How else? Further features of a world 
demoscope, not noted above, would include 
those recommended in our Techniques for 
World Polls volume (in preparation). This 
survey of the methodological literature on 
polling from the past quarter-century was 
executed on a research contract with 
UNESCO expressly to provide know-how for 
cross-cultural surveys and to prepare for a 
world barometer. 

Of course, other forms of organizing and 
administering the barometer than those out- 
lined above are possible and should be dis- 
cussed. We have offered here only what- 
ever seems most feasible and essential from 
our own experience working on this prob- 
lem since 1942. 


III. How Could the Barometer 
Be Created? 


If a world-wide polling agency had been 
set up, what in retrospect might be its his- 
tory of causes in the past? 

Our answer to this question begins with a 
history of efforts to date to get on with world 
polling such as reviewed in the author’s arti- 
cles (1-11) and the volume cited above. 
The high points up to September, 1959, 
were: 

1. Rapid expansion of international polls 
in World War II and thereafter, including 
several studies organized by UNESCO as 
part of its program on international tensions. 
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2. Organizing international professional 
associations (WAPOR, ESOMAR) after the 
war and practitioner affiliates by Gallup, 
Roper, J. Walter Thompson, etc. 

3. Publishing international - directories, 
journals, conference proceedings, textbooks, 
“indexes” of poll findings, and other mate- 
rials. 

4, WAPOR’s Resolution at Buck Hill 
Falls in 1956 as non-government consultant 
organization to UNESCO, calling on 
UNESCO to study and adopt “Project Eval- 
uation.” This project proposed a pilot study 
to develop techniques and then a major at- 
tempt to get UNESCO member nations to 
incorporate some barometer questions in 
their next national censuses. These questions 
would be aimed to implement the resolu- 
tion of UNESCO’s plenary session which 
called for steps to evaluate UNESCO’s pro- 
gram. Thus polls could determine for any 
region what its extent of illiteracy was and 
its reduction on any future date. 

5. By 1959 international polls in up to a 
dozen countries were operating in whole 
countries (“World Polls”), in a set of capi- 
tol cities, and among legislatures. 

Let our answer to the question above (on 
how to create the barometer) be continued 
in the form of an imaginary historian in the 
future recording something like the follow- 
ing paragraphs about a campaign mounted 
by a social action group who may be called 
“Association X”: 

“After the conference of Association X in 
September of 196? a new force became ef- 
fective in the movement to establish the ba- 
rometer of international tensions. Commit- 
tee members, chairmen, and officers began a 
sustained campaign by letters, personal con- 
versations, resolutions, and organized pro- 
grams to exert appropriate and continuing 
pressure on decision-makers in WAPOR, 
UNESCO, UN, and appropriate national 
and international bodies. 

“Association X’s Committee on War and 


Peace Problems mapped out a three-year 
program of steps which that committee or 
its members could take. These steps in- 
cluded urging WAPOR’s Council and Com- 
mittee on International Survey Research to 
strengthen their pressure in tutn on 
UNESCO and UN bodies in favor of the 
barometer. In UNESCO, pressures were di- 
rected toward the Director-General and the 
head of the Division of Applied Social Sci- 
ence in particular, urging that the Secre- 
tariat plan proposals and budget so as to 
build up the barometer. More diffusely but 
importantly, the delegates of the seventy- 
some nations to UNESCO’s plenary confer- 
ences (as listed in UNESCO’s reports) were 
contacted and educated about the barometer 
of world opinions so they would be more 
likely to support it. 

“Members of Association X_ similarly 
wrote to or visited other key persons in the 
UN Information Section, Economic and So- 
cial Council, Security Council, and Assem- 
bly, pointing out ways in which a barom- 
eter of popular tensions could be useful in 
their fields and cultivating support for set- 
ting it up. Model resolutions—to be intro- 
duced and voted for—were drafted and cir- 
culated with supporting literature to rele- 
vant lists of persons in WAPOR, UNESCO, 
and other UN bodies, and the international 
scientific associations for each of the social 
sciences. Further publicity materials in- 
tended to inform, interest, and arouse action 
in favor of the barometer were mailed out 
in large quantities to UN associations and 
discussion groups, to members of congresses 
and national parliaments, to foreign-office 
officials in different countries, to broadcast- 
ers, commentators, newspaper editors, and 
other leaders in mass media, and to journals 
on international affairs. Newsworthy stories 
and publicity for the barometer were fea- 
tured in Time, Life, Reader's Digest, and 
similar media of wide circulation.” 
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Our historian may further record as the 
twentieth century nears completion: 

“As a result in part of these promotional 
efforts in key quarters, the movement to set 
up some sort of a “Barometer of World 
Opinion’ gained headway in the ensuing 
years. By 1960 the barometer had ceased to 
be a novel idea and was generally accepted 
in the press and UN circles as a desirable 
item in organizing international affairs 
peacefully and democratically. By 1965 
UNESCO carried a substantial budgetary 
item for the barometer. By 1970 the barom- 
eter’s indexes of world opinions, aspirations, 
and tensions had become established tools 
in directing world affairs more closely at- 
tuned to what the people of the world 
wanted. 

“In the complex process of developing 
world government so as to be ‘of, by, and 
for’ the peoples of the earth, the Barometer 
of World Opinions has had an important 
part. Its uses are steadily expanding. In the 
future it seems likely to be a major means 
of making man’s social evolution more pur- 
posive. Increasingly, it helps mankind to di- 
rect its own destiny.” 
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preparation of a book on the 
social psychology of inter- 
national behavior 


Herbert C. Kelman (social psychologist), 
of Harvard University, will be editor of a 
book tentatively titled International Behav- 
ior: A Social Psychological Interpretation, 
which will be published in 1961 by Henry 
Holt and Company. The book will consist of 
a series of chapters specifically written for 
the volume by different authors and held to- 
gether by a general conceptual framework. 
Among the topics which will be covered 
are: images of one’s own and other nations, 
conceptions of the role of a national, effects 
of international contacts, resolution of inter- 
national conflicts, decision processes in in- 
ternational affairs, and behavior of interna- 
tional elites. The volume is sponsored by the 
Council of the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues (SPSSI). The pro- 
posal was developed with the help of the 
SPSSI work group on international relations 
in the Boston area. An editorial board, con- 
sisting of Gabriel Almond, Alex Inkeles, 
Daniel Katz, Ithiel de Sola Pool, Brewster 
Smith, Richard Snyder, and Ralph White, 
has been appointed. 
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Current Literature 





This department is being reorganized and enlarged. An attempt will be made to ab- 
stract all articles and books relevant to conflict resolution and to the theory of interna- 
tional relations. Abstractors are needed from all disciplines and will be given a free 
subscription to the Journal for active service. Please contact Dean Pruitt, Department of 
Political Science, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 








Announcements and News 





This department will contain announcements of relevant research organizations, meet- 
ings, training opportunities, jobs, requests for help in research projects, etc., as well as 
notes on the policy and plans of this Journal. Readers are urged to make a point of reg- 
ularly sending in such news items. 


policy and plans of this Journal 


A future issue of the Journal will contain a number of articles on the geography of con- 
flict, with an introduction by Editorial Board members George Kish and J. David Singer. 
A later issue will be devoted to a symposium on the contribution of anthropological 
studies to the theory of conflict resolution, edited by Robert LeVine, an anthropologist at 
Northwestern University. Among the material to be included in this issue is a questionnaire 
and manual for the study of ethnocentrism which have been developed by Dr. LeVine and 





Donald Campbell, of the Northwestern Department of Psychology. 


new organizations 

In the past year two new organizations 
have been founded, both devoted to the ad- 
vancement of research relevant to world 
peace. 


PREPARATORY COMMITTEE ON FACTORS 
INFLUENCING INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


At the initiative of the Institute for Inter- 
national Order, a committee has just been 
formed to encourage research on and public 
interest in the problem of war and peace. 
The members of this Preparatory Commit- 
tee on Factors Influencing International 
Peace are drawn from the social and natu- 
ral sciences, former governmental policy- 
makers, and non-governmental organizations 
concerned with the resolution of interna- 
tional conflicts. The chairman is Harold 
Taylor, former president of Sarah Lawrence 
College, and the vice-chairman Arthur Lar- 
son, director of the Duke University World 
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Rule of Law Center. This project has re- 
sulted from more than a year’s activity by 
the Institute for International Order, of 
which Earl D. Osborn is president and 
George A. Beebe director. During this pe- 
riod L. Larry Leonard, project director, has 
been studying the literature on international 
conflict, surveying ongoing research proj- 
ects, and interviewing scholars about the 
feasibility of developing a theory of war pre- 
vention. Leonard is executive secretary of 
the new Preparatory Committee. 

The first meeting of the committee was 
held at Princeton University, September 8— 
10, where plans were made for the prepara- 
tion of five reports which will review theory 
and propose research in five peace-relevant 
fields of study. These areas are 
1. The problems of an effective system of arms 

control, to be prepared by Bernard Feld 


(physics), of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
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2. Factors in the national-international deci- 
sion-making process of consequence to the 
maintenance of peace, to be prepared by 
Richard Snyder and James Robinson (both 
political science), of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

3. Public attitudes toward war and peace, which 
will be prepared by Ithiel de Sola Pool (po- 
litical science), of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

4. Economic factors bearing upon the mainte- 
nance of peace to be prepared by Kenneth 
Boulding (economics), of the University of 
Michigan. 

5. Factors contributing to the development of 
world law, to be prepared by Arthur Larson 
(law and former government service), of 
Duke University. 


The Preparatory Committee will meet 
again in the spring to discuss these reports 
and make plans for further activities. As a 
follow-up to the September conference, the 
Institute for International Order sponsored 
a meeting of social scientists in Washington 
during the American Political Science As- 
sociation convention to discuss the problem 
of more effective mobilization of scientists 
for research on international conflict. 


THE CENTER FOR RESEARCH ON CONFLICT 
RESOLUTION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 


One of the major aims of the people who 
established The Journal of Conflict Resolu- 
tion was to stimulate greater interest among 
social scientists in research on international 
conflict. Whether this has been successful 
in other parts of the world is unknown, but 
in its own home at the University of Mich- 
igan the success of the Journal has sparked 
a rapid development of research activities. 
These have been focused into The Center for 
Research on Conflict Resolution, which was 
founded at Ann Arbor on June 26, 1959. 
Among its other activities, the Center will 
take over publication of the Journal, which 
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will continue its policy of publishing re- 
search articles relevant to war and peace by 
a world-wide selection of scientists. 

The work of the Center will fall under 
two main headings: (a) promotion and de- 
velopment of the field of international con- 
flict research and (b) actual research and 
training in this area. Under the first head- 
ing, stocktaking ventures, conferences, and 
seminars are contemplated. Under the sec- 
ond heading, the Center will seek funds for 
scholars both at the University of Michigan 
and elsewhere. Three broad types of re- 
search are of special interest to the Center: 
(a) studies of the implications of permanent 
peace, (b) studies in conflict resolution and 
“peacemaking,” and (c) quantitative in- 
ternational studies. The Center is now sup- 
porting or looking for funds for three spe- 
cific research projects: (a) a study of the 
economics of disarmament by Emile Benoit, 
of Columbia University; (b) a study of the 
relationship between value systems and for- 
eign policy in the context of Soviet-Ameri- 
can coexistence, by Robert C. Angell and 
J. David Singer, of the University of Mich- 
igan; and (c) a book by Kenneth Boulding, 
of the University of Michigan, on The Pure 
Theory of Conflict. In addition to research, 
the Center plans to establish a program of 
fellowships to “attract young scholars whose 
interest will initiate a new social movement 
in science.” 

Members of the Executive Committee of 
the Center are Robert C. Angell (sociology), 
chairman; Inis L. Claude (political science) , 
vice-chairman; Kenneth E. Boulding (eco- 
nomics); Robert A. Hefner (psychology) ; 
Daniel Katz (psychology); Wesley Maurer 
(journalism); and William P. Barth, ex- 
ecutive secretary. An advisory conference 
to inaugurate the Center was held in Ann 
Arbor, October 4-6. 
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other organizations 


CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Center for International Affairs was 
established in 1957. Robert R. Bowie, former 
Assistant Secretary of State, was appointed 
director, and Henry A. Kissinger, associate 
director. Other members of the faculty of 
the Center are Edward S. Mason and 
Thomas C. Schelling. Each year the Center 
takes on as Fellows a number of mature 
governmental officials experienced in for- 
eign affairs from several countries. The 
Fellows do their own research and attend 
seminars and study programs on such topics 
as military-political affairs, development in 
new nations, and European problems. In 
addition, there are Research Associates 
working on such topics as development in 
the Middle East and Africa, relationships 
within the Communist bloc, and the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. A book on the role 
of ideology and power in relations between 
the Soviet Union and eastern Europe, by 
Z. K. Brzezinski, is to be published soon 
under the joint auspices of the Center and 
the Russian Research Center. Future re- 
search at the Center will consist of a study 
of the role of private industry and govern- 
ment in generating economic development 
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under the direction of Professor Mason; a 
series of studies on Europe, including Eu- 
ropean integration and relations within the 
Communist bloc, under the general direc- 
tion of Professor Bowie; and studies on the 
military-political implications of modern 
technology, under the direction of Profes- 
sors Schelling and Kissinger. 


fellowships 
WORLD AFFAIRS CENTER 


The World Affairs Center for the United 
States is offering its third annual faculty 
Fellowship for the Study of International 
Organization for the academic year 1960- 
61. The award is given each year to one 
university or college faculty member hold- 
ing the Ph.D. degree, and not over forty 
years of age, and enables him to pursue a 
project of his own choosing in New York 
City relating to the role of international in- 
stitutions in world affairs. The program is 
designed to strengthen the teaching of world 
affairs in this country by helping American 
college and university teachers gain first- 
hand knowledge of the functioning and 
problems of international organization. In- 
quiries should be directed to Fellowship 
Program, World Affairs Center, United Na- 
tions Plaza at 47th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 
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nomic growth of countries of the world, pub- 
lished quarterly. 1 year subscription $6.00. 
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quarterly journal dealing with all phases of the 
theory and practice of law, including a special 
section of law notes, recent court decisions, and 
other case materials. 1 year subscription $6.00. 


THE JOURNAL OF MODERN HISTORY—a journal fea- 
turing original studies in the field of European 
history since the Renaissance and containing spe- 
cial sections on current bibliography, biblio- 
graphical surveys, and vital documents. Published 
quarterly in co-operation with the Modern Euro- 
pean History Section of the American Historical 
Association. 1 year subscription $7.50. 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY—a bimonth- 
ly journal dealing with the fundamental and en- 
during issues within the whole field of economics. 
1 year subscription $6.00. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW—a quarterly journal 
devoted to the scientific and professional interests 
of social work. 1 year subscription $6.00. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY—a bi- 
monthly journal of fundamental sociological 
analysis and research in all areas of human rela- 
tions, social action, and social theory. 1 year sub- 
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BOOKS FOR 
ASIAN STUDENTS 


In four years of operation, The Asia 
Foundation’s special project, Books 
for Asian Students, has sent one mil- 
lion selected books and 200,000 jour- 
nals to more than 2,000 libraries, uni- 
versities and colleges, schools and 
civic organizations in Asia. These 
materials were donated by over 700 
university and college groups, pub- 
lishers, libraries and individuals in the 
United States. The great need for 
books and journals continues, as evi- 
denced by increasing requests. 


Contributions of books and journals 
will be greatly appreciated. Books in 
every category on the university and 
college level in good condition pub- 
lished in 1946 or after, works by 
standard authors regardless of date, 
and scholarly, scientific or technical 
journals in runs of five years or more 
can be sent directly to: 


BOOKS FOR ASIAN STUDENTS 
21 DRUMM STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 


The Foundation will reimburse do- 
nors for transportation costs of sub- 
stantial shipments. All contributions 
are tax deductible. 


The Asia Foundation, a non-profit, 
non-political organization, founded 
by private American citizens, sup- 
ports individuals and groups in Asia 
who are working for educational, cul- 
tural and community development. 
The Foundation maintains sixteen 
offices in Asia from Japan through 
Southeast Asia to Afghanistan. 

















Suggestions to Contributors 


An important purpose of Conflict Resolution 
is to stimulate systematic research on inter- 
national processes. The Journal provides a 
channel of communication for the research 
and thinking which are already being done, 
including work directly in this area and work 
in related areas that is potentially relevant. 
In addition, the Journal enriches the study of 
international relations by encouraging, within 
the behavioral sciences, a new area of spe- 
cialization. Since the Journal is concerned 
with problem area rather than discipline, it 
provides the interdisciplinary context favor- 
able to research on international behavior. 

The Journal provides useful services for 
those who are contemplating or are already 
engaged in research, as well as for the general 
reader. Besides a section devoted to theo- 
retical and empirical articles, Conflict Reso- 
lution also includes special departments on 
current research, current literature, discus- 
sions and reviews, correspondence, and an- 
nouncements. 

Since the field delineated for the Journal 
is a new one, bridging the gap between the 
traditional disciplines of history and political 
science and the new methods of the behav- 
ioral sciences, the problem of stating what 
materials are suitable for publication is not 
easy. The list below is intended to give some 
concrete examples of the type of material 
which the Editorial Board has in mind. It is 
understood that this list is not exhaustive. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 


Dynamics of xenophobia 

Effects of economic pressures on international re- 
lations 

Biological foundations of conflict and co-oper- 
ation 

Geographic factors in international relations 

Effects of modern warfare on popular ethical 
standards 

Relationships between population increases and 
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